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‘*The pubiications of this 
house are as usoal, am-ng 
the most attractive books 
issued.” — [Bookseller and 
Statior er. 


CASSELL 


NEW ILLUSTRATED, FINE ART, AND HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


| Deir Dooks for the young 
combine instraction with en- 
tertainment in the mest at- 
tractive mauner.’’ — (Gocd 
Literatnre. 


Selected from their complete catalogue, now ready, and which will be sent free by 
~ mail to any address on application. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. | 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 


An elegant quarto volume, with an illustration on each and every 
page, and accompanying text, either original or selected, from 
favorite poets. One vol, 4to, beautifully printed on fine paper, 
and bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $3; full morocce, extra gilt edges, 
etc., $7.50. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR, 


A Poem, by Samuel Ferguson, LL.D , with twenty original Illustra- 
tions specially executed for the work by Barrand, Glindoni, 
Harvey, Hatherell, Lucas, Ludiow, Nash, Overend, Staniland, 
Wyllie, 

It is gotten up in a handsome quarto form, elegantly printed 
on extra heavy plate paper, and handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
gilt edges, with gold and colored inks. A delightful volume. $1.50. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS AND THEIR 
WORKS. 


With Portraits and Examples of the works of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, P. R.A., Sir John Gilbert, R.A., G, H. Boughton, A.R.A., 
Vicat Cole, R.A., Joseph Edgar Boehm, R. A., Henry Stacey 
Marks, B.A., Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, Mre. Builer, 
Sir Joseph Noel Paton, B.S.A., LL.D , Rosa Bonheur, Laurens 
Alma-Tadema, R.A., Harris Thornycroft, A.R.A., Luke Fields, 
A.R.A., William F. Yeamee, R.A., George Dunlop Leslie, R.A., 
Briton Riviere, R. A., Michael Munkacay, etc., etc In one 
elegant large quarte volume, fall gilt, $5; full morocco extra, 


$10. 
OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS TO 


THE TEMPEST AND PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND. 


The Tempest, by William Shakspeare, containing fifteen engrav- 
ings in outline, and Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, contain- 
ing twelve engravings in outline from compositions by Sir 
J. Noel Paton, with appropriate text. Thetwo vole. in one. 
Crown 4to, oblong, handsomely bound, cloth, extra, $2. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


By W. Swaysland, with forty colored lithographic plates, truth- 
fully drawn, and done in the highest style of the art. Orna- 
mental! initials and tail-pieces. 1 vol., 1%mo, fall gilt, colored 
ink, and hand-painted, $5; full calf, $7.50; full morocco, $7.50. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Volume VI.. with steel etchings and several hundred illustratione, 
new andelegant bindings. Extra clotb, beveled, full gilt, $5. 
full morocco, 3.9. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. Bisou EpitTion, in five miniature 
volumes, 32mo, fiex. cloth. Large, clear type, elegant paper, 
making a handsome and compact set of books, in elegant box. 
Price per set, $2.50. 


“An appropriate present for your Supermitendent or Sunday- 
school teacher."’ 


The Artistic Gift-Book of the Year. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


BY 


American Artists, 


A SERIES OF TWENTY ORIGINAL ETCHINGS or GREATER 
MERIT AND ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE than has ever before been off-zred 
in book form, and at a price which wil! place them within the means 
ofal. 


THESE ETCHINGS WILL NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


WE SHALL ISSUE THREE EDITIONS OF 
Original Etchings by American Artists. 


The Parchment Edition and Edition de Luxe wil! be sold to eub- 
ecribers only. When all copies are disposed of, a printed list of 
subscribers wil! be sent to each purchaser. 


ist. PARCHMENT EDITION, Iimited to three (3) 
copies, numbered, consisting of two sets of Etchings. One set 
being proofs printed on parchment and signed by the artista, 
mounted with mats,and done up in elegant portfolio atyle. 
The eecond set of Etchings, to be bound with the text, will be 
proof impressions on Japan paper. The text will be printed on 
a special paper, in the highest style of the typographic art, and 
bound in flexible parchment wrappers. The volume to be I1.- 
cleeed in elegant morocco case. Price per copy, $300. 


2d. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to two hundred (200) 


copies, and to comprise one set of Japan proofs signed by the 
artista, mounted with mata, and done up ina neat portfolio case. 
Another eet ef plates, being proof impressions on India paper, 
will be bound with the text in neat flexible binding, and the 
whole inclosed in a handsome cloth case. Price per copy» 
$125. 


3d. POPULAR EDITION, containing cne set of Etch. 
ings, on first grade etching paper made expressly for this work, 
and text printed on extra super-calendered paper and elegantly 
bound in English clotb, full gilt. Price per copy, $20. 


The series of twenty Etchings in this “‘ Popular Edi- 
tion” would cost from $150 te S2U0 If purchased sepa- 
rately. 


Complete Descriptire Circular of * Original Etch- 


ings’’ sent toany address on application. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


Illustrated. 64 Pages. Large Octavo. 


Price, 15 cents monthly. $1.50 per year- 
Specimen Copies sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


AMERICAN EDITION COMMENCES WTIH THE 
JANUARY NUMBER, 1884. 


The flacreased demand tor coples of CASSELL’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE during the past year has induced 
the publishers to issue aspecial AMERICAN EDITION, 
ata price se low as to insure its success from the start. 


While PURE AND WELL-SELECTED FICTION ia always 
plentifaliy provided, the range of Caseeli’s Family Magazire isa by 
no means confined to that department. In addition to the two 
serial stories, and the short complete stories always to be found in 
the psges of every monthly issue, the magazine cemprisesa a large 
and varied scheme of recreative reading and useful! information. 

No topic of interest in the Home C.rcle is ever lost sight of, and 
euch practical eubjects as HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, DO 
MESTIC COOKERY, GARDENING, EDUCATION, and RECREA- 
LION are respectively treated by acknowledged experts, 

The FAMILY DOCYIOR’S papers have long been an invaluable 
feature of the Magazine, and the editor is thankful to say that an ix- 
calculable amouut of good has been done through this most usefa 
agency. 

Increasing interest has been developed in the proceedings of the 
FAMILY PARLIAMENT, which has been opened for the discussion 
of questions of social interest in the present day. 

A more recent department, but one which in its way has attract- 
ed no little attention, is that of REMUNERATIVE EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR WOMEN, in which a special correspondent of large 
practi*al experience furnishes information and hints to those ladies 
who, from choice or neceasity, are impelled to seek euitalle occupa- 
tion for their epare time. 

THE GATHERER is the distinctive title of a department which 
has long earned for the Magazine a bigh reputation as a prompt and 
trustworthy record of the great and useful inventions and discover- 
ies of modern times, as they are developed day by day. ‘There is 
scarcely a conuntry in the world in which this important section of 
CAS-ELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE is not eagerly looked for every 
montb,. 

The ILLU STRATIONS will be, as usual, of the best order, so 
that the high reputation of CassELL’s MaGazinp will be fally sus- 
tained in this as well as other important respects. 


A Prospectus giving tall details of the Centributions 
to appear in Cassell’s Magazine, will be sent by mall to 


| any address on application. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have not only fully maintained the uniform excellence and high standard which their publications 
have attained inthe past, but in many cases have made a very decided advance, not only In the exceilence of the text and beauty of 


the illustrations, but also in the quality of the printing and bindings. 


We have added this season nearly 100 new volumes, varying 


in price from 25 cents to $300.00, which include the simple Picture Book for the youngest child, as well as the ** Edition De Luxe” 
for the lover of fine illustrated books. Send for Catalogue before making your selections of books for THE LITTLE ONES. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


Successors to Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co, 


“The striking feature of all the books from this house is 
he excellent printing ’—[The American Bookeelier. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of Price, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


**It wou'd be impore be to specify the boet of pretty 
books this be nee « The Literary News, 
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RICH CIFT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Departure In Fringed Books, 


Covers in the New Bronzes. 
Colored Plates of Flowers. 
Fringed in JAssorted Silk Fringes 


The Flower-Song Series. 


SONGS OF FLOWERS. Exquisite colored 
pilates of Pansies, Wood-fringe,, Columbine, 
and Daisies and Ferns, with poems of the 
same by prominent writers, including one by 
Cel.a Thazter, in fac-simile of her hand- 
wr ling. 

A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS Colored 
plats of Violetsand While Clover, Apple- 
Blossoms, Morning Glories and Poppies, 
with poems of the same by prominent writ- 
ers, including one by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge tn fae-simile, 

MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN-ROD. 
Col plates of Maple Leaves, viden- Rod, 
Harebeils, and Sweet Peas, with Poems of 
the same by prominent writers, including 
paris of poems by T. B Aldrich and J. G. 
Whittier, in fac simile. 


Each in covers baaniifully illuminated in bronzes 
and c»iors, with designe of Pansies, Pussy Willow, 
etc., by Miss Susie B. Fringed, each copy 
in protector and pox, each $1.50 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. 


Poems by the best poets, including fac-simile of au- 
tograph poems by Whittier, Aidrich, Celia Thax- 
ter, and Mary Mapes Dodge. With tweive re- 
markable i-lustratious of flowers priated in colors 
in the best style of work. Flat 4:o. Text printed 
on ‘fine laid paper. Cover highly ornate, cloth 
stamped in siver, geld, and color. $3.50. 

Thies book includes all the ‘plates, etc., of the 
* Fiower Song Series,’ and many additions! poems. 
MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT'S NEW 

ANI) VALUABLE OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF 


PAINTING. 


For Beginners and Students, 


Covers the ground in an interesting way, giving a 
good idea of all the good painters and their 
worke, as well as enabling any one who wishes a 
general knowledge of the subject to obtain it 
in a pleasant way. Very readable. Fally and 
handsomely illustrated, with numerous full-page 
illustrations and cute set in the text. With com- 
plete indexes by L. E. Jones. Svo. Tastefully 
bound. With artietic design stamped In gold 
on cloth cover, $2.5); half calf, new colors, $5. 


First edition exhausted in advance of pub‘ication. 
Second edition now ready. 


Four new volumes in White, S okes & 
Allen’s dainty series of poets. 


Frederick Locker’s Poems. 
A new editwn of tbe poems of this 


delightful English poet. 
COMPLETE POEMS OF 
Thomas Gray. 


Including the E'egy io a Country Church. 
yard. 


The Spanish Gypsy 
BY GEORGE EL'OT. 
COMPLETE POEMS OF 


W. M. Thackeray. 


Including all of Mr. Thackeray’s poems 
scattered through his various works. 


EACH ONE OF THE ABOVE COMES IN 
Limp parchment, attractive design in color, $1 00 


Cloth. novel stamping in metai............... 1 00 
Half calf, 2 50 
4 50 
Embossed leather, Japanese astyle............ 4 50 


READY DECEMBER 


A Daughter of the Gods} 


Orn, HOW SHE CAME INTO HER KINGDOM, 


B ——, M. Clay, author of ** Baby Rae,” **‘The 
Hagar,’’etc. 12mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


At all bookstores, or or mailed post-paid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of prices as above. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


PUBLI3HERS, 
182 Fif.k Aveaue, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vow. XXVIII. No. 23. 


WORTHINGTON S 


NEW BOOKS 


Suitable for Holiday Presents. 
DE LUXE EDITION. 


TPES OF SPANISH STORY ; OR, THE 
and Customs of O:d Castile. Illustrated. 
36 proof etchings ou Japanese paper, by &. De Los 
mperiai 8vyo., unique binding, gilt top, 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 
(Our.) Containin Se of the Birds of 
the Northern States and British 
Provinces: tometer of their habits, 
times of their arrival and departure » Bong, 

d a careful and accurate de- 


faked with colored and other full- page engravings. 


1 vol , 8vo, cloth extra, 


LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de 
Luxe. Beiag a selection of 75 Artist 'Pro fs from 
the origina! woodcuts illustrating the So 
Edition ef Longfellow’s Works Printed upon 
hand- press on the finest plate 12£15in. 
and inclosed in handsome lio. Autograph 
edition, 8). The same, wi $20. 


DORE GIFT BOOK (The) of illustrations to 
Tennyson's Idyls of ths King. With Descriptive 
Letter-preas ‘from Tennyson's Poems. Thirty- 
seven steel coy ravings by Gustave Doré,. Royal 
4to, handsome 1 Boe” mounteion linen, cloth, 
gilt, gilt edges, $ 


THE C ART OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN. y Liewellyn Jewitt. From Prehistoric 
resent Day. Illustrated with 

i vol,, royal 8vo, cloth, 


NEW EDITION. 


By L . all, F.S.A 
With Asy Two one larze 
cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, 87 


ROGET'S OF ENGLISH 
Words and Phrases. New Edition. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $2. 


nearly 2, 000 
87 . bu. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE BOOK OF ART. ByP. T. 
sandhurst, Ph.D. A history o: Artin all Countries 
and Ayes, with the Memoirs of the Artists. 8Su- 
perb'y pear with 3l engrav.ngs on steel, and 
32 w neravings by the most eminent masters. 
4to, eth. giit, and gilt edges, $5. 


ravi Descriptions of Art and 

y sir William, Gell and Gand 
steel engrevinel, 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, 


HALL C.) A BOOK OF mg 
Great Men and — of the 


e, rsonal 
1 vol., 4to, cloth gil 


gilt, and gilt 
cCALMAN ‘Archibald H.) A COMPAOT 
~ teed of England from the Time = the Ancient 
sritons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the 
Vith Introduction, etc., by R. li- 
lustrations. 8&vo, cloth ‘exira, 


(Charice von’, LL.D. The His- 

tory of rid. A General History of all 

Nations ine “ak Times. Profusely illustrated. Re- 
4vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $10, 


With a Life of the Author 
by B ontacu., E4q, | handsome 
vols., Roxburgh binding, 8 


acquaintance. 


For sale by all ro genni or by the Publisher, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 


R. WORTHINGTON'S 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


teresting Stories, and other instruct: ve 
— Amusing Reading for the Yo 

uted by well a Authors. I 
ward of 300 b>autiful e nee 
nent artists, and 
colors. 4to. $1. 


“TH ERE 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


ed in 


WAS AILITTLE GIRL.” By 

Illustrated by Bertha M. 
er, and with richly illuminated in- 
nitials and other designs in Ohrom) Lithogra = 
Sithouettes. with an exquisite 
original cover ors n the highest — of 
Lithosraphic art. With silk fringe, and in- 
closed in box. 81. 


WALK INTO MY PARLOR. A Gift of 
Love to Baby Life, by Mrs. 8. Nall. Illustrated 
with several exquisite il ustrations highly finished 
in colors by J. Brown. In closed in an imitation 
alligator cover, with fine silk ,fringe, an inclosed 
inaneatbox. 81,50. 


A WEEK SPENT GLASS By 


Great the Water Beetle. Depicted by RK ndre. 
Written by Julians Horatio Ewing, 
**Six to Sixteen,” etc. 1 vol, w.th 


chromo- -lithograph cover, $1 26 


ri- 


printed in 


Lucy Urane. ustrated by Walter Orane and 
Wehnert, Grimm'’« Goblins w.th the 
inimitable lilustrations by Geo rge Oruikshank, 
printed in colors. In one vo’., ‘aa with dainty 
cover of origi 1 design printed in rich colors. 


PEEP SHOW. A Oollection of Pretty Pictures 
instructive and amusing, illustra 
Deseribed in prose and poetry. New 
of original design, printed “bright 


new cover 
colors, 4to, boards, 


For sale by all booksellers, or by 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B’way, N. Y. 


Macmillan & 


THE OHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED MAG‘ZINE 


designed for the entertainment of the home, and 


old, 
every section of its readers, in whatever direction 


ture ’—[Boston Travel 
abundart auguries of success,’ —[{Churchman. 
periodicals.”—[ Boston Courier. 


cultivated people, who desire to possess the best 
In | things in English literature and art.”—[Indianapolis 
Times, 


MACMILLAN & 


New Monthly Magazine. 


PUBLISHED. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1 5) PER YEAR. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, PRICE 15 CENTS; YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1 &. SENT FREE 
BY MAIL. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ie 


for the instruction and amusement of young and 
and it will be conducted in the belief that 


their tastes and interests may tend, are prepared 
to demand and to appreciate the best that can be 
offered to them. 


CONTENTS OF NO 1.—OCTOBER. 

I. “SHY.” Engraved by Theodor Knesing, 

from the picture by L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE 

NEW. By F. W. Maitland. 

LES CASQUETTE3. By Algeraon Charles 

Swinburne. 

THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. By Grant 

Allen. 

. ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE IN ART. By 
J. Comyns Carr. 

. THE SUPERNATCURAL EXPERIENCES 
OF PATSY CONG. By William Black. 

. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUES- 
TION (to be continued). By T. H. Huxley, 
P.R.S. 


THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. Chap- 
tere I., If. (to be continued). By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF NO. Il.—NOVEMBER. 


I. THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP. Engravea 
by O. Laconur, from a drawing by R. W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A,. 

II. IN THE FENS. With illustrations by R. 
W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 

IIlf. THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD 
WHITEHALL By Austin Dobson. With 
Tilustrations, 

IV. BRASS-WORK AT BIRMINGHAM. By 
Bernard H. Becker. With illustrations by 
A. Morrow. 

Vv. THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 
A Spiritual Romance. ByJ. H. Shorthouse 
(author of ** John Inglesant”’). 

VI. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUEsS- 
TION. (Conclinded.) By T. H. Huxley, 
P.R.8. With illustrations. 

VII. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. 
tere IlI.-V. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, Erc. 


THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF NO. Il.—DECEMBER. 


NOW READY, 


I. MARTIN LUTHER, Engraved by Tiaeo- 
dore Knesing, from the picture by Lucas 
Cranach in the Pinacothek at Manichb. 
LUTHER. By James Sims. With illustra- 
tions. 

SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. By 
Walter Armetrong. With nine illustrations. 
CORN COCKLES. By Grant Allen. With 
iilastrations. 

THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. By 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

VI. THE NEW HERO. By Theodore Watts. 
Vil. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. Chap- 
ters VI.-VII. By Caariotte M. Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, etc. 


“If it continues as it has begun, it will supply 
& quantity and quality of superior literary and 
artistic substance, at a price—fifteen cents a copy— 
which should give it the widest and most imme- 
diate popularity. As for ourselves, we shall look 
for it each month as eagerly, almost, as for its 
more elaborate and ambitious American rivals, 
with which, all things considered, it compares, in 
some respects, even more than favorably.”—([Caris- 
tian Union. 
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IV. 


Chap- 


Il. 
IIL. 
a. 


MACMILLAN & 


“A welcome contributien to ‘seastanes litera- 
“Will be heartily welcomed, and it comes with 
“A welceme addition to the ranks of first-class 


** I; will be a welcome visitor to a large class of 


{12 Fourth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Holiday Presents. 
POETRY. 


ARNOLD. Poeme by Matthew Arnold. Two 
volumes, cabinet edition, uniform with the 
prose works, $3 50. 

American edition, complete in one volume, 12mo, 
gilt top. $2.00 

**It is to him and Cm h oot the men of the 
future will coms wh»? desire to find the clearest 
ege expreasion of the sentiment and refisction of 
he most gf Ne ard thoughtfui men of our gen- 
eration.’’—[Nati 

**Oontains some mp the wisest and most melodious 
verre that this age has produced."—{Londonr Athe- 


BROWNING. Selections from the Poetical 
works of Kovert oe Firat and second 
series, 12mo, each $2.25. 


‘* All that can be done to make readers better ac- 
quainted with a poet isa ge oa y prepared selec- 
uon from his works, whic r. Browning's case 
already exists.’’—{London 


BURNS, The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 

Edited from the best printed and manuscript 
authorities, with glosearial index and a bio- 
graphical memoir y Alexander — with 
portrait and vignetie. New edition, 2 vols., 
f. cap, Svo, $2.50. 

CLOUGH. The Poems of Arthur Haogh 

C.ougb, "Third edition, with memoir, 12mo, 
$2.00. The poems and prose remains, edited 
by his wife, with memoir and portrait Two 
volumes, 12mo, $6 00. 

** For our own part, thongh we should not; assert 
that C. ough is the great poet of our age, we should 
agree heartily with Mr. Lowell, that he will in 
future generations rank among the highest of our 
time, and that especially he will be ranked with 
Matthew Arnold. London Spectator. 


COLERIDCE. The Poetical and Dramatic 
WOrks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Founded 
on the Author’s latest edition of 1834, with 
many additional pieces now first included, and 
with a collection of various readings. 4 vols., 

f. cap., 8vo., $9.0). 


The Poetical Works of John Mil- 
MILTON. d with Memoir, Introductions 
er an Eesay on Milton’s English and 
voukuehen by David Masson, M.A., LL.D 
8 vols.,f. cap., 8vo. $5. 


We to sa formany years to come 
this will be Ceuta an the standard edition of 
Milton by "Academy. 


THE ENCLISH POETS. Selections, 
with critical introductions by various writere, 
and a general introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
Complete in feur volumes, 12mo. Students’ 
wid Library edition, gilt top, $7. 


** These.v mapas an earnest of the satiaf 
execution an tdeal literary scheme. 
peet is assigned to some critic specially qualified to to 
write about him, and we have t before the 
lections from each, a ond a 
betet critique by an expert.”—[N 

book is one to find its every library, 
and with its scholarly se ap gr and ripe criticism 
cannot but ya the t the reader, an 
him continually in _—— woods and pastures new.’” 
—[{Boston Traveler 

THE 


Globe Edition of the Poets. 
12mo. Each, $1.25, 
‘These *‘Giobe Editions’ for their 
Pp 


scholarly editing, their t excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness .’’—{Satur- 
day Review. 


SHAKESPEARE. Edit. Clark and Wright. 
MORT D’ABTAHUR, Edit. Sir Edward Strac- 


key. 
SCOTT. Edit. Polgrave. 
BURNS. Edit. Smit 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edit. Kingsley, 
GOLDSMI . Edit Masson. 


Edit. Mas 
VIRGIL. Trans. and Lea. 
HORACE. Trans. by the same. 


Golden Treasury Series. 
SELECTED VOLUMES. 


Fach, $1.25. 

**Exceptin producing original works of their own 
men of dos eres who are at once poets and critics can 
Arnold 
don Atheneum. 


Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 
Matthew Arnold. 


to Wordeworth.’’—[{Lon- 


Poetry of Byron. Chosen and Arranged by 
tthew Arnold, 
Poems of Shelley. Edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke. . 
Selections from Co r’s Poems, With Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Oljphant. 


Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. 
‘*A volume which is a thing of beauty in 
iteelf.”—[Pall Mall Gazette 
The Golden Treaeary of the Best Songs and 


Lyrical Poems in the English _Langaage. 
Selected and Arranged by Fran rner 
Palgrave. 


A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Rober 
Herrick. Arranged by Frances Turner Pal 
grave. 

he Republic of Plato. Translated by J. H. 
Daviesnd D. J. Vanghan. 

The Essays of Joseph Addison, Chosen and 

Edited’ by John Richard Green 
“Walter Sa 


Selections from the Wri of vage 
— Arranged eat by Sidaey 
v 


of the Gelden 
however, this pot master of Ep 
of Ris with rani by 
t with’ the most 
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112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


common 
things of their 
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VI 
| | 
SPENSER. Edit. Morris. 
| DRYDEN. Fait. Obristie. 
CHATTERBOX JUNIOR, 1883-84 An 
entirely new volume for this year. Profusely il- 
lustrated with choice and Original engravings, 
beautifully printed on fine paper, with poprepae | 
ate descriptions in poetry and prose by various 
well-known authors, inclosed in a m ificent 
double cover of original and unique design, and 
rich colors, 4to, boards. 25. 
‘ 
glish ap- 
ere are 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1883. 


No. 23, 


Vol. 28. 
CONTENTS. PAGE 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, EpiIrTor. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The country is to be congratulated on the election 
of John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. His principal opponent 
was Mr. Randal), off Pennsylvania. Mr. Carlisle stood 
for a political principle; Mr. Randall for political 
expediency. Belonging to a party all of whose tra- 
ditions point in the direction of free trade, but to a 
State whose interests are supposed to require pro- 
tection, Mr. Randall represented a policy of silence 
and inaction on the tariff... Mr. Carlisle, coming from 
a State with large agricultural and smal] manufactur- 
ing interests, represents an aggressive policy in favor 
of revenue reform by the reduction of the tariff. His 
election is definitely the triumph of the free-trade 
wing in the Democratic party ; it is so recognized, 
we observe, by the old Whig organs of the South, 
who express a vain hope that he will ‘‘ rise superior 
to his free-trade notions.” It is true that the fact 
that he is a Kentuckian added to his popularity 
among Southern Democrats, and that a majority 
of his majority came from the South. But we can 
hardly doubt that his election portends a square 
issue in the next Presidential election on the ques- 
tion of the tariff, with the Republican party standing 
for the system of protection, and the Democratic 
party for a tariff for revenue only. The mere exist- 
ence of such an issue will go far to take sectionalism 
out of our national politics, and give a Republican 
vote in some Southern States where manufactures 
are a dominant interest, and a Democratic vote in 
some Northern States where agriculture is the dom- 
- inant interest. A division of parties on such an issue, 
with a political principle in each party, and a contest 
not for spoils but for the dominance of a policy, 
would go far toward purifying both parties of the 


corrupt elements which have had so large a control 
ever since the questions arising out of the war were 
settled. 


The Department of the National Government that 
comes nearest to the people, and in which it has the 
most direct interest, is the Post-Office Department. 
Postmaster-General Gresham, by his political inde- 
pendence and his practical judgment, has won the 
general confidence of the country, and the recom- 
mendations of his annual report are therefore both 
of interest and value. He calls for additional legis- 
lation to aid him in the good fight he is making 
against the lottery companies, of which our Washing. 
ton correspondent gave some account last week. He 
would have all newspapers containing lottery adver- 
tisements excluded from the mail. That is right. 
The people ought not to be asked to aid by the Post- 
Office in this nefarious swindle. He would increase 
the weight of letters to be sent for two cents to one 
ounce—an increase which would be a considerable 
convenience to the public, and not a greatly increased 
expense to the Department, since only six per cent. 
of the letters carried are over half an ounce in weight, 
and the change proposed would hardly operate to 
make their number much larger. He is of opinion 
that the Government has a constitutional right to 
buy out existing telegraph lines, or establish new 
lines in competition with them, but doubts the ex- 
pediency of doing so, lest the increased civil service 
should add to the political power of the parties and 
the plunder to be divided. The civil service we are 
rapidly getting into operation, and the views respect. 
ing it which are rapidly becoming universal, would 
operate to prevent these dangers as well in America 
asin England. If not, why not? 


It is announced, apparently by authority, that 
General Rosecrans, Member of Congress elect from 
the San Francisco district, has prepared and will 
submit to Congress as his maiden measure a joint 
resolution, with an appropriate preamble, which, it 
must be confessed, reads a little like a small stump 
speech, providing for the submission to the States of 
the following amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States : 

- Bc. 1. Polygamy, being incompatible with our civilization, 
is forever prohibited in the United States, and all places 
under its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2- Congress shall have power to enforce this by 
appropriate legislation. 

It is a somewhat thankless task to criticise such a 
movement as this ; butit has thecommon and fatal 
defect of all analogous mevements ; that of imagin- 
ing that mere constitutional provisions and legisla- 
tive enactments ever cure anything. Congress has, 
under the present Constitution, all the power that it 
needs to legislate in the Territories, and polygamy is 
illegal in every one of the States. But Congress does 
little“or nothing because it does not know. what to do, 
Indeed, the same paper which announces General 
Rosecrans’s plan of campaign contains a report of 
Mr. Beecher’s Thanksgiving sermon, in which he 
says, speaking of Mormonism : ‘‘ The torpor of the 
Government, he knew on high authority, was because 
it did not know what todo.” At the same time he 
indicates the two elements of Mormon sstrength. 
The land is dependent on irrigation, and irrigation 
on the ditches, and the ditches are controlled by the 
Church. The United States Government should 
take possession of the whole irrigation system in the 
Western Territories, and carry it on for the benefit of 
the people ; that would put an end to the secular 
power of the Mormon priesthood. As a religion, 

_ ith its system of polygamy, Mormonism is depend- 
ent on ignorance ; there are no free schools, and few 
schools of any kind. The United States Government 
should put a free school in every village and accessi- 


| ble locality in its Territories, commission the teachers, 


build the schoolhouses, and maintain them free to all 
the people. It would cost less than a war; school- 
teachers are cheaper than an army ; and education 
would put an end to the power of the priesthood 
over the minds and consciences of the people. Free 
schools and free irrigation would do immeasurably 


more to break up polygamy than a constitutional 
amendment or an Edmunds bill. 


Mr. James G. Blaine is ont with a letter in favor 
of continuing the national tax on liquors, and pay- 
ing the eighty-six millions of income which it pro- 
duces over to the States in proportion to their popu- 
lation. The New York ‘‘ Tribune” justly character- 
izes this letter as ‘‘adroit, able, and persuasive ;” 
whether it is also ‘‘ statesmanlike ” is a matter in 
which opinions will differ. Mr. Blaine puts with 
great force the fatal objections to the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
plan” of dividing the surplus revenue between the 
States. Since the surplus revenue must always be 
uncertain, it would give the States no certain income, 
and therefore no real relief; it would make it the 
interest of Representatives to keep the surplus reve- 
nue large, and thus to keep up taxes, and to refuse 
needed National appropriations ; it assumes the ex- 
istence of a permanent surplus, while a permanent 
surplus is a perpetual menace to purity in Congress, 
and a perpetual burden upon the people. In lieu of 
this plan, Mr. Blaine proposes to depend on customs 
for National expenditure, and keep up the internal 
tax on whisky and divide it among the States. This 
would give a steady and reliable income to the States ; 
it would substitute indirect for direct taxation ; it 
vould thus relieve the people of a considerable pro- 
portion of that tax which they feel the most; it 
would retain a tax on whisky which the consumer 
can well afford to pay, and no civilized government 
leaves whisky untaxed ; finally, this tax is one 
which the States have only a barren right but no 
real power to impose, because any State levying 
a tax on whisky would simply drive the distillery 
across the border into the neighboring State where 


| it could escape the tax. So in substance Mr. Biaine. 


This letter will certainly be welcomed by protec- 
tionists, since it shows them a way by which they 
can keep up protection without proposing to abolish 
the tax on whisky—a proposition which no argument 
can make popular except with the whisky producers ; 
even the whisky consumers weuld hardly receive it 
with applause. The methods of the highest states- 
manship are simple; it is those of politics that are 
adroit.” 


Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard contributes a valuable 
article to the Deeember ‘‘ North American,” on 
‘*Government Control of the Telegraph.” He recites 
the history of the telegraph monopoly, and points 
out with statistical definiteness the evils it has pro- 
duced. It has alternately lowered rates to kill com- 
petition and raised them when the competition was 
killed ; has inflated its stock and paid enormous divi- 
dends on the first cost—dividends taken out of the 
pockets of an unresisting andj helpless public ; it 
has confined the use of the telegraph to the wealth- 
ier classes, forbidding by its high tolls the popular 
use which, under government control, ‘has been se- 
cured abroad ; it has discriminated in its gharges, 
raising the rates to newspapers that dared to criticise 
its action or to favor opposing systems; it has driven 
out of existence bureaus organized to eolléct and 
transmit prices of the great staples, and compelled 
them to give it a monopoly of this business; it has 
unlimited power over these market reports, and éasily 
could use this power for private speculation, though 
Mr. Hubbard thinks it has not done so, Mr. Hub- 
bard’s proposed remedies appear to us inadequate ; 
he is a better historian than political scientist, He 
proposes ‘‘the establishment of a postal telegraph, 
which, without competing with the Western Union, 
shall provide a cheap telegraph.” . The italics are 
ours; and they emphasize) the fatal defect in his 
proposition. Competition is what is needed; and 
government can alone give the competition which no 
capitalist’ can buy off. No laws forbidding stock 
watering, or discrimination in rates, or delays in 
delivery, could ever be effectual to protect the indi- 
vidual from the oppressions of a monopoly. The 
Western Union has no vested rights to a monopoly. 
Its stockholders, when they put their money into 
the business, ran the risk, such as all investors run, 
of a successful competition, and there is no reason 
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why the Government should now protect them from 
this common hazard of all commercia) enterprises. 
The constitutional right of Congress to establish 
and maintain postal telegraphy is clear. It has con- 
structed roads, owned stage-coaches, and built and 
operated a telegraph line without objection. And 
the agreement which the Western Union made in 
order to secnre certain required legislation, to sell to 
the United States at a fair price, does not involve 
_any obligation on the part of the United States to 
buy. The Government should determine by an in- 
dependent examination what it will cost to build 
rival lines to the Western Union, should offer that 
price to the Western Union, and if the price is not 
accepted should proceed to erect such lines as the 
people need, and to operate them in connection with 
the Post-office, at a cost sufficient to make the tele- 
graph self-supporting ; and if the Western Union can 
stand the competition, so much the better for all 
concerned. 


The American Home Missionary Society send us a 
‘* Historical Statement’? from advance sheets of 
their magazine, shcwing that the movement to go 
South in their work is not a ‘‘new departure.” It 
has always regarded the South as part of its field ; was 
for atime excluded by slavery; after the war made 
an effort to enter the field, but was again shut out by 
the reaction against the North under Andrew John- 
son; and now proposes to re-enter the South, or 
rather to continue its work there, where it has nearly 
one hundred churches, unless the Congregational 
churches of the North shall counsel it to do other- 
wise. We shall not here anticipate the action of the 
Committee of Conference to meet at Springfield, 
Mass., next week to advise as to the relations of the 
two Societies—the American Home Missionary and 
the American Missionary Association ; but we think 
it would have been as well if the Home Missionary 
Society had reserved their statement until hearing 
from that Committee, whose action it seems some- 
what calculated, though perhaps not intended, to 
forestall. 


Pére Hyacinthe’s mission in this country is, in 
part, to get money to build a chapel in Paris. We 
hope that he will not get it. Between Romanism, 
with its duty of submission to the Pope, and Protest- 
antism, with its doctrine of the supremacy of the in- 
dividual judgment and conscience, there is no middle 
ground ; and it is for this reason that neither the Old 
Catholics in Germany, Pére Hyacinthe in France, 
nor the Reformed Catholics in America have accom- 
plished any permanent results. There is a thousand- 
fold more hope for France in the spontaneous Prot- 
estant movement heretofore reported in our columns, 
Pére Hyacinthe’s Gallican Church has, after five 
years, a membership of two hundred; it only needs 
the money to erect houses of worship to have as large 
a congregation in five months’ time in almost every 
considerable town in France. A new denomination 
is a needless and an expensive luxury ; there is no 
public need for a ‘‘ Gallican Church” in France ; 
and if Pére Hyacinthe has two hundred admirers 
who want to hear him preach, they should pay for 
the luxury themselves. 


The ‘‘Christian Leader” publishes a communica- 
tion from the Rev. E. C. Sweetser, Chairman of the 
Committee of Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Associatior, respecting the case of the Rev. 
H. A. Westall, referred to in The Christian Union of 
October 11. According to Mr. Sweetser, Mr. Westall, 
in a letter to the Committee, declared himself a theis- 
tic Universalist, and a disbeliever in historical and 
supernatural Christianity; and he leaves it to be 
implied that fellowship was withdrawn because Mr. 
Westali rejected Christianity as a divine revelation and 
redemption, and not because he rejected the dogma 
of universal salvation. Our original information 
was derived from a source which we thought guaran- 
teed its accuracy ; certainly we do not criticise any 
church for withdrawing fellowship from a minister 
who announces his rejection of the divine character 
and work of Christ, and the divine revelation con- 
tained in and made through the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Patrick O'Donnell, who shot and killed James 
Oarey, the Irish informer, on the steamer ‘‘ Melrose 
Castle,’’ was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death 
in London last week. The defense put but a single 
witness upon the stand, and then the lawyers told the 
story for the accused with dramatic effectiveness, en- 
deavoring to show that the killing was done in self- 
defense, and endeavoring also to inflame the minds of 
the jury against Carey by covering him with infamy. 


The jury were out of the courtroom but a short time, 
and returned with a verdict of willful murder. Gen- 
eral Pryor, who had been sent over by Irirh-Ameri- 
cans to assist in the defense, sat with the counsel for 
O’Donnell during the trial, but did not apply fora 
hearing in the case, having been advised by O’Don- 
nell’s lawyers that the appearance of an American 
lawyer, sent by Irish-Americans, would be fatal to 
the prisoner. There is no doubt about the justness of 
the sentence, and Irish-Americans can make better 
use of their money than by expending it on the de- 
fense of assassins like O’Donnell. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


HE art of distillation came into general use in the 

seventeenth century. By this process the alcohol 
is separated from the product in which nature has 
formed it; itcan then be easily converted into a 
strong drink. This strong drink is a dangerous and 
even a deadly poison. Used at first as a specific for 
the plague, it then came into general use as a med- 
icine; then as a beverage and a stimulant. With its 
introduction into society, the character and the evils 
of drunkenness have entirely changed: It is in- 
creased in extent and in virulence. Drunkenness 
in the worst of Rome’s debaucheries did not produce 
the maddening influence exerted in our time by 
strong drink. The evils which result from excessive 
drinking of wines and malt liquors are very great ; but 
they are very different from those which result from 
the habitual drinking of rum, gin, brandy, and whis- 
ky. The appetite grows by what it feeds on. Drink- 
ing these strong drinks in small quantities for any 
length of time appears to be with most persons a 
physiological impossibility. Since the advent of 
distilled liquors, nearly all civilized governments 
have found it necessary to adopt some method of 
bringing them under governmental control. These 
methods are chiefly the following : 

1, In Belgium, Holland, Greece, Spain, Roumania, 
and parts of Bavaria, there are no laws for the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic; there are only laws for 
its taxation. The liquor traffic is made a source of 
revenue to the State; but there is no effort to limit 
the traffic from moral considerations. The trade js 
taxed, but not controlled. This is the present con- 
dition of affairs in Ohio under the Scott law. 
This law lays a heavy tax on the liquor traffic, and 
brings iv a handsome revenue from it; but it makes 
no direct attempt to limit the ncmber of shops or de- 
termine their quality or character. Any man who 
will pay the tax can carry on the business. Practi- 
cally, we judge that free trade is also the rule in Ger- 
many and France, where licenses are required, but 
where they are generally granted as a matter of 
course to any applicant who pays for them. Accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which is 
generally careful in its statements of facts, the ex- 
periment of free trade was tried in Liverpool, England, 
in 1853, and the results were reported as satisfactory 
by a Parliamentary Committee in 1854. A year’s 
trial was surely a short one for so grave an experi- 
ment. It is said, however, to have been repeated in 
1862-6 without injurious results. But a similar 
change in Switzerland, made some eight ornine years 
ago, has been followed, according to newspaper re- 
ports, by a great increase in drunkenness and crime, 
Taxing without restricting the liquor traffic in- 
volves one serious moral danger : it gives the Gov- 
ernment a direct pecuniary interest in promoting the 
business. One good bishop in Russia, in the last 
century, was deprived of his bishopric because he was 
so successful in his anti-drinking crusade. If the 
people of Ohio get a revenue of $2,000,000 a year 
out of the liquor traffic by the Scott law, it is doubt 
ful whether they will be willing to reduce the traffic, 
since it will also reduce their income. 

2. With the exception of the countries named 
above, nearly all civilized commnnities put formal 
restrictions upon the liquor traffic. Various meth- 
ods of limiting it have been proposed and tried; 
none of them, it must be confessed, with distin- 
guished success. An Excise Board is constituted 
whose business it is to inquire into the character 
both of the applicant for a license and of 
the community, and to grant licenses only to 
‘*men of good moral character,” and to establish 
their saloons only at appropriate points. Sometimes 
everything is left to the discretion of the Excise 
Board ; sometimes they are put under legal limita- 
tions : are allowed to grant only to hotel keepers ; 
only on the petition of a certain number of house- 
holders ; only one saloon to a certnin proportion of 


inhabitants, The proportion of liquor shops in the, 


towns of England and Wales is one to every one 


hundred and seventy-three of the population; an 
attempt, hitherto unsuccessful, has been made to 
reduce this to one in every five hundred. A similar 
movement, with better prospects of success, promises 
to reduce all licensed shops in Russia to one to every 
one thousand inhabitants. In Russia and in many 
States of the Union no liquor shop can be opened 
within a certain specified distance of any church or 
schoolhouse—itself a significant testimony as to the 
character of the average saloon. In the former 
country steps have been recently taken to compel 
every saloon to furnish its customers with tea and 
food. The attempt has also been proposed both 
here and abroad—vever, so far as we know, success- 
fully carried out—to limit the sale to wines and malt 
liquors, prohibiting all distilled liquors. There is 
both a scientific and a moral ground for such a dis- 
crimination ; but the practical difficulties in the way 
of enforcing it appear to have proved thus far 
insuperable. In truth, in spite of these various 
attempts to restrict the sale of liquor, it bas never 
yet been practically restricted to any considerable 
extent, either in this country or abroad, by what 
is known as the ‘‘license system.” This is little 
more than a tax system; and the tax is generally 
absurdly low. Possibly a law limiting the number 
of licenses which -an Excise Board can grant might 
be efficacious ; but the provisions requiring them to 
be given only to bona fide hotels, and on petition 
of householder:, and to persons of ‘‘ good moral 
character,” are habitually disregarded. The Excise 
Commissioners are often nominated in and elected 
by the saloons. But it is doubtful whether a pro- 
vision for their appointment would improve their char- 
acter. In England, where they are appointees of 
the Central Government, the temperance party, 
led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is. agitating for their 
election by the local community, with power to 
grant or refuse licenses. 

3. This is the third method of dealing with the 
liquor problem—the method known us local option. 
This takes the regulation of the liquor traffic ont of 
the hands of the State and puts it into the hands of 
the people of the township or local district. This 
method is apparently about to be tried in Russia. 
In 1881 a Commission was convened by the Govern- 
ment to take the whole question of liquor legislation 
into consideration, and examine and report. Their 
report, presented last year, recommended that the 
communes have power to close all places for the sale 
of drink, or to establish places under their own con- 
trol ; provided that all public-houses should furnish 
food and tea ; that not more than one to every thou- 
sand, or seven hundred and fifty at the minimum, of 
the population be licensed ; and that all licensed 
places be kept under government control. Whether 
this recommendation has been acted on we do not 
know; but it looks unmistakably in the direction of 
rigorous limitation, with$prohibition wherever public 
sentiment will allow it. Such is alco the present law 
ef Massachusetts ; and nnder it all public saloons 
have been closed in a majority of the villages and 
rural districts. 

4. A fourth method, that of confining the sale of 
liquor wholly to salaried agents of the Government, 
is a somewhat heroic remedy for the evils of unre- 
stricted sale. Under this system the Government 
undertakes not to regulate but to carry on the liquor 
traffic. The essence of the system is that the seller, 
being a salaried officer, shall have no interest in 
pushing the sale of drink. This method has been 
adopted in. Sweden and in the Duchy of Finland. It 
arose in Gothenburg, and hence is known as the 
Gothenburg System. It has been a decided financial 
success ; but what its effect has been on the morals 
of the community we have no means of ascertaining. 
In Finland, after deducting sixteen and a half per 
cent. of the profits for expenses, stc., the balance is 
devoted to public uses—schools, free libraries, and 
the like. Some communes have laid up a fund of 
from $10,000 to $20,000 out of the profits of the | 
business. 

5. What is known in this country as the Maine 
Law is a modification of the Gothenburg system. 
Under the Maine law the State carries on the liquor 
traffic. ‘‘ Agents” are elected by each township, 
who have a monopoly of the business ; all other 
sales are prohibited. The ‘‘ agent” keeps a record 
open to the public, in which he puts down the name 
of every purchaser, with the amount of his purchase, 
and the purpose for which it is wanted. And he is 
allowed to sell only to those who aver their intention 
to use it for medicinal, mechanical, or sacramental 

. The prohibitory system of Kansas is radi- 
cally different in that ‘it allows the seller to retain an 
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interest in the sale. Only drug stores are allowed to 
sell, after giving bonds to sell only on the prescrip- 
tion of a physician, and the physician is also required 
to give bonds to prescribe only in cases of actual 
sick uess, 

We believe this summary gives our readers a toler- 
ably comprehensive aecount of all the methods thus 
far devised for dealing by legislation with the liquor 
traflic. It must be confessed that none of them have 
proved so successful as to be anything more than a 
doubtful experiment. ‘There is covetousness in the 
few willing to make money out of the ruin of their 
fellow-men ; there is a quenchless appetite in the 
many eager to be ruined. The chemical affinity 
between the two is so great that as yet no govern- 
mental barrier has been able to keep them apart. 
The tax system of the Continent, imitated by the 
Scott law in Ohio, has made the liquor sellers pay 
« very small part of the damage they inflict on the 
community, and that is all. The license system has 
never practically had any considerable effect to re- 
duce the number or modify the character of the 
places where liquor is sold. Few Americans would 
be willing to see their Government going into the 
liquor business in imitation of Sweden and Russia ; 
the only effect would be the still further corruption 
of government by a corrupting traffic. Under the 
Maine Law the public sale of liquor has been stopped 
in the villages and rural districts, but not in the very 
few large cities of that State; the experiment in 
other States produced no decisive favorable results ; 
and the result in Kansas, under a Governor who 
desires te see a similar system a failure, is still unde- 
termined, Local option works well in Massachu. 
setts; but it has produced almost absolutely no 
effect in restricting the sale in even the rural com- 
munities in New York. Under these circumstances 
our advice to our readers is both simple and explicit. 
It is to organize in their respective communities ; 
to avail themselves of the power given to them by 
the laws of their State and the condition of public 
opinion in their own locality ; to do all which that 
power gives them to reduce the evils of an unre- 
stricted sale of strong drink; to do this at once, 
without wasting time in either bemoaning evils which 
they should set themselves to cure, or in agitations 
for remote measures, which may not be attainable, 
and which, if attained, may not be productive of 
practical results ; and, above all, to remember that in 
Republican America public opinion is the power 
behind the throne—the only potency there is or can 
be in law, and a power more potent than law itself. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


HE few are iu the churches, the many outside. 
On Sunday nights the theaters are full and the 
churches thin. Absentees from all public worship 
* abound, and the evils resulting are a dark cloud in 
‘our bright sky. How shall we bring im the people? 
' Gather in the children. The youths of to-day will 
be the masses in 1910; and if we get them for Christ, 
we shall soon have the masses. Children will hear and 
come if they are really wanted and sought for. It is 
an easy thing to win a child when you put your heart 
toit. Itis a joyous work. A little girl in London, 
living up-stairs, took her rose to the flower show 
and got the prize. When asked how she raised such 
a fine rose she said, ‘‘I took it round to the windows 
where the sun comes in.” Keep the children in the 
sunshiue of Christ’s love, and they will follow and 
thrive. 

Seek out the people one by one. Let each bring 
one person to the prayer service and Sunday wor- 
ship, and the congregations will be doubled. This 
is the leaven that goes through the lump. 

Let there be welcome for all at the door of the 
church and the door of the pew. The courtesy of 
the ushers goes a great way. The kindness of the 
pew-owner in giving the cordial home feeling to the 
stranger clinches the nail on the inside. ‘‘ We are 
glad to see you. You will always be welcome,” is 
the straw in the golden tie that binds. Fill your 
pew every Sunday, and invite a young man alone in 
the city to sit with you, and to dine now and then 
with you after service. Give invitations to church 
through the week ; hand cards to the churchless with 
notice of service, Take some man’s place who cannot 
get away, and serve for him while he goes to church. 
If you cannot go at night, fill up your seat so the 
empty pew need not stand in judgment against you. 
If a poor neighbor’s wife cannot go on account of 
the children, go of an evening and take care of her 
children now and then, so she can go. A church 


member remembered an old ferryman who had not | 


attended church for twenty years. He went and 
took his place at the ferry, and sent the ferryman to 
occupy his seat at church. In Edinburgh, a circle 
of Christian ladies goes every Sunday afternoon to 
poor houses in the city, caring for the household 
while the mothers go to God’s house. 

A sitting for a young man or needy family makes 
a fine present at Christmas time. Business men, 
providing for such persons in their employ as would 
not otherwise go to church, can exert a powerful in- 
fluence on young men away from home, and lonely, 
with which the larger towns swarm. A dry goods 
merchant in St. Louis, with one hundred and forty 
employees, closes his store at five p.m. on Friday, 
and holds service for an hour, his pastor preaching. 
What hinders more from doing this? It opens the 
road to regular church-going and the Christian life. 

With such ingenious and loving plans might a 
great number be reached every Sunday of those who 
never go to church, especially of young men and 
mothers, the most important classes. But, besides 
such methods of drawing the people to the 
church, the church can take the word of life to 
many more who can never be thus reacheds ‘‘Go 
preach the Gospel.” Not simply say ‘‘ Come.” 
Preach it to ‘‘ every creature.’’ Christset the exam- 
ple of going from house to house and among business 
men. His greatest sermons were to single souls. 
The apostles ‘‘ were everywhere preaching the word.” 
Have open-air services through the summer near the 
pools of shame and crime where the pleasure-seekers 
most do congregate. Hold cottage prayer-meetings 
through a neighborhood, and get in those who would 
never at first go tochurch. Plant a mission station 
in a needy place, and teach the word of God to the 
children, and preach it to the people. What good it 
does a church to have a mission for its young people ! 
Make a systematic visitation of a neglected district, 
with Bibles and leaflets, and comforts for the sick 
and needy, winning the people to the mission’s service, 
A Christian lady of wealth keeps a room in her 
house with clothing for children, whom she teaches 
on the Sabbath. Conduct services in halls in 
eligible places, and preach the Gospel of redemption 
with simplicity and power, Institute Sunday-night 
services in the theater. Sow the community with 
the seeds of life. Plant cities with the truth. Fill 
every home with invitations to the better life. Many 
will scoff, but some will give heed. The love of 
Christ conquers all things. It removes every hin- 
drance, and never knows defeat. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HANKSGIVING is a day for hallowed memories 
as well as for present joys, festivities, recreations, 
and worships. Early days on the hillsides of New 
England send their perspectives, by the reaction of 
retrospection, over life’s devious ways and through the 
outlooks of to-day. Hopes, anticipatioos, purposes, 
friendships, loves, the early morning tints of life’s 
horizon, in many cases have mellowed into the sober 
completeness of life’s October. The backward look 
ing is more than a memory; it is a conscious reality ; 
an experience of vivid and swiftly changing scenes, 
dark and brilliant, desponding and heroic, reflective 
and impulsive, births and deaths, sorrows and trans- 
figurations. 

In and about Boston the festive observance of the 
day this year was a marked characteristic. Some 
of the theaters, many of the employers, manu- 
facturers, traders, and corporations, gave their em- 
ployees turkeys; liquor dealers not only doing 
the same, ‘but contributing gifts to the poor: waile 
friendly donations and gifts of charity were nu- 
merous and abundant from thousands of sources. 
There is, down deepin man’s nature, however selfish 
and indurated by sin and traffic, some noble sentiment, 
some divine emotion, reflex of the blurred divine 
image inthe soul, which responds, at times, to the touch 


| of a common humanity, that is prophetic of future 


recognized and actualized brotherhood of the race} 
At the quarters of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and tbe Young Men’s Christian Union, 
sumptuous dinners were provided for young men who 
have no homes or are away from home; and pleasant 
after-dinner addresses were made, among the speakers 
being Phillips Brooks, W. B. Wright, H. P. Kidder, 
and E.C. Fitz. The hotels contributed largely to these 
feasts. The hearts of the ‘Little Wanderers” at 
their home were made literally to sing for joy, for they 
caroled like birds in their service before dinner, and 
ate the repast with gladness. Among the Thanksgiv- 
ing donations to the home was a check of $200 fiom 
two little granddaughters of the Hon. Otis Clapp. In 
the lower hall of Tremont Temple the newsboys and 
bootblacks were made happy by a bountiful festival. 


Frolics and sports out-of-doors ran their accustomed 
rounds, excepting skating on the ice, of which there 
was none; but that misnomer, the roller-rink, was fre- 
quented by youths who would be invigorated by 
& ten-mile dash over the icy surface of a lake, 
the wind charged with tonic and the sky beaming 
with benedictions and beckoning to health and. vigor 
I confess that I like the hilarity of sports on this holli- 
day, but Ido not quite see where the fun comes in 
in foot-ball matches, unless it be in a fancied notion of 
heroism, and the testing of balms and ointments to 
soothe kicked shins and to heal bruised and lacerated 
flesh. 

The amusing side in the observance this year has 
not been confined to the theaters ; for our funny Gov- 
ernor would indulge in a proclamation that set the min- 
isters agog. Sgme would not read it, substituting in- 
stead the President’s; some read parts of it, revising 
according to taste; some read it in a half-quizzical 
way; some interjected remarks. Inthe town of Win- 
throp, near Boston, all the clergymen refused to read 
the proclamation from the pulpit; but at a town meet- 
ing a day or two later, called to consider the needs of 
the fire department, a motion was made and carried 
that, as the clergymen omitted to read it, the clerk of 
the town be requestedto doit; and when he bevan, the 
minority set up a howl; andso it went for an hour or 
two, the clerk trying toread, and the opposition mak- 
ing the scene hideous by their yells; till at last the 
police, and pacific remarks from a clergyman, made 
it possible for the reading to go on, after which the 
body adjourned, leaving the question of fire-engines 
till a more convenient season. In some pulpits on 
Thanksgiving Day the Governor got palpable hits. 
Dr. Bartol aimed a whole discourse at him, from the 
euphonious text, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord, who hath de- 
livered us out of the hand of Pharaoh ;” and it must 
be admitted that Butler sat for a life-size portrait, 
although the Doetor got his Shakespeare a little mixed. 

At one board in Boston, thirty-tive sat down to din- 
ner, in whose veins flowed the blood of thé family 
stock, including parents and grandparents, children 
and grandchildren. Itis a consummation devoutly to 
be wished that the old New England families might be 
revived, so that children and children’s children might 
learn of the ways of the Lord in leading us out of 
social bondage; the ties of consanguinity, on festive 
and other occasions, inspiring the sougs that should 
bind all, oldand young, as in golden chains to the feet 
of God. 


The sudden death of the Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, 
the widely known and successfu! Unitarian clergyman 
of East Boston, while offering prayer in a union 
service in the orthodox church, touched chords that 
vibrated sensitively through wide circles. As if pro- 
phetic of the coming day when God’s watchmen shall 
all see eye to eye, it has been the custom for some 
years for all the Protestant churches to unite in 
Thanksgiving services. On the recent occasion Mr. 
Cudworth had just begun to pray, but he suddenly 
paused, remarking, ‘‘I must stop,” and fell over upon 
his side, and instantly psased away. With the excep- 
tion of several years in the army and one year recently 
abroad, he has been in active service the year through 
in his church in East Boston since the commence- 
ment of his ministry in 1852. He gathered a large 
congregation ; a Sunday-schoo! of some seven hundred 
—the largest Unitarian school, | have seen it stated, in 
the world; he was ever active among all classes, 
bright, cheerful, hopeful, and helpful, especially to 
young men; busy in temperance work and all works 
of reform; vivacious, apt, eminentiy sensible, of pure 
life and earnest purpose; he did his work well, and 
seemed ready, at the age of fifty-eight, for his trans- 
lation. Of the men of all denominations who have 
frequently spent the night in my family, a visit or 
two from Mr. Cudworth, while engaged in his temper- 
ance work, left an aroma, especially for the children, 
as fragrant as any; and those occasions will ever be 
recalled with pleasure and gratitude. 

An experiment of no common interest in the social 
improvement of the poor in Bostun has been success- 
fully tried by two young ladies, an account of which 
was given by Mrs. R. 3S. Lincoln ina recent meeting 
of the Associated Charities. Hiring a house of twenty- 
seven tenements for $1,000 a year, in a poor neighbor- 
hood, they put it in comfortable and cleanly repair, 
insisted that prompt rents should be paid, allowed no 
gifts, paid daily visits themselves, collected their own 
rents—oceasionally work was fourd for those who 
needed it—required the tenants to keep the rooms 
clean, while the owners kept them in repair; dismissing 
hopelessly bad tenants, exercising constant care, pa- 
tience, and perseverance, and encouraging thrift by 
small reductions if the rent was paid in advance. By 
this supervision and enterprise they have furnished 
the poor with good accommodations, not allowing the 
compartments to be overcrowded, and in four years 
have made the property to pay eleven percent. Here 
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is a suggestion. I am sure that, soon or late, practical | 


work among the poor will begin by the clearing out of 
the overcrowded populations in low streets; and by 
city ordinance and good administration make it impos- 
sible for people to live in dark and foul tenements ; 
and then, by instruction and the helping hands of the 
friends of the poor, shape the way for their advance in 
the comforts of life and the decencies of civilization. 

As the municipal elections advance in their canvass 
I think we all, when we reflect, are glad that the At- 
Jantic Ocean rolls between us and the politics of 
Europe. It seems to me that Providence thus physic- 
ally has set barriers which, though not insuperable, 
yet are checks to inrushing communistic hordes and 
adventurers, while the political and social forces of our 
free government work out the problem of the Republic 
piecemeal. The immense chasms of socialism; peo- 
ple so far apart in their fortunes; the antagonisms of 
class and caste—this is the disease that challenges the 
political therapeutics of our time. The dangerous 
classes—who are they? They are many; but, first of 
all and chief of all, I rate the monopolists who make 
haste to be rich; whose selfishness is one swiiling 
maelstrom, swallowing the resources of a continent to 
aggrandize the few. 

Physicians pronounce the Rev. William Mitchel, of 
Westboro’, iu an excited state of mind, in a ‘“‘dazed” 
condition. His friends claim that he is not in his 
right mind. As his case is in the hands of the doctors 
and the lawyers, the public should wait developments 
patiently aud in charity. I give the facts in the case, 
and withhold comment. 

The New England Reading Circle, which has been 
started in Boston by the Monday Club, is not in any 
sense a rival of the Chautauqua circles. It is simpler, 
and aims to meet a practical need of some of the New 
England people. Some four hundred have joined, and 
its usefulness seems apparent. Letters of inquiry 
should be addressed to the Rev. A. E. Dunning, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 

Two meetings of the Law-and-Order League were 
held Sunday evening; one at the Rev. Edward E. 
Hale’s church, and one at the Rev. W. B. Wright’s 
church ; and both were enthusiastic and successful. 


—The Bostou Church Calendar is as follows : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hail, 10 A Layman’s View of 
Preaching. Paper by Mr. 8S. B. Capen. 

Methodists.— Wesleyan Hall, 10 a.m, The Color Line in the South. 
Opened by the Kev. Mark Trafton. 

Univerealists.—Continuation of the discussions on Evolution, It 
is hoped Professor Morse will read 4 paper. 

Baptiste. —At Tremont Temple, 10 a.m. Effect of the Penaltysof 
Sin on Nature. Opened by Dr. Franklin Johnson. 

—The Baptist parsonage in Milo, Me., was recently 
burned. 

—Dr. Buckingham preached a pointed and able ser- 
mon in his pulpit, Springfield, Mass., November 25, on 
municipal politics, advocating the enforcement of - the 
laws, especially the laws for the suppression of intem- 
perance. 

—The Rev. Father Boone, ex-President of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, has been transferred to Gonzago 
College, Washington, D. C. 

—The new Congregational Church in Wilmington, 
Vt., was dedicated November 14, Dr. Blake, of Spring- 
field, preaching. The aebt was cancelled on the occa- 
si0n. 

—Rabbi Marcus, of Boston, returned the Governor’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation to his Excellency, labeled 
as ‘* Decidedly off color, and full of moral and religious 
flaws.” 

—Dr. Eels, the venerable missionary of forty-five 
years, from Oregon, was present at the examination of 
Munson Academy recently, being a graduate of fifty 
years’ standing. 

—The Thanksgiving offering forthe poor at Phillips 
Brooks’s church was about $3,000. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


5S the letter from Chicago was omitted in last 

week’s Christian Union, it will not be improper 

to go back a little in dates and speak of events some- 
what old. 

The mecting of the Congregational Club at the Palmer 
House, Monday evening, November 19, was a well- 
attended, enjoyable affair. It wasa sortof Luther me- 
morial meeting. Snortaddresses were made by several 
gentlemen who had prepared themselves with much 
care and who therefore were able to say a great deal 
in a very few minutes. All of; the addresses were 
good—some of them, notably that of the Rev. James 
Powell, thrillingly eloquent. After giving due credit 
to the Roman Catholic Church asa patron of learn- 
ing, and dwelling briefly upon the revival of letters 
in the fifteenth century, and the work of the Human- 
ists, Mr. Powell said that the effect of the Reformation 
upon education was threefold: (1) fo emancipate 
education from bondage to human tradition. (2) To 
enlarge its scope so as to recognize truth in all its 


departments, in nature as well as in Scripture and phi- 
losophy. (3) Tomakeit popular. Luther favored com- 
mon schools, the education of the people, and the thor- 
ough instruction of those who were to enter the minis- 
try. He believed thatthe circulation of the Scriptures 
would give light to the world, would quicken intellect 
while purifying morals. The Hon. C. C. Bonney, an 
invited guest, in speaking of the effect of the religious 
movement inthe sixteenth century upon government, 
said that Luther’s great contribution to the world was 
the truth that each individual man is responsible to 
God. The Lord of Hosts 1s therefore above Pope or 
Emperor. Hence Luther’s position at Leipsic, in the 
burning of the papal bull at Wittenberg, and at the 
Diet of Worms. The development of this idea, 
according to Mr. Bonney, brought the Pilgrims to 
Plymouth Rock, led Cromwell and the English people 
to the position that Parliament is greater than royalty, 
and gave birth to the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. That this declaration of civil and religicus liberty 
does not lead to anarchy is seen in the history of our 
free States and our Protestant churches. The most 
law-abiding citizen is always found where conscience 
is freest. he Rev. E. D. Eaton spoke admirably of 
the effect of the Reform Spirit upon Art, and Dr. 
Humphrey brought the meeting to aclose ina few 
fitting words upon the intimate relationship between 
the principles which Luther advocated and modern mis- 
sions. The club now has a membership of nearly two 
hundred, and is filling a place of its own, and filling it 
well. 

The Christian womea of the city, never weary in 
good work, are now making a new departure in their 
method of conductiug the temperance campaign. With. 
out diminishing any of their efforts to rescue those whose 
habits of intemperance are already formed, they will 
hereafter give special attention to methods by which 
the formation of such habits may be prevented. They 
will work through the churches, in the Sabbath- 
schools, and with the young when they can reach 
them, gathering them into temperance bands, and per- 
suading them to adopt temperance principles. A meet- 
ing of prominent ladies and well-known clergymen 
has been recently held to consider in what manner this 
most praiseworthy purpose can best be carried out. 

Last Sunday morning a committee of these ladies 
waited upon the different ministers’ meetings in order 
to secure their co-operation in the work they have un- 
dertaken. This co-operation will be cheerfully given, 
and in no long time we shall have Bands of Hope in 
all our churches and mission schools. We hope 
that the temperance cause is not losing ground here, 
although as yet we have experienced little benefit from 
the Harper License Law. But acase has been made 
up, which, with the consent of both sides, will soon be 
submitted to the Supreme Court for decision. As the 
friends of temperance feel sure that the law is on their 
side, and that the decision must be in their favor, they 
are anxious to bring matters to a crisis, and thus com- 
pel the Mayor and the Common Council to carry out 
the will of the people. 

Thanksgiving Day was observed in all our churches, 
and by nearly all our citizens. The Germans, it is 
said, do not see the need of the day, but nevertheless 
accept it as a holiday, and vie with their Yankee 
neighbors in making it a day of enjoyment and socia- 
bility. There were a good many union services 
Thursday, and a great many excellent sermons were 
preached. Judging from reports, the attendance must 
have been larger than usual. Some ministers, whose 
congregations were to unite with those of other 
churches in thanksgiving services, like Professor 
Swing, Dr. Thomas, Dr. Barrows, anticipated these 
union services, and preached appropriate sermons last 
Sunday morning. Of those whose hearts are gladdened 
by the return of this yearly feast, we doubt if there are 
anywhere any more loyal sons of the Pilgrims than are 
scattered throughout the West. Kemote from New 
England, they feel the power of her traditions more 
keenly and cherish them more lovingly than those who 
still live on her soil. If they can make a New England 
in the West, a larger, broader, more catholic New 
England than is found on the Atlantic, they will be 
happy. For this they are striving and praying, and 
at every token of success they rejoice. Next Monday 


morning Mr. Mozoomdar's ‘‘ Oriental Christ” is to be 
reviewed at our Ministers’ Meeting. Dr. Scudder is to 
give us an account of the Brahmo Somaj in connection 
with this review, together with his opinions of Christian 
work in India. Tuesday evening, December 4, the 
Rev. H. C. Hovey, D.D., late of Fairhaven, Conn., 
will be installed pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. E. F. Williams, of 
Chicago, preaching the sermon. Of the wonderful 
growth of the churches in the New Northwest some- 
thing may perhaps be said next week. 
CuicaGo, December 1. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
That predominant and strongly-marked traits of character 
make their impress en men’s faces few will deny; that the 
quality and activity of a man’s brains are physiognomically 


manifested the Spectator is inclined to doubt. The ‘ words 
that breathe and the thoughts that burn” with the life and fire 
of genius have come from souls whose portals are very like 
those of other men who have been known only as belonging 
tothe great army of mediocrity. The‘ poet's eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” is matched by that of many a quick-tempered 
but soulless churl. ,.The dome-like forehead and dul) black 
eyes of Webster are duplicated by many a man who gives no 
sign of having within him the thunder and lightning that 
slept in the Massachusetts statesman. The greatness of the 
great is a diffusive spiritual atmosphere which the physiog- 
nomist cannot compress into materiality. Does the disciple 
of Lavater demur? Let him stroll along a crowded street, 
and, instead of looking at the passers-by as ordinary men 
and women, imagine himself to be in the presence of the 
immortals. How quickly will they adapt themselves to their 
new character! What hitherto unseen capabilities show 
themselves! What brilliant eyes flashing with suppressed 
wit, or dull ones ready to be lit up with the torch of genius! 
what noble foreheads manifesting greatness, or low ones 
cunningly concealing it! what firm chins and strong noses, 
showing the determination of genius; or indecisive chins 
and concave noses, showing the triumph of genius over 
bodily disadvantages! what strength in the coarse faces, 
and refinement in the delicate ones!—geniuses all, until we 
know them. A look at our fellow-creatures in this imag- 
inative light, and a comparison of them, mentally and fa- 
cially, with those whose great deeds fill the paves of history 
and literature and art and science, will do much toward 
convincing the experimenter that great men are ordinury 
individuals plus something which does not appear in their 
faces, and that the character which we see in the face is 
largely the formulation of our knowledge of what lies be- 
hind it. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

The other Sunday I was invited to preach in St. ——'s 
Church. It is perhaps proper to say that St. ——’s is not aa 
Episcopal church, though it has borrowed a kind of modified 
liturgy from somewhere, so that one or two anthems 
crop out in places quite unexpected to an old gentleman like 
myself, accustomed only to the simple ways of our fathers. 


The choir, too, seems to have lost its place. The old choir — 


gallery at the other end of the church was almost 
empty; I believe there was one old gray-headed negro and 
one or two small boys in it; but surely they might have 
found room in the pews down-stairs. So there was quite 
room enough there for the organ and the choir. But no! 
nothing can be donein our days as our fathers used to do 
it. The fact that they used to doit in any way seems to be 
reason enough for changing the fashion. So the choir in 
St. ——’s was put right behind the minister. I used to enjoy 
the music, but I can’t say that I do when it is sung right into 
my ears. However, that was not so bad as the whispering 
into my ears during almost the whole of the long prayer. 
While I was trying to confess the sins and offer the thanks 
and present the petitions of the congregation, a whispered 
colloquy was kept up, to a running accompaniment of a 
rustie of leaves, and, toward the close, a pulling out and 
pushing in of organ stops, that was quite destructive of de- 
votion. More than once I feared I should quite break down. 
I wish you would say, Mr. Spectator, for an old-fashioned 
minister, that prayer is a part of worehip, and that if choirs 
do not want to pray, at least they should keep still, and not 
prevent other people from praying by their whispering and 
hunting for anthems or what-not during prayer-time. 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Rev.) THEOPHILUS PARSONS. 


The Spectator being a Dutchman, and hence, as « matter 
of course, knowing nothing of the American curse of dys- 
pepsia, has sometimes wondered why stomach complaints 
are more common on thie side of the Atlantic than on that 
side. It cannot be the climate, for the Indian lived under the 
same disadvantages of climate, and has probably been made 
aware of the existence of the stomach only by education ; it 
can scarcely be systematic over-eating, for the Eoglishman 
thrives on five meals aday while the American eats but three. 
The Spectator thinks it comes from eating jimcracks instead 
of food ; pies, cakes, and candies, instead of bread, cheese, 
and meat. A man cannot build a sure foundation upon 


sand; still less upon sand intermixed with sugar. Yet 


Americans commence as children in laying this saccharine 
foundation for their health. The other day the Spectator 
saw a charity, noble in intention, which was giving its best 
efforts to the production of dyspeptics. Hundreds of little 
children were given the opportunity to gorge themselves 
upon rich and indigestible food, without let or hindrance 
save the capacity of their outraged little stomachs—outraged 
alike by the quality and quantity of the food forced upon 
them by ravenous appetite and mistaken kindness. And 
this in the name of charity!. Truly it was the charity which 
endureth all things. 


It is pleasant to report that Mr. George W. Cable, the nov- 
elist, is meeting with great success as a reader of his own 
stories. Audiences are charmed everywhere with the effect- 


iveness and delicacy with which he brings out the charac- 


teristic traits of the delightful people wao throng his pages. 
Mr. Cable is one of the most modest and unassuming of 
men; he has earned his success without the aid of any 
puffery, by virtue of real talent and genuine work. The 
desire to see and hear literary men is a perfectly natural and 
healthy one. Nothing lends so much charm and vitality to 
a book as the ability to imagine how the author wrote or 
would read it—to put between the lines his own personality ; 


and this can be done in no better way than in that which 7 


Mr. Cable is taking. He has high literary precedent for 
his undertaking. Who that heard Dickens will ever again 
read what he heard the novelist himself interpret without a 
vivid recollection of the great romancer himself ? 
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“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.”’ 
By 8. H. THAYER. 
WEET winstrelsy, that holds, and ever will, 
Dominion over men, thou wert not born 
Alone in visions of earth’s early morn, 
Ere wisdom clipped their wingéd dreams, to fill 
With deepening lore the classic page, for still, 
E’en though the gods are lost, and grope forlorn, 
Heaven’s angels brood wherever faith is borne, 
In beatific prayer and song, to thrill 
The soul with imagery divine. 


O, teach 
Thon ever Truth (God's messenger of light 
And love enwrapt, and angel-winged), nor may 
The dull philosophies of men outreach — 
The glory of transfigured thought, whose sight, 
Prophetic, touches Immortality. 


SLEEPY HoLLow, November, 1883. 


A MORNING WITH BIG THUNDER. 
By Grorce S. Merriam. 


< ES, sir, most of our peop!e are Roman Catho- 
lics, and that’s mostly what keeps them 
back.” 

The speaker was a Penobscot Indian, and his two 
listeners were seated in a canoe which he was pad- 
dling over the blue waters of Frenchman’s Bay, on the 
Maine coast. He was a man about sixty years old, 
grandly built, standing. six feet four and three-quar- 
ters; with a strongly marked and very expressive face, 
full of power and of gentieness ; grizzled h.ir and mus- 
tache; a voice deep aud mellow. His companions ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Loring, but his better known name 
was Big Thunder. Ile had a geniality and communi- 
cativeness wholly different from the impassive stoicism 
so common in his race. Ip his manner there was a 
gracious courtesy, which, with the largeness of the 
man’s whole make-up, caused the two people who had 
hired him by the hour to feel as if they were receiving 
the friendly service of a prince. As the canoe voyaged 
among the islands, the water dancing and laughing in 
a million ripples, the great hills of Mount Desert 
standing wrapped in dreamy haze, the song of the 
breakers dying into sudden silence as the canoe slipped 
from seaward to landward side of an island, he had 
entertained his passengers with stories of moose 
hunts and bear killings, of luring seals and snooting 
rapids, of his travels and encampments through half 
_ of the Eastern States. Now a question was asked as to 
the religion of his people, and he made answer as 
above. 

‘*Then you are not a Catholic?” ! 

‘‘No, sir. They turned me out along time ago. I 
said, ‘ You may turn me out of church, but you can’t 
turn mc away from the face and eyes of God! Ican 
pray to him just as well outin the alder swamp as in 
your meeting-house.’ 

‘‘First thing that turned me from their religion, I 
was out in the woods ’long with a priest, and we 
killed a deer—or fawn it was. We were very hungry, 
but it was Friday, and I knew by his religion that we 
oughtn’t to eat it that day, so I watched him. We 
made a fire, and roasted some, and salted it, and ate 
it. Then the priest took his book, and says, ‘Now, 
let’s knee: down and pray that that meat may be made 
bread!’ Well, I kneeled down with him, but I didn’t 
pray much. It was more’n I could stand. That cured 
me of that religion, right off and for always. When I 
got home I told our folks abcut it, and some said it 
- was all right to pray so, and others said it wasn’t. 

‘Our folks lived at Oldtown. There are five hun- 
dred and forty of them there now. After a while they 
chose me one of the Council. ’Course I wantea, same as 
_ any man does who is chosen to office, toimprove what 
I was put therefor. Sol began to talk to them about 
having schools for our children. Isaid, ‘Look at the 
Passamaquoddy and 8t. John Indians, how ignorant 
they are; when the white folks talk to them they can’t 
say anything but ‘‘Yes” and ‘‘No.” Are we going 
to stay like that ? I’ve been around and traveled some, 
and I’ve seen lots of chances where, if a man had edu- 
cation, he could make something by it. Why, when I 
was a little boy, I was out once with one of our gov- 
ernors, and we got lost in a big snow-storm. Pretty 
soon we come to a sign-post, and, thinks I, ‘‘ Now 
we'll know where to go to.” But he couldn’t read the 
words, and I couldn’t, s0 we went on six or seven 
miles out of our way. Now, we’re only here for a 
little while, but our children are to come after us, and 
why not give themachance? The Legislature will 
give us the money for a school, any day.’ 

‘**T talked so for a spell, and it got ’round, and bime- 
by the priest heard of it. Father Fenwick was the 
priest—he was Bishop Fenwick afterward. He came 
down to the church and gave the people a goo d scold 


. and catechisms and the like. 


ing. ’Course I couldn’t say anything in the church. 
But after we come out, says I, ‘If he’d talk anywhere 
else, I know I could answer him.’ Just then the 
priest come along, and I says to him, ‘Would you be 
willing to talk out here and answer my questions.” 
‘Oh, yes,’ says he. ‘Well, now,’ says I, ‘why 
shouldn’t our people get schooling and education ?’ 
Says he, ‘If they get all those ideas they’ll be leaving 
the Catholic Caourch.’ Says I, ‘Ain’t you educated ? 
You must be, or how could you be a priest? Well, 
education doesn’t make you leave the Church.’ I 
cornered him every time! Says I, ‘I don’t want our 
people to leave the Church, but I want them to know 
something, so’s to have achance. They can, some of 
them, read Latin; enough to read the Latin hymns 
and prayers ; but what good does Latin do them? No 
more than Indian would do you. There is thousands 
and miilions of people coming to tbi3 country, and if 
we don’t learn and get ahead we shall be crowded 
down to nothing.” He couldn’t answer me. 

‘* Well, I got my way about the schco!] when at last 
the young men were chosen to the Council. There 
were four young men to three old ones, and we voted 
to ask for the school. The Legislature gave us some 
money right away—they were dreadful glad to. Three 
hundred dollars the first year, and if we used it well 
we should have all we wanted next year. But the 
priest, he sent the teacher for the school. He wasa 
man from Ireland, with a great brogue. First thing 
he begun teaching the children prayers and bymns to 
the Virgin—an hour a day of that, and not much else. 
The school had been placed in charge of the commit- 
tee of the neighboring town—I saw to that; our 
people didn’t know enough to have charge of it. So 
I went over to one of tve committee, and I says to 
him, ‘Squire, this isn’t the man to teach our children. 
We don’t want his brogue ; we’ve got too much brogue 
of ourown! They’ve told us if our children learn 
well this year next year we shall have all we want. 
We’re after that ‘‘all we want,” and we need a good 
teacher.’ Next day I saw the man from Ireland cross- 
ing the river with his valise! ‘ And who do you want 
for teacher?’ saysthe Squire. ‘ Why,’ saysl, ‘there’s 
your youngest girl; she knows enough, plenty, to 
teach our children. It'll keep the money in town, too. 
So she was the teacher, and the children learned first- 
rate. Committee said nobody’s children learned 
smarter than ours. That was in 1860, and we’d never 
bad a school before. We've had’em ever since. The 
committee was over there t’other day, to examine, 
and they couldn’t catch the children in readin’, nor 
cipherin’, nor nothin’! No smarter children any- 
where. 

‘*T haven’t lived there regular for a good many 
years. ButIgothere often. was there a little while 
ago to see my uncle, and he and I and some of the 
men get up till two o’clock talking over the affairs of 
the tribe. They’re getting on well. ‘ Uncle,’ says I, 
‘look at the difference it’s made. You’ve got grand- 
children that knows more than you do!’ They’ve put 
up seventy or eighty new buildings since 1860; some 
of them cost two or three thousand dollars. And 
they’re all friendly and neighborly with the white 
folks. 

‘*Now the Catholics have got some Sisters of 
Charity there. They’ve put up a three thousand dollar 
house for them. They teach the children hymns 
But we have the public 
schools all the same. I talked with one of ’em—NSister 
Frances—pretty reasonable woman she was, too. Says 
I, ‘ When you first came down here, it was to be all at 
the church’s expense, and not at the people’s. Butnow 
I see you are putting it on to the people—sa collection 
every two or three Sundays. And there’s things they 
need you might do for them—there’s some old people 
who can’t read or write.”’ I talked to our folks against 
giving them so much money—=s hundred families, say, 
five dollars apeice; that’s five hundred a year for the 
Sisters—a great deal of money. ‘ Put by the dollars,» 
I tell them ; ‘ that’s the way to get on.’ Since then, 
though, the Sisters have begun an evening schoo! for 
the older people, and that’s a good thing.” 

‘* And when did they turn you out of the Church ?” 
it was asked. 

‘*Oh, long ago—before we got the school. I gave 
up going to confession. I saw a man can’t be saved 
by those things. He must be his own workman.” 

‘*Do your friends who stay in the Church give you 
the cold shoulder?” 

‘‘Some do, but not much. None of the people are 
as strict Catholics as they used to be. In those days 
if the priest had told them to jump from the top of the 
steeple, they’d have done it. 

‘*As I go about, I go to meeting wherever I happen 
to be. I’ve been to the Methodists; in some things 
they made me think of the Catholics. Then I went to 
the Quakers; they’re just the other way. I can wor- 
ship with ’most any of them. I was ina meeting the 
other evening, and the minister asked me totalk. I 


said I wasn’t prepared, and hadn’t much English, but 
I did the best I could, and told my belief.” ; 

‘*And what is your belief ?” 

“Well, I believe every man must act for himself— 
that’s my candid opinion. Putting oil on a man when 
he’s going to die won’t help him, nor going into the 
water won’t help him—not if he goes ten times, Why, 
I’ve seen them that thought when they’d done ¢ékat 
they could go up a ladder without any rounds! 

‘*And I believe there is a Greater Power with us. 
He is all about us; he h2ars every word. He is the 
atmosphere! I wish I could say what I want to; I 
haven’t any English to put my thoughts in. 

‘*T don’t believe that when we die we shall gotoa 
place where we burn up. It isn’t reasonable. It’s 
something Here that we’ve got todo with. If I put my 
hand in the fire, it will burn; if I don’t, it won’t. 
Some people say, after being miserable here, we shall 
be burned forever. But would we mske ovr children 
suffer? I believe in heaven. The Greater Power's 
works must end in a good place.” 

‘*Tg your wife a Catholic ?” asked one of his hearers. 

‘* My wife,” said he—and nothing could exceed the 
respect and delicacy with which this Indian gentleman 
spoke of his wife, or the affection with which he 
mentioned his children—‘‘my wife was brought up a 
strict Catholic, and I never said a word to influence 
her, but she thinks asI do. I heard her telling some 
one: ‘ You say all but Catholics go to hell; but I don’t 
see but they go to just as good a place as the 
Catholics.’ 

‘Tt was on my wife’s account that I gave up travel- 
ing around as I used to. She has sick headaches, and 
& warm climate is bad for her. So fora good many 
years I have lived about here. But this winter I mean 
to build a big canoe, and in the spring take my family 
to the head-waters of the Connecticut, and put our 
utensils on board, and float down the river to Say- 
brook, and show them some of the places where I’ve 
been.” 

‘*Do you teach your children to pray ?” 

_“T do, ma’am "—dropping his voice into alow and 
reverent tone—‘‘and every morning ani every night 
we pray together to the Greater Power. I use the 
New Testament and books of prayer—whatever 
prayer-books they like best—Episcopal, or Universalist, 
or what. 

‘‘T’ve prayed in all sorts of places. But in New 
York they took me into one of the churches—softest 
plush carpet on the floor, splendid eclors, a great music- 
making machine, and, oh! the sweetest voices I ever 
heard! It was a great exhibition. But I couldn’t 
think much of the Greater Power there. 

‘*l’ve kneeled down and prayed to him sometimes 
when I was out bunting; and I was ’most ashamed to 
be telling him my wants, when he knows everything. 
He is our Life, and without him we are nothing. I 
can’t talk about these things—I haven’t the words.” 

But if the reader could have heard and seen him as 
he spoke, could have listened to the modulations of 
the rich, expressive voice, noted the simplicity of each 
word, felt the unconscious dignity, the truthfulness, 
the reverence, he would have thought that the speaker 
needed not Macaulay’s words to recite his history, or 
Emerson’s to utter his confession of faith. It was a 
child of nature who spoke—as genuine and original as 
the sea and sky and mountains that surrounded him— 
and through his words there breathed the voice of the 
‘*Greater Power.” 7 


ECHOES. 
PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


A recent issue of The Christian Union contains ar- 
guments and comments based upon the Chicago “ Trib- 
une’s” fraudn'ent interviews of members of the Iowa 
Legislature. You are betrayed by the ‘‘ Tribune” into the 
hands of sinners. The questions as to re-submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment, or the finality of the Supreme Court 
decision on the one formerly submitted, were no issnes 
whatever; but the question of statutory prohibition was a 
direct issue. The ‘‘ Tribune” is opposed to prohibition, and 
aided the license campaign; and, beirg defeated, wishes to 
show facts in perversion of the public judgment Iowa has 
& majority of people and legislators for prohibition—not 
counting wives and mothers. Governor Sherman has 
25,000 majority over the Democratic candidate, and the 
former is a most pronounced Prohibitionist, running on a 
prohibition platform, the sole issue being license or prohi- 
bition. The Greenback candidate was nominated on a 
constitutional and prohibition platform, and, after all the 
whisky defection from this party, they cave their candidate 
nearly 25,000 votes, so that on Governor’ there is nearly @ 
popular majority of 50,000 There were seven Greenbackers 
elected to the House, five of whom are for prohibition, but 
the Chicago ‘'Tribune” gives one. The same proportion of 
truth only was given by the ‘‘ Tribune” as to the Republican 
members. Not asingle Republican member is known to be 
against prohibition. The ‘‘ Tribune” simply colored the re- 
sults to suit its wishes, and the members put in doubt by it 
are fast declaring their views for prohibition. 

I regard the Republican party in the North as the only one 
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friendly to temperance as a political organization—not solidly 
so, to be sure—and if it wauts to give real eneouragement to 
temperance by legislative aid, it should not too hastily assume 
the burden of prohibition in every State. And I have no 
manner of sympathy with a small, separated coterie of over- 
righteous Prohibitionists who in their folly withdraw their 
vote from their only practical temperance friends and help 
the whisky elements into power. Yet in many States it has 
become a question of life or death for the Republican party 
to take up or refuse this issue. In lowa the temperance ele- 
ments got the msjority in the Republican primaries and 
forced the iseue. A refusal by the old political leaders to 
accede to it would have been utter defeat ; so that when the 
iasue was demanded by the majority in the party it was taken 
up by the whole party, and most vigorously fought through to 
success. 

We have an example of the wisdom of this course in Iowa 
by the iseue in Nebraska. Formerly Nebraska was Repub- 
lican by from 20 000 to 30,000 majority. This year the party 
only assumed a high-license ground, and only carried the 
State by less than 5000 majority. It is not the politicians 
that lead in prohibition. It is a movement, wise or otherwise, 
direct from a new element. In Ohio this year, according to 
the published reports, every county but five in the State 
was carried for the prohibition amendment, without any 
political party or press to support the movement. But for 
the five largest cities—and chiefly Cincinnati—with their char- 
acteristic elements that throw cff all good government, 
Ohio would have voted, without any stir or excitement 
through parties, a prohibition amendment into life. If it is 
true, as published, that all but five countries voted prohibi- 
tion in Ohio, it shows, with other facts, that prohibition in 
some way is @ rising t de, and needs the wisest counsel, and 
most certainly demands a faithful dissemination of the allied 
facts concerning it. Amos STECKEL. 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa, November 17. 


LAW AND ORDER IN BOUND BROOK. 


It would be impossible to pack into two columns of a 
newspaper more good sense on the intemperance question 
than you gave us in The Christian Union of November 22. 
Your advice, ‘‘ Organize to enforce existing laws,” if acted on 
by one in ten of the Christian or moral citizens of any com- 
munity, would do more to diminish drunkenness and its at- 
tendant evils, and more to educate the public conscience, 
than the immediate passage of a prohibitory amendment 
with the tastes and the consciences of the people as they are 
at present. 

In February, 1882, three citizens of Bound Brook met to 
consider what could be done to decrease the illegal sale of 
liquor in our town. Not one of the three was a temperance 
man ; that is, a pledged total abstainer. They parted without 
coming to a definite agreement, but on the way home two 
of the three finally agreed to unite in an endeavor to enforce 
the existing laws, and one of the two offered his parlors for 
@ meeting of such of the citizens as would be likely to sym- 
pathize with such 4 movement. The next week twelve gen- 
tlemen were invited to a conference, of whom eight were 
present and signed the following pledge or platform : 

‘* PLATFORM OF THE LAW-AND ORDER LEAGUE. 
**The subacribers, desiring to promote the beast interesta of our 


town, do hereby unite for the purpose of enforcing the law against 
any person who may be illegally selling intoxicating liquors.” 


The next week a public meeting was called in one of our 
churches, the invitations being given from the pulpite of all 
the churches. There were present forty persons. Thirty- 
nine signed the pledge. The fortieth man was the barkeeper 
of the hotel. Among the first to sign was a man who had 
more than once signed a license petition for a hotel. At 
present we number about sixty. Some are pledged total 
abetainers, some,are moderate drinkers, and a few have 
heretofore signed license petitions. At our first public 
meeting collections and subscrip ions amounted to $150. A 
lawyer in sympathy with the movement was employed as 
counsel. At the first term of court complaint was made 
before the Grand Jury against three saloon keepers who were 
selling without license. Two of the three were convicted, 
and on their agreeing to give up the bnsiness sentence was 
suspended. One svld out the next day and went, West.” 
The other abandoned the business for a time, but some of us 
suspect him to be again at his old tricks. 

At one term of our court three applications for license 
were denied on the submission by the League of proof that 
the persons or the places were unsuitable. One Sunday 
morning, before church time, five members together visited 
every saloon supposed to be violating the Sunday law, and 
requested their owners to obey the law. All but two ac- 
knowledged the propriety of so doing. The two who refused 
have been since fined by the courts. 

In conclusion let me say a few things to be noticed. 

1. We recognized at the outset that in union there is 
strength, and therefore our platform was made so broad that 
every law-abiding citizen could find room to stand on it. 

2. We did not undertake the impossible. According to the 
laws of our State even saloon keepers have some rights 
which we are bound to respect. We have, therefore, not 
thought it worth while to oppose the granting of licenses to 
saloons or hotels of long standing unless we could show 
either that their applications for license were not in accord- 
ance with law or that they had beenselling contrary to law. 

8. To enforce the license laws demands work; dirty work, 
some call it. Some of our members have done work of a 
kind and quantity that could not be purchased for money. 
Court never convenes without the presence of a member of 
the League, as well as our counsei. Every application for 
license is examined, and the court has never failed to post- 
pone action at our request, that we may have time to present 
evidence. 

Let us have more Law-and-Order Leagues. 

JOuN KERSHAW. 


THE LIQUOR POWER. 
IN WHAT DOES IT CONSIST? 


As one of your Maine readers, a lifelong worker in the 
temperance cause and student of the temperance problem, 
I have been much interested and stirred by your manly con- 
tributions to the discussion. In The Christian Union of 
last week you say, ‘* Prohibition as a distinct third-party 
movement has come to ahalt.”” Reviewing the outlook, you 
ask, ‘‘ What next?” And, out of ‘ definite and positive con- 
victions,” in answer to the question you say, ‘‘ Organize to 
enforce present laws.” This certainly should be the next 
step. In such @& movement all true men and all classes of 
men should immediately unite in the organization of ‘‘ Law- 
and-Order Leagues" for the enforcement of existing laws. 
This will ‘promote the growth of a healthy public sentiment” 
and due respect forlaw. This movement onght to be im- 
mediate. Meetingsshould be held at all the great centers of 
influence, and every pulpit and paper in the land lift up its 
voice, trumpet-toned, and call the people to action. Your 
suggestion of the organization of the Law-and-Order 
Leagues is the first step in the right direction. Now, why 
not take the second step, and secure the requisite meetings 
and preaching of pulpit and press? Society is in danger! 
Our homes are in danger! Even here in Maine, the most 
temperate State in the Union—in Androscoggin, the most 
temperate county in the State—on the streets of its cities 
staggering drunkards may beseen! None are safe except 
these engaged in the warfare with the liquor power. 

It seems to me that The Christian Union might unite the 
good people of the country iu such an organic movement as 
shall make the liquor power tremble, lose its strength from 
fear, and begin to die. In the liquor laws of each State there 
is, as you intimate, a prohibitory element. This element is 
their strength, the voice that speaks to the individual and 
public conscience in condemnation of the enormons evils of 
intemperance. But a license law carries with it the impres- 
sion of the public sanction of these evils. There is a price 
paid to government for ‘‘indulgence” in the great evil of 
liquor traffic, and immunity from law is thereby secured. 
This is theelement of weakness in the license laws. This, in 
principle, is the Tetzel of old. That-he is upon our streets 
and in our halls of legislation calls loudly for temperance 
reformation. Restriction of an evil, as taught in the lessons 
of the Old Testament, and in the history of the abolition of 
American slavery, as citedin your excellent article of last 
week, already referred to, bad this element of strength in it, 
that in spirit it was really prohibition developing as fast as 
the times and public sentiment could bear it or ripened to 
receive it. This we understand was the secret ot the success 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. It wastimely. It came 
just when the salvation of the national life demanded and 
public sentiment would sustain it. 

But another and much greater slavery is among us. It 
digs, right before our eyes, 90.000 graves and fills them with 
drunkards from our homes year by year! It causes the 
greater part of the disease, the crime, the poverty and 
wretchedness of our day. Why are the ‘' moral interests to 
be promoted by obedience to the temperance laws of theland 
weak, unorganized, and disunited "’? What does it mean that 
the municipal authorities of mest of the great cities are in 
unacknowledged confederation with the liquor dealers? The 
answer is at hand. I notice that most of what is said and 
written against the evils of intemperance is in opposition to 
the liquor traffic. The real root of the evil lies deeper—in 
the drinking habits of the people. The appetite for intori- 
cating drinks and the habit of indulging that appetite is the 
real secret and source of the liquor power of the Jand and 
world. The appetite and drinking habits of the people con- 
stitute the gigantic demand of our time that creates a com- 
meneurate supply. Here is the real cause of the manufact- 
ure and sale of all the alcohol consumed as a beverage. 
The love of money that compels men to engage in the liquor 
traffic would be powerless inthis direction were it not for the 
love of liquor seenia the drinking habits of the people. 
Demand creates supply. When there is no demand there is 
no supply. Lessen the demand for any commodity, and you 
will lessen the sapply. in proportion as we diminish the 
demand for intoxicating beverages we diminish the eupply. 

Let the people of this age realize this truth: that all alco- 
holic drinks are'only an evil to man—a deadly poison, either 
slow or quick—and cease this drinking habit. Then the dis- 
tilleries and breweries will dry up and the liquor traffic die- 
appear from our streets. Alcohol will then find its true place 
in mechanical, scientific, and medicinal uses (the latter be- 
ing exceedingly small). 

Drunkenness must be madea sin against God and human- 
ity, and treated as a crime, to be severely punished by the 
State; ‘‘ yielding to temptation is sin.” If there are cases of 
drunkenness that are not crime, then they are disease, and 
let them be treated as other diseases. It is high time that 
the family, the church, and the State were paying more at- 
tention to the drinking habits of the individual man. Let 
our efforts be to bring the people ‘‘ off and away " from the 
use of alcohol as a beverage, and the liquor power that now 
curses humanity, spreading destruction and misery through 
the world, will speedily cease and come to an end. 

AUBURN, Me. T. T. Merry. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


‘* What Next?” you ask in your issue of the 22d inst. 
You recommend to “‘ Organize to enforce the present laws,” 
and suggest ‘‘ Law-and-Order Leagues” for this purpose. 
We have had a ‘‘ Law-and-Order Society” in activity in this 
city (supported by the influence of a large portion of the 
clergy) for two years past, and the number of saloons closed 
by them, through the courts and law, may be all told upon 
one’s fingers. These Leagues or Societies may have better 
success where conditions are more favorable, but to arouse 
the masses, and interest them in a restriction of the traffic, 
and the enforcement of law, we need to place the entire 


control of the saloon business in their own hands—each 
community for itself. This is a work in which every one, so 
far as may be possible, should be brought to take a part, 
either pro or con, and I can conceive of no better way to 
effect this than by an annual vote for a ‘‘ moderate" decrease 
of the licenses; let us give the people their choice, to vote- 
away one out of every five of their saloons, or retain the 
existing number at the time of each election, and then see 
what they will doabout it. Each ward and town should “ be 
& law unto itself,” in the matter of suppressing the evil, for, 
say what we may, this isalocal and social question. I despair 
of any law being enforced against liquor dealers by salaried 
officials; pecuniary interest is the great moving power to 
effect this, and this must be made contingent upon a suc- 
cessful issue of each case. I believe that one-fourth of the 
effort. annually expended for prohibition would amply suffice 
to secure such a restrictive law as herein suggested, and that 
the law would lead, step by step, to a gradual overthrow of 
th2 great evil, so far as this may be possible. 


J.D. Rice. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LESSONS IN ANTI-SLAVERY HISTORY. 


While I am wholly at agreement with The Christian Union 
in regard to prohibition as a practical measure for the 
suppression of the liqnor traffic, I am at the same time 
pained by what seems to me its ‘‘ untempered assault’ upon 
the Garrisonian Abolitioniste, and the invidious comparison 
it draws between their alleged action and that of the churches 
and the Liberty party in respect to slavery. Its statements 
seem to me unfair and misleading, and I think I have a claim 
to be heard in reply. 

But first a word, with the consent of the editor, in relation 
to the teaching of the Old Testament in respect both to slav- 
ery and polygamy. The Christian Union says God did not 
prohibit either of those sins, but only put restrictions about 
them, under which they died out. [If it had said that Jewish 
legislation did not prohibit them, I should confess the fact; 
but when it is said that they were allowed of God, I am re- 
minded, as respects slavery, of some very striking words of 
Holy Writ: ‘‘ Break every yoKe ; ‘et the oppressed go free.’: 
‘* Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the in. 
habitants thereof.” This certainly sounds less like restriction 
of slavery than like immediate emancipation ; more, in short, 
like Garrisonian abolitioniem than like the excuses for slav- 
ery which once passed for ** sanctified common sense” among 
the churches of the land. Asto polygamy, if God allowed it 
of old, and Ais way of abolishing it was by slowly operating 
restrictions, then the churches and pulpits of this land, in 
dealing with the same sin, are pureuing a wrong course—in 
fact, flying in the face of the Divine wiedom and example. 
Congress, too, is all wrong in prohibiting it outright, instead 
of merely putting restrictions about it. For my part, [ he- 
lieve God forbids all sin, polygamy and slavery included; 
and whatever, in the Bible orelsewhere, seems to tolerate it, or 
to be at peace with it, must be of man, not of God. God'slaw 
against every form of impurity and wrong-doing is written 
by his own hand in the heart of man, and that Jaw is irre- 
pealable and eternal. Men, in ‘‘ framing iniquity by law,” 
may claim to be acting under Divine authority ; but the claim 
is impious at all times ard in all places. 

The facts being once truly and clearly stated, the ‘' leason 
from the anti-slavery reformation’’ which The Christian 
Union seeks to draw for the benefit of temperance men fails 
ef the supposed analogy. For when did the Abolitioniste, in 
their zeal for immediate emancipation, neglect to use any 
power or exert any influence within their grasp, and not for- 
bidden by conscience, to restrict the spread of slavery, to 
mitigate the sorrows of its victims, or to procure the enforce- 
ment of any existing law in opposition to it? Were the 
Garrisonians Jess earnest or less diligent than the Liberty 
party or the churches to effect the suppression of the human 
auction-block under the shadow of the Capitol, or to keep 
‘the knotted whip and the ecarred back” out of the Terri- 


tories, or to throttle the bloodhound on the track of the 


fugitive? Who, in these particulars, will accuse them of 
any neglect of duty which the ‘‘ three thousand ministers of 
New England’ were careful to perform? Did they not im- 
prove every Opening, seize every opportunity that presented 
itself, to enlighten the minds and quieken the consciences of 
the people upon the subject of slavery ? 

The Christian Union says the Literty party sent John 
Quincy Adams to Congress to battle for the right of peti- 
tition. How this can be trne I do not quite understand, 
since Mr. Adams was sent to Congress in 1830, and did most 
of his ‘* battling for the right of petition” before 1840, when 
the Liberty party was not yet born. According to my recol- 
lection, the Garrisonians supported him warmly and received 
his heartiest thanks. I am afraid The Christian Union needs 
to read up in anti-slavery history. But it is more important 
to ask, whose were the petitions in beoalf of which Mr. 
Adams so bravely battled? Did they emanate from the 
churches and religious societies, under the stimulus of a lib- 
erty-loving pulpit? Were they not rather the work of the 
much-abused Abolitionista? Did not the godly, praying 
women of the anti-slavery societies go from house to house, 
often through rain, snow, and sleet, and through still worse 
storms of ebloquy and reproach, entreating their neighbors, 
for the love of Christ, to append their names to those poti- 
tions, which only asked that Congress should exerciee its 
confessed constitutional powers in relation to slavery ? What 
was it but the public sentiment created by those petitions 
that finally expelled the human shambles from the seat of 
government? The petition of the three thousand ministers 
of New England againet the fugitive slave law of 1850 was 
no doubt a mighty though long-delayed blow on the head of 
slavery. The toil-worn veterans of the anti-slavery cause 
rejoiced over it mightily, thanked God, and were filled with 
new hope and courage. But we had a fugitive slave law be- 
fore 1850, under which thousands of fleeing bondmen were 
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Dro. 6, 1883. 


‘‘ three thousand ministers” ask for the repeal of that? Well 
do I remember the time when an escaped slave, who had 
found refuge in Boston, and who, being in peril of his new- 
found liberty, sent a request for prayers in his behalf to 
nearly all the pulpits in Boston, only to have them torn up 
with scorn by all save two or three ministers, the Abdiels 
of their class. The anti-slavery movement was twenty years 
old before the ‘‘ three thousand ” sent in their memorable pe- 
tition. Better late than never ; but is it quite fair to give all 
the glory of the movement and the victory to the latest com- 
ers, and to reward with sneers and reproaches those who 
bore the burden and heat of the day ? | 

‘*The champion who destroyed slavery,” says The Chris- 
tian Union, ‘* sprang not from the loins of Abolitionism, but 
from those of the Liberty party.”” Bat the Liberty party it- 
self sprang from the loins of Abolitionism. It was formed 
by Abuolitionists—yea, Garrisonian Abolitionists—and was the 
fruit of ten years of Abolition agitation. It is Abraham 
Lincoln, as I suppose, to whom The Christian Union points 
as the champion who destroyed slavery. Listen, then, to his 
words. To Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina, who 
congratulated him for what he had done, he said: ‘‘I have 
been only an instrument. The logic and moral power of 
Garrisop, and the anti-slavery people of the country, and the 
army, have done all.” 

There are several other points that need elucidation in the 
clear light of historic truth, but I stop here, lest I should be 
found claiming an unreasonable amount of space. 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 


The Christian Union is always ready to welcome 
criticism of its editorial utterances, and leave tban 
without reply; for it has no other end to serve than 
the truth, and truth is best served by free and friendly 
discussion. We leave, therefore, our editorial posi- 
tions to defend themselves, or to fall undefended; 
saying only a word in justice to others. 

Mr. Oliver Johnson is correct, of course, in say- 
ing that the Liberty party, as a distinct political 
organization, was born ten years after John Quincy 
Adams’s battle for the right of petition; but it was 
the germ of that party which sent Mr. Adams to Wash- 
ington. The battle begun by Adams, carried on by 
Sumner and Chase and Seward, and finished under 
Lincoln, was waged. and won under the Constitution, 
and by the ‘‘numbers” who believed that, with all its 
defects, the Constitution was a glorious insti ument, 
and, despite slavery, that the Union was one to be 
preserved and maintained ; not by the “‘remnant” who 
believed, with Garrison, that the Constitution was a 
‘compact with hell,” and wished, with Wendell 
Phillips, to call aome the Senators and Representatives 
of Massachusetts from Washington, and secede from 
the Union. And, in our judgmeat, the battle with 
the saloon must be waged and won on the same prin- 
ples and by similar methods. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any snbecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christias 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el. ber 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


I wish to purchase the best work published on the Bible and Science, 
written by a person who knows that the Bible is a revelation of 
God, and who acknowledges that the laws of nature are God's laws, 
I also wieh a work on the history of nations before the flood, and on 
the early life of the Israelites, written oy a firm believer in the 
Bible. 

We do not know of any one book on the Bible and science 
which adequately covers the ground. The ‘ Testimony of 
the Rocks,” by Hugh Miller, though one of the earlier 
works, isone of the most interesting and forcible on the rela- 
tions of geology to the Biblical account of the creation. 
Professor Mitchell’s ‘‘ Lectures on Astronomy ” afford a very 
popular treatment of that science by an eminent lecturer 
and a firm believer in Christian revelation. Dr. Winchell 
and Professor Burt Wilder are prominent among the modern 
authors who have written with special reference to showing 
the reconciliation of revealed religion and scientific teaching, 
We do not know of any history of nations before the flood ; 
though there are several works on prehistoric nations. The 
best works on the early life ef the Israelites are those toj be 
found in Milman’s ‘' History of the Jews,”’ Dean Stanley’s 
‘* Jewish History,” and Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible.” 


1. Where did Joshua get the stones with which he built the altar 
in the middie of the Jordan? 

2. Was Joehua a Levite? 

8. Is there any authority for the following statements, and, if so, 
where isitto be found? Thatamiracie was wrought in order to 
induce the animais toentertheark. That the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple was one large flat rock. Z 

4. Can we not have the whole of Dr. Vincent’s sermon, preached 
at Chantauqua August 10, 1883? also the one preached by Dr. Abbott 
in the evening? I had the pleasure of hearing them both, and wonld 
like to hear, or read, them again. FW. 

1. Out of the Jordan. Compare Joshua fii., 17, with iv., 3. 

2. Joshua was not a Levite ; he was of the tribe of Ephraim. 

8. Wedo not know of any authority for elther of the two 
statements. 

4. Neither Dr. Vincent’s nor Dr. Abbott's sermon was pub- 
- lished verbatim; but both were quite fully reported in the 
Chautauqua ‘Daily Herald” of August 20 or 21, which 
could probably be obtained by addressing the editor, the Rev. 
T. L. Fiood, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Will you please explain to me through the column for Inquiring 
Friends the difference between Tetzel selling indulgences in the 


time of Luther and temperance men licensing men to se!l whisky at 
the present time? 8.8. C. 


Tetzel declared that the church had authority to exempt 
from the future punishment of God those who purchased 
from him indulgence for the commission of their sins. 
Those who approve the license system promise no exemption 
from divine punishment of personal sin; they only exempt 
here and now certain individuals from the general restric- 
tion placed upon the sale of liquor, which would be abso- 
solutely free and unrestrained in the absence of some law 
either to regulate or prohibit it. 


Wil Mr. ** Laicus” lay me under lasting obligation by indicating 
the book, chapter, and verse in the Bible where the expression 
‘* Spare the rod and spoil the child’’ may be found? Perhaps I am 
mistaken, but I thought he put it into Mr. Hardcap’s mouth, in the 
artic!e on ** Child Training,” as if he supposed it to be a quotation 
from Scripture. I knowthe phrase is popniarly supposed to have 
originated with Solomon, but doubt if these words can ne found 
among his writings. 


We must refer your question to Mr. Hardeap. If it were 
not that he is soexact a man, we should be inclined to think 
he would refer you to Prov. xiii., 24, and xix., 18, as containing 
for substance of doctrine the aphorism whicn he attributed 
to Solomon. : 


In a lecture recently delivered on Free Trade by an ethinent and 
gifted speaker, the assertion was made “* that the amount of specie 
in the world was largely overestimated ; that if all the gold and silver 
jewelry and coin in the United States could be gathered tegether and 
melted down, its value would not exceed $700,000 000, and about the 
same was true of Great Britain.” Is thia true? It seema to me 
almost incredible im view of the amount of wealth mined every year 
in this country and elsewhere. ; 


We cannot give you the exact figures, which probably you 
can find in the report of the Director of the Mint. The 
amount naiwned we judge to be too small for gold and silver ; 
though most of the silver coined in the United States has 
gone to Asia. 


How did the Israelites offer sacrifices to the Lord and feast npon 
them at the same time ? 

Because, under the law, & part of the animal sacrifice was 
appointed to be eaten, either by the priest or by the people. 
The sacrifice, so far as it was given to God, consisted, not in 
any adoption of the pagan idea that the food of beasts was 
necessary to the Deity, but in the idea that by giving to the 
temple service for use by others the best of the fruits or of the 
flock, the giver showed his gratitude, his consecration, or his 
penitence. 


Will you, throngh your column of Inqniring Friends, give me 
the address one would need to use in sending a request to the Ful- 
ton Street Prayer-Meeting, and very much oblige 

ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Direct to Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting, 113 Fulton Street, 

New York. 


Please inform me, throngh the columns of your paper, where and 
by whom the ** Critic” is published. A READER. 

The ‘‘Critic” is published at No. 20 Lafayette Piace, New 
York. 


Will The Christian Union please give me the address of some 
member of the ** Monday Club,” so that I can get some information 
in regard to the ‘* New Engiand Reading Circie,” aa 1 wonld like to 
avail myself of the course which they propose ? 

Write to the Rev. A. E. Dunning, Congregational Hasuse, 
Boston, Mass., for full information. See The Christian 
Union of October 4, 1833, ‘‘ Boston Letter,” for an account 
of the Monday Club. 


Mrs. O. W.—‘‘ Guide to French Conversation, with Sum- 
mary,” by Delille, published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, price sixty-five cents, is the best French phrase-book of 
which we have any knowledge. Phillips Brooke’s sermons 
are published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; price 31.75 
per volume. 


A COOL PLAGIARIST. 


A correspordent writes that the article in the late number 
of The Christian Union eoncerning a ead case of plagiarism 
recalls astcry which is good enough to be true, though he 
cannot vouch for its authenticity. 

It is related of Mr. Beecher that one Sabbath during his 
summer vacation he entered, unrecognized, a quiet country 
church where his interest was unexpectedly aroused at hear- 
ing the officiating clergyman preach with great apparent 
fervor one of his own (Mr. Beecher’s) sermons, but without 
a word as toits author. After service he approached the 
speaker and in a friendly way remarked: ‘‘I was much 
jaterested in the sermon. Will you permit me to ask about 
how long it takes you to write a sermon like that ?”” ‘‘ Oh, 
I dashed it off in a couple of hours,” was the complacent 
answer. ‘‘Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Beecher. ‘That 
is remarkabie, for I spent the greater part of a 
week in writing that identical sermon.” An amazed 
look came over the clergyman’s face, and in a puzzled tone 
he asked: ‘‘Excuse me, but are you Mr. Beecher?” ‘J 
am,” was the frankreply. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Beecher, ” exclaimed 
the sermon-stealer, in good, hearty tones, ‘‘I want to say to 
you that I am proud to preach one of your sermons any- 
where.” The refreshing coolness of such a man is almost 
incomprehensible; yet may it not be true that even a clergy- 
man may have ‘‘a conscience cultivated in spots,” sensitive 
to many sins and unimpressed by others ? A certain gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, whose professions, at least, are of 
the best, delivered all over the country an excellent addreas, 
ostensibly his own, but really written for him by a friend; 
and apparently it never occurred to him that there was any 
dishonesty in such a proceeding. While we condemn wrong 
doing, should we not make out different degrees of con- 
demnation to men, according to their own probably different 
estimates of their own actions? 


The Home, 
CONSOLATION. 


By Ciara B. TROWBRIDGE. 
LAS!” she thought, ‘‘my eyes were dim 
With dews of earth and mista of death ; 

I can but sit where shadows fall, 

And crave the gentle Spirit's breath.” 
What Is it but the air cf Heaven 

That lifts the dimness from the rills, 
Yet surely shows in blessed glimpse 

A Beulash-land beyond the hills! 


‘* My ears are waxircg deaf,” she sighed, 

‘With moans of pain and cries of strife; 
I can but lift a wordless prayer 

To Thee, the new and gracions Life!” 
What is it sounds so far afield ? 

The love-note clear of wandering thrush : 
Yet hints of some dear angel’s song 

Seem echoed in the evening's hush. 


‘* Dead heart of unbelief,” she said, 

‘*The age of miracles is past; 

Our Saviour works in human hearts 
The sign the ages suught, at last.” 

What message doth the monrner crave, 
Her heart with doubts and fears beset 

Lo ! blooming in the quiet turf 
Above her grave, a violet. 


THE BELOVED PERSIS. 


By Maraarer E. Sawnaster. 


: LL you and I know about the ‘‘ beloved Persis ’ 
is condensed in a single pithy sentence: She 
labored much in the Lord. We are not sure whether 
she was a grave matron, ora saintly mail; whether 
she ordered a household with discretion, or went about 
the world like & ministering angel. We are sure that 
she was faithful in that which is least, and that she did 
kind and gentle deeds, heartily, as unto the Lo-d. 

The beloved Persis bas been followed by a line of 
beautiful and gracious women, whose names are fitly 
mated with the tender adjective which is wedded to 
hers. The abiding charm of their characters and the 
open secret of their influence is always found ina cer. 
tain rare unselfishness. Like Mrs. Browning’s Kate, 
if you number one such among your acquaintance, 
you acknowledge— 

“ ‘Tis her thinking of others 
Makes you think of her.” 

Very quiet may be the life of a Christian woman 
shape after the Persis pattern, but it is very fragrant. 
It may never entertain a soaring ambition, but it 
stoops to a multitude of lowly services. Not infre- 
quently its dewfall of blessing on all around it is so 
silent that it is not until death drops a shadow over 
the home or the neighborhood that people realize how 
much of their daily comfort and strergth was due to 
the daily patience and cheerful courage that have been’ 
lifted higher. 

This ‘“‘laboring much in the Lord,” you see, may be 
done in many unobtrusive ways. For instance, you 
have a bright and attractive home, which it is your 
pleasure to adorn with taste and skill. One of the 
dearest delights of a home of one’s own is found in its 
capacity for absorbing time and thought. It grows, 
and keeps on growing. You never arrive ata point 
where you can stand still, and say, ‘‘ There! that is 
finished! No more can be added! A touch would 
destroy the effect!” On the contrary, there is always 
an opportunity to try new combinations, to bring this 
or that gem of art or bit of color, and set it on shelf or 
bracket; and the passion for decorating is equaled 
only by the chances to decorate which spring toward 
you like delicious surprises. You area happy little 
woman if you are the queen of a home in which you 
reign supreme. 

Do you recognize your home as a gift of God to you— 
one of the ten talents for which he will one day come 
to you, asking an account of your stewardship? If so, 
and if you belong to the Persis band, you will make 
your home an instrument of bl«-ssing, not only to those 
as richly endowed as yourself, but to the less fortu- 
nate, whose playtimes are few and far between. 

In this effort, while you will not stupidly seek to 
ignore all differences of station and education, you 
will disregard that un-American feeling of caste which 
seeks to stamp itself upon our society, to the hurt of 
social and church life. Let us see what you can do. 

There is a dressmaker whose days are spent in the 
upper chambers of other people in igcessant and nerve- 
destroying toil. She is well paid, as payment is con- 
sidered among the ranks of sewing-women. Never- 
theless, her small room in a genteel boarding-house is 
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pieak and bare, and very near the roof, and she seldom 
has the means to take an outing. 

Suppose you invite her, when the season is dull, and 
her patrons pretty well supplied, to spend a week with 
you, as your guest. Suppose you spread your table 
daintily for her, with the pretty china and the fine- 
webbed linen in which you revel, and make her free of 
your library, with its new books and its fresh maga- 
zines. Suppose you open your house beautiful, now 
and then, to a weary, worn teacher, to a tried city 
missionary, to a young girl who will study you and 
yonr ways, and find herself thus insensibly drawn 
to love your Saviour. 

My reader who belongs to the Persis band may be a 
daughter at home, and it may seem to her that she can 
find very few ways of active benevolence. Ah! my 
dear, there is nothing like giving your mind to the 
search. Only around the corner there may be a dark- 
ened life, hedged in by pain. There are not many 
villages in which an invalid or an old person would 
not welcome the clear young voice and the bright eyes 
which would read to her, two or three times a week, 
on stated occasions. 

Nearer home, there are not many kitchens in which 
a Bridget or a Molly might not be taught to read, or 
otherwise assisted upward, by a sympathetic young 
lady’s notice and kindness. 

Please try to imitate the beloved Persis. 


CHRISTMAS WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


HERE is much inquiry about these days for sim- 
pie, inexpensive things which children can make 
for gifts. To be able to make a Christmas gift for 
papa or mamma with her own little fingers will make 
& Wee girl very patient in the struggles to manage a 
needle. And liitle boys are not at all unwilling to 
spend the hours of many rainy days, and do “‘ girls’ 
work,” in a way to make them very independent of the 
washerwoman’s patching and darning in their young 
bachelor days, if they are skillfully managed, and the 
result is a Christmas gift cf their own manufacture. 

Take a piece of white crash or linen, draw a simple 
figure with a lead-pencil on the material—a house, a 
barn, or outlines of a crooked tree, a chicken, or any 
animal with which the child is familiar—and let her 
stitch the outline with red cotton ; after the outline is 
finished turn a hem around the square and have that 
also stitched with red. It will be 1 welcome present to 
some loved aunty, or cousin, or grandmother. Hem- 
ming, felling, running seams—all can be taught in this 
pleasant way by the exercise of a little ingenuity on 
the part of some older member of the family. Small 
£quares with outline geometrical figures, bound and 
put together to form a large square, will interest a 
child for one or two weeks ; and by sewing a little 
cheap lace around the edge it can be used as a tidy on 
the sofa pillow or on mamma’s chair, and wiil give the 
little one a sense of usefulness, which, as we know from 
experience, is very helpful. 

A doll can be made anendless source of instruc- 
tion as well as of amusement to any little girl by a little 
judicious oversight on the part of the mother. At 
Butterick’s or the Domestic Sewing Machine Rooms 
patterns of dolls’ clothes of various sizes can be ob- 
tained for a small price, and with these a child learns 
economy in the cutting of material and the proper 
way to put a garment together, which will_be of prac- 
tical use in later life. Spectacle-wipers made of cham- 
ois skin, which will be a most acceptable present to 
grandpa or grandma, can easily be made. Cut two 
pieces about the shape, but a trifle larger than the 
glass of the spectacles, bind the edges with narrow 
ribbon, and fasten the two together on one side with a 
pretty bow. It isan improvement to have two pieces 
of bronze kid as an outside cover of the wipers, binding 
a piece of the chamois and a piece of the kid together. 
Pen-wipers are always useful; they can be made in 
hundreds of different ways. Pinked-out pieces of 
cloth, with the outer layer of cloth outlined in old 
gold or some pretty colored silk, is pretty and simpie. 
Two leaves of cloth, cut in the shape of a grape-vine 
leaf, bound with pretty ribbon, with a picture pasted on 
the outside leaf or some little outline drawing, make 
a pretty shaving-case, and a useful present for papa 
oruncie. Kettle-bolders, made eight inches square, of 
some thick materia], bound with ribbon, are very 
pretty ; they can be ornamented or plain, as the skill of 
the little one allows. Crocheted mats for washstands 
or the tea-table are pretty and useful; they can be 
made of No. 8 cotton—two balls will make a set. 
Start with achain of five stitches, loop it, crochet a 
fine double stitch around, wide enough to keep it flat. 
A book-cover makes a very pretty and useful present ; 
itcan be made of chamois leather or heavy linen to 
fit the favorite book, and ornamented as taste and skill 
dictate. Shoe-bagg are not beyond the skill of evena 
little girl, and work aprons, though not very interest- 
ing to make, are very useful presents. Bean-bags, made 


of bed ticking, six inches square, and covered with 
bright flannel on which his initials have been worked, 
make a nice present for a playmate. 

Shawl-bags made of Holland are useful. Cut two 
round-end pieces eight inches across, and a piece one- 
half yard by twenty-four inches; sew the sides of the 
piece around the two end pieces, making a cylinder 
with a long slit, which is to be the mouth of the 
bag, face the edges of the slit, and bind the seams 
at the end with worsted braid. Close the openings 
with button and buttonhole, sew on a strip of stout 
linen for a handle, like that of a shawl-strap. One 
of the most convenient adjuncts of a well-ordered 
basket is a ‘‘railroad” for holding spools of cotton. 
Thiscan be made of kid (bronze is pretty). Cut two 
pieces of kid, seven inches long, two inches wide at one 
end, and one and one-half inches at the other ; the bot- 
tom seven inches Jong and the width of the spool; 
line the kid, and bind the edge with narrow ribbon 
or silk braid. Hem the edges down with very short 
stitches, and join bottom and sides by overhanding. 
Bind apiece of kid two inches square, and fit in at 
the widest end of the sides to form the back; make 
six holes just under the binding of the side pieces’: 
they can be made with the stiletto and worked, but it 
is better to have eyelets inserted by the shoemaker. 
Run a ribbon through the holes in the kid, then through 
the larger spool, lacing back from eyelet to eyelet, 
fastening the ends at the last spool with a bow on 
either side. For the scissors, cut two pieces of kid as 
long as the scissors from the points to the handles, a 
trifle more than one inch wide at one end, pointed at the 
other ; line each with silk, bind with narrow ribbon al] 
around, overcast the twe together, leaving the straight 
end open; sew one end of a yard of ribbon to the top 
of this, and fasten the other end to the work-basket. 
The case can be ornamented with outline stitches or 
by painting some legend, such as ‘‘ House for a Pair,” 
on one side. The manufacture of either of the last- 
named articles is within the scope of a little girl's 
ability who has learned to use her needle with any 
degree of skill. A hand work-bag made of a silk 
handkerchief is very pretty. Run a sbirr through the 
handkerchief half a finger from the edge, allowing the 
corners to fall over in points. Allow two and three- 
quarter yards of satin ribbon to run a double row 
through the shirr, drawing up the bag. Edge the hand- 
kerchief with pretty lace half a finger deep ; four yards 
will be sufficient. At the four corners just below the 
shirr, sew pompons of silk, of a color hamonizing with 
the handkerchief. 


THE TELL-TALE TILE. 


By Ouive MILuer. 


os ND they do say she’ll have to go to the poor- 
house.” 

‘*To the poorhouse! how dreadful! And the chil- 
dren too?” and Miss Bennett shuddered. 

**Yes; unless somebody’ll adopt them, and that’s 
not very likely.” 

** Well, I must go,” the visitor went on, rising. ‘‘I 
wish I could dosomething for her, but, with my house- 
ful of children, I’ve got use for every penny I can 
rake and scrape.”’ 

‘*I’m sure I have, with only myself,” said Miss 
Bennett, as she closed the door. ‘‘I’m sure I have,” 
she repeated to herself as she resumed her knitting ; 
‘it’s as much as I can do to make ends meet, scrimp- 
ing as I do, not to speak of laying up a cent for sick- 
ness and old age.” 

‘*But the poorhouse!” she said again. ‘‘I wish I 
could help her!” and the needles fiew in and out, in 
and out, faster than ever, as she turned this over in her 
mind. ‘‘I might give up something,” she said at last, 
‘though I don’t know what, unless—unless,” she 
said slowly, thinking of her one luxury, ‘‘ unless I give 
up my tea, and it don’t seem as if I cow/d do that.” 

Some time the thought worked in her mind, and 
finally she resolved to make the sacrifice of her only 
indulgence for six months, and send the money to her 
suffering neighbor—Mrs. Stanley—though she had 
never seen her, and had only heard she was in want. 

How much of a sacrifice that was you can hardly 
guess, you young people who have so many luxuries. 

That evening Mrs. Stanley was surprised by a small 
gift of money ‘‘ From a friend,” said the envelope con- 
taining it. 

*‘ Who sent it ?” she asked, from the bed where she 
was lying. 

** Miss Bennett told me not to tell,” said the boy, un- 
conscious that he had already told. 

The next day Miss Bennett sat at the window knit- 
ting, as usual—for her constant contribution to the 
poor fund of the church was a certain number of 
stockings and mittens—when she sawa young girl 
coming up to the door of the cottage. 

** Who can that be?” she said to herself. ‘‘I never 
saw her before. Come in!” she called, in answer to 


aknock. The girl entered, and walked up to Miss 
Bennett. 

‘* Are you Miss Bennett ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Bennett, with an amused smile. 

‘*Well, I’m Hetty Stanley.” | 

Miss Bennett started, and her color grew a little 
brighter. 

_ 7'm glad to see you, Hetty,” she said; ‘‘ won’t you 
sit Jown ?” 

‘‘Yes, if you please,” said Hetty, taking a chair near 
her. 

‘*T came to tell you,” she began simply, ‘‘how 
much we love you for—” os 

** Oh, don’t! don’t say any more!” interrupted Mise 
Bennett ; ‘‘never mind that! Tell me about your 
mother and your baby brother.” 

This was an interesting snbject, and Hetty talked 
earnestly about if, and the time passed so quickly 
that, before she knew it, she had been in the house an 
bour. When she went away Miss Bennett asked her 
to come again, a thing she was never known to do be- 
fore, for she was not fond of young people in general. 

‘* But then Hetty’s different,” she said to herself, 
when wondering herself at her own interest. 

‘Did you thank kind Miss Bennett,” was her mother’s 
question as Hetty opened the door. | 

Hetty stopped asif struck. ‘‘ Why, no! Idon’t believe 
I did ” 

** And staved so long, too? What ever did you do? 
I've heard she isn’t fond of people generally.” 

We talked, and I think she’s ever so nice. She 
asked me tocome again; may I?” 

‘“*Of course you may, if she cares to have you. I 
should be glad todo something to please her.” 

That visit of Hetty’s was the first of a Jong series. 
Almost every day she found her way to the loaely 
cottage, where a visitor rarely came, anda strange 
intimacy grew up between the old and the young. 
Hetty learned of her friend to knit, and many an hour 
they spent knitting while Miss Bennett ransacked her 
memory for stories to tell. And then, one day, she 
brought down froma big chest in the garret two of 
the books she used to have when she was young, and 
let Hetty look at them. 

One was ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and the other 
** Scottish Chiefs.” Poor Hetty had not the dozens of 
books you have, and these were treasures indeed. 
She read them to herself, and she read them aloud to 
Miss Bennett, who, much to her own surprise, found 
her interest almost as eager as Hetty’s. 

Ali this time Christmas was drawing near, and 
strange, unusual feelings began to stir in Miss Ben- 
nett’s heart, though generally she did not think much 
about that happy time. She wanted to make Hetty a 
happy day. Money she had none, s0 she went into 
the garret where her youthful treasures had long been 
hidden. From the chest where she had taken the 
books she now took a smal! box of light-colored wood, 
with a transferred engraving on the cover. Witha 
sigh—for the sight of it brought up old memories— 
Miss Bennett lifted the cover by its loop of ribbon, 
took out a package of old letters, and went down stairs. 
with the box, taking also a few bits cf bright silk from 
a bundle in the chest. : 

**T can fit it up for a work-box,” she said, ‘‘and I’m 
sure Hetty will like it.” 

For many days after this Miss Bennett had her secret 
work, whicb she carefully hid when she saw Hetty 
coming. Slowly, in this way, she made a pretty needle- 
book, a tiny pin-cushion, and an emery bag like a big 
strawberry. Then from her own scanty stock she 
added needles, pins, thread, and her only pair of smal! 
scissors, scoured to the last extreme of brightness. 
One thing only she had to buy—a thimble; and that 
she bought for a penny, of brass so bright it was quite 
as handsome as gold. 

Very pretty the little box looked when full; in the 
bottom lay a quilted lining, which had always been 
there, and upon this the fittings she had made. Be- 
sides this, Miss Bennett knit a pair of mittens for each 
of Hetty’s brothers and sisters. 

The happiest girl in town on Christmas morning was 
Hetty Stanley. To begin with, she had the delight of 
giving the mittens to the children, and when she ran 
over to tell Miss Bennett how pleased they were, she 
was surprised by the present of the odd little work-box 
and its pretty contents. 

Christmas was over all too soon, and New Year’s, 
and it was about the middle of January that the time 
came which, al] her life, Miss Bennett had dreaded— 
when she should be helpless. She had not money 
enough to hire help, and so the only thing she could 
imagine when that should come was her special hor- 
ror—the poorhouse. 

But that one good deed of hers had already borne 
fruit, and was still bearing. When Hetty came over 
one day, and found her dear friend lying helpless on 
the floor as if dead, she was dreadfully frightened, of 
course, but she ran after the neighbors and the doctor, 
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and bustled about the house as if she belonged to 
it. 

Miss Bennett was not dead—she had a slight stroke 
of paralysis; and though she was soon better, and 
would be able to talk, and probably to knit, and possi- 
bly to get about the house, she would never be able to 
live alone and do everything for herself, as she had 
done. 

So the doctor told the neighbors who came in to 
help, and so Hetty heard, as she listened eagerly for 
news. 

‘Of course can’t live here any longer; she'll 
have to go to # hospital,” said one woman. 

‘“‘Or to the poorhouse, more likely,” said another. 

‘*She’ll hate that,” said the first speaker. ‘‘ I’ve 
beard her shudder over the poorhouge.” 

‘She shall never ,o there!” declared Hetty, with 
blazing eyes. 

** Hoity-toity ! who's to prevent ?” asked the second 
speaker, turning a look of disdain on Hetty. 

‘*] am,” was the fearless answer. ‘‘I know all Miss 
Bennett's ways, and I can take care of her, and I will,” 
went oa Hetty, indignantly: and, turning suddenly, she 
was surprised to see Miss Bennett’s eyes fixed on her 
with an eager, questioning look. 

“There! she understands! she’s better!” cried 
Hetty. ‘*Mayn’tI stay and take care of you, dear 
Miss Bennett ?” she asked, running up to the bed. 

‘‘ Yes. you may,” interrupted the doctor, seeing the 
look in his patient’s face; ‘*but you mustn’t agitate 
her now. And now, my good women ’’—turning to 
the others—‘‘ I think she can get along with her young 
friend here, whom I happen to Know is a womanly 
young girl, and will be attentive and careful.” 

They took the hint and went away, and the doctor 
gave directions to Hetty what to do, telling her she 
must not leave Miss Bennett. So she was now regu- 
larly installed as nurse and housekeep?r. 

Days and weeks rolled by. Miss Bennett was able 
to be up in her chair, to talk ard knit, and to walk 
about the house, but was not able to be left alone. 
Indeed, she had a horror of being left alone; she 
could not bear Hetty out of her sight, and Hetty’s 
mother was very willing to spare her, for the mouths 
she had to fill were many. 

To provide food for two out of what bad been scrimp- 
ing for one was a problem; but Miss Bennett ate very 
little, and she did not resume her tea, s0 they managed 
to get alouy and not really suffer. 

One day Hetty sat by the fire with her precious box 
on her Keee, which she was putting to rights for the 
twentieth time. The box was emp!y, and her sharp 
young eyes noticed a little dust on the silk lining. 

‘*] think I'll take this out and dust it,” she said to 
Miss Bennett, ‘‘if you don’t miad.” 

‘*Do as you like with it,” answered Miss Bennett ; 

_ ‘it is yours.” 

So she carefully lifted the silk, which stuck a little. 

‘* Why, here’s something under it,” she said—‘‘an old 
paper, and it has writing on.” 

‘* Bring it to me,” said Miss Bennett; ‘‘ perhaps it’s 
a letter I have forgotten.” 

Hetty brought it. | 

‘* Why, iv’s father’s writing! !” said she, looking 
closely at the faded writing ; ‘‘ and what can it mean ? 
I never saw it before. It says: ‘Look, and ye shal) 
tind ’—that’s a Bible text. And whatis this under itt 
*‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.’ I don’t understand 
—he must have put it there himself, for I never took 
that lining out—I thought it was fastened. Whai can 
it mean?” and she pondered over it long, and all day 
seemed absent-minded. 

After tea, when they sat before the kitchen aie ae 
they always did, with only the fivelight flickering and 
dancing on the walls, while they knitted, or told 
stories, or talked, she told Hetty about her father; 
that they had lived comfortably in this house, which he 
built, and that everybody supposed that he had plenty 
of mouey, and would leave enough to take care of his 
only child, but that when he died suddenly nothing 
had been found, and nothing ever had, from that day 
to this. 

‘* Partof the place ' let to John Thompson, Hetty, 
and that reat is alll havetoliveon. I don’t know 
what makes me think of old times so to-night.” 

‘*] know,” said Hetty; ‘ it’s that paper, and I know 
what it reminds me of,” she suddenly shouted, in a 
way very unusual with her. ‘‘1.’s thattile over there,” 
and she jumped up and ran tothe side of the fire- 
piece, and put her hand on the tile she meant. 

On each aide of the fireplace was a row of tiles. 
They were Bible subjects, and Miss Bennett had often 
told Hetty the story of each one, and also the stories 
she used to make up about them, when she was young. 
The one Heity had her hand on now bore the picture 
of a woman standing before 2 closed door, and below 
her the words of the yellow bit of paper: ‘‘ Look, and 
ye sball find.” 

‘*] always felt there was something different about 


that,” said Hetty, eagerly, ‘‘ and you;know you told me | 


your father talked to you about it—about what to 
seek in the world when he was gone away, and other 
things.” 

‘‘Yes; so he did,” said Miss Bennett, thought- 
fully; ‘‘come to think of it, he said a great deal 
about it, and in a meaning way. I don’t understand 
it,” she said slowly, turning it over in her mind. 

“TI do!” cried Hetty, enthusiastically, ‘‘I believe you 
are to seek here! I believe it’s loose !” and she tried to 
shake it. ‘‘It zs loose!” she cried excitedly. ‘‘Ob, Miss 
Bennett, may I take it out ?” 

Miss Bennett had turned deadly pale. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
gasped, hardly knowing what she expected, or dared 
to hope. 

A sudden push from Hetty’s strong flugers, and the 
tile slipped out one side and fell to the floor. Behind 
it was an opening into the brickwork. Hetty thrust 
in her hand. 

‘‘There’s something in there!” she said, in an awed 
tone. 

‘‘A light!” said Miss Bennett, hoarsely. There was 
not a candle in the house, but Hetty seized a brand 
from the fire, and held it up, and looked in. 

‘* Tt looks like bags—tied up,” she cried. ‘*Oh, come 
here yourself!” The old woman hobbled over, and 
thrust her hand into the hole, bringing out what was 
once a bag, but which fell to pieces in her hands, and 
with it—oh. wonder !—a handful of gold pieces, which 
fell with a jingle on the hearth, and rolled every way. 

‘*My father’s money! Od, Hetty!” was all she could 
say, and she seized a chair to keep from falling, while 
Hetty was nearly wild, and talked like a crazy person. 

“On, goody! goody! pow you can have things to 
eat! and we can have a candle! and you won't have 
to go to the poorhouse!” 

‘* No, indeed, you dear child!” cried Miss Bennett, 
who had found her voice. ‘‘Thanks to you—you 


blessing !—I shali be comfortable now the rest of my 


days. And you! oh! I shall never forget you! 
Through you has everything good come to me.” 

‘‘On, but you have been so good to me, dear Miss 
Bennett!” 

‘‘T should never have guessed it, you precious child ! 
If it had not been for your quickness I should have 
died and never found it,” 

‘* And if you hadn’t given me the box, it might have 
rusted away in that chest.” 

‘‘T thank God for everything, child! Take money 
out of my purse and go buy a candle. We need not 


save it for bread now. Ob, child !’’ she interrupted her- | 


self, ‘‘do you know, we shall haveeverything we want 
to-morrow! Go! go! 1 want to see how much 
there is.” 

The candle bought, the gold was taken out and 
counted, and proved to be more than enough to give 
Miss Bennett acomfortable income without touching 
the principal. It was put back, and the tile replaced, 
as the safest placeto keep it till morning, when Miss 
Bennett intended to put it into a bank. 

But though they went to bed, there was not a wink 
of sleep for Miss Bennett, for planning what she 
woulddo. There were a thousand things she wanted 
to do first. To get clothes for Hetty, to brighten 
up the old house, to hire a girl to relieve Hetty, so 
that the dear child should go to school, to train her 
into a noble woman—ali her old ambitions and 
wishes for herself sprang into life for Hetty. For not 
a thought of her future life was separate from Hetty. 

In a very short time everything was changed in Miss 
Bennett’s cottage. Sne had publicly adop ed Hetty, and 
announced her as her heir. A girl bad been installed in 
the kitchen, and Hetty, 1n pretty new clothes, had be- 
gun school. Fresh paint inside and out, and many new 
comforts, made the old house charmiag and bright. 
But nothing could change the pleasant and happy 
relations between the two friends, and a more con- 
tented and cheerful household could not be found any- 
where. 

Happiness is a wonderful doctor, and Miss Bennett 
grew so much better that she could travel, and when 
Hetty had fiaished schoo! days, they saw a little of the 
world before they settled down to a quiet, useful life. 

‘¢E very comfort on earth 1 owe to you,” said Hetty, 
one day, when Miss Bennett had proposed some new 
thing to add to her enjoyment. 

‘*Ab, dear Hetty! how much more do I owe to you! 
But for you I should no doubt be at this moment a 
shivering pauper io that terrible poorbouse, while 
some one elge would be living in this dear old house. 
And it all comes,” she added sofily, ‘‘ of that one un- 
selfish thought, of that one self-denial for others.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERDENCES. 


[Z'he editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. ] 


L. says that the lines ‘‘ 1s it so, O Christ in Heaven ?” were 
written by Sarah Williams, and published in a volume of her 


poems, entitled ‘‘ Twilight Hours.” The line, ‘‘ The mark of 
rank in nature is capacity for pain,” is attributed to the 
same writer, and will probably be found in the same collec- 
tion of poems. 


Piease inform me where I can get the pattern and the kind of 
material to make the divided skirts, and if I can buy them already 
made ? 

We do not find any one who can "give us the information ; 
it may be that some of our readers in England can help us. 

We have not much hope that the divided skirt will prove 
the garment desired. Where the weight of the present style 
of dress seems oppressive, we think a modification of it, 
making fewer, thinner, and shorter skirts, and having all 
the underclothing fit the form, and made of the lighteat, 
warmest material, will be more sa.isfactory than any other 
plan yet proposed. 


For some time I have read with pleasure your notes on affairs 
connected with the household, and row resort to your paper ln my pere 
plexity for a rale to make a kind of cake called “Spanish bun.” It 
Is very light, and, I should fancy, had a little wi'ein ft, andsore 
currants. I have eaten it!in cake shops in Philadelphia—very good 5 
but all the rules in cook-books have failed to prodace anything 
haif as nice. If yon conid give a ruie in your paper for good ** Span- 
‘sh bun,” I should be much obliged. 2 Cc. W. C. 

Can any of our readers give thisrule ? Wemust caution 
our correspondent that it is difficult to make these dainties 
at home with the delicacy that professional pastry-cooks 
give them. 


ln dating a letter, be careful that you give the State, as 
well as the town, in which you live. For want of this im- 
portant part of the address it is impossible sometimes to 
send a very much needed reply with any assurance that it 
will reach its destination. There are twenty-five Columbias 
in the United States, and it cannot be expected from the 
Postal Department that for the small sum of two cents it 
would send a letter to each of them to find the right one; and 
the odd name of Dunbarton occurs three times in the Postal 
Guida. 

Can any one who is interested in your departMent give mesg 
rule for knitting a knee-cap? and also inform me whether 
woolen yarn or silk ia the more desirable material to use for such 
knitting ? One who has a sprained knee cannot wear a patent elastic 
cap all the time, and would like to ease the joint by substituting a 
knitted cap, if she knew how to knit one after the moat approved 
method. Respectfully, 7? 


A speedy answer is desired. 


I am desirous of getting some definite information as to ** bread 
kneaders.”” Can you give the address of some party or parties that 
manufacture them or that have them on sale? 

Sparrow’s Bread- Kneader, price #5, is a very good 
kneader ; it can be purchased at any reliable house- furnishing 
goods house. Charles Hadley & Co., Cooper — New 
York, will fill your-order. 


Will you please tell me, througao your paper, of some reliable book 
OD poultry, where I can purchase it, and by whom written ? 

The ‘‘ Practical Poultry K2eper,” by L. Wright, price 
#2, published by Orange Judd & Co., is the best ‘‘ Poultry 
Keeper” of which we have any knowledge. 


Wili you be so kind as to inform me, at the earliest date con- 
veniert, if Major H. Dane’s lecture entitled ** Across the Alps into 
Italy’ is published, and greatly oblige 
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We are not able to find that the lecture is published. 


Will you please inform me in your next who makes the Eastlake 
portable book-cases mentioned in yours of a week or two ago? 


The book-case referred to in the article is made by Lock- 
wocd, Brooks & Co., Franklin Street, Boston. 


Will the friend who sent a letter and a box of flower seeds 
from Catskill kiadly send her address, that Aunt Patience 
may seud a reply ? 


Can any of our readers tell us where the select'on, ‘‘ Women 
all at Sea,” by Captain Oldtown, can be found ? 


Onur Young Folks. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 
By CuarLes BARNARD, 

vo may say this overin two ways: What wiii 

you do? What zoi// you do? The strange 
thing about it is just this: if you fail to answer it the 
first time there will be alarm, misery, and dismay in 
the second question. lt will be, indeed, What tii you 
do now? A boy leaves school and looks about ia the 
world for something to do, and then it is the question 
comes up. What will you do—be doctor, lawyer, engi- 
neer, merchant, farmer, sailor—what? Decide as you 
will, make the best choice youcan, but remember that 
a right decision now may save you from being obliged 
some day to ask the question again. It is an easy 
matter now. I: may be a pretty lively little battle 
some day, wiih a whole pack of wolves sereuadiag 
round the front door, and the cartridges all gone. 

Of a hundred boys who have this gq 1estion to ask at 
the end of the next school year, at least seventy-five 
will decide to teKe up a profession or go into a store. 
Of ihe otuers, perhaps one will decide to be a farmer. 
Well, my lonely little man, how is this? Are you 
wiser than ali tae others, or are you the dunce of the 
class? Give me your hand, young man. The other 
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fellows have gone off to town to live in hall bedrooms, 
to walk dull streets, to work like laborers to get a foot- 
hold ina store, only to find the clerkly life is nota 
happy one. Taey have put on fine raiment which 
costs a deal of labor to pay for, they live in nice 
houses with fearful rents, and stare through plate-glass 
windows, with a terrible stone in their hearts, waiting, 
waiting, years, for the bare chance to earn a living. 
Good-by, my ninety-and-nine. You carry ten pounds 
of courage to halfan ounce of wisdom. 

Here is the blue sky overhead. There g the clouds 
moved by the winds. There is the sun. Here the 
friendly earth. There is heat and cold, soft airs and 
frosts: the solid rocks, the woods, the streams, and 
countless creatures, nearly all good friends at that. 
Here is the farm with all these, God’s creatures. Al- 
low me to present your business partners. If all these 
things could hear and understand, we might say to 
them, Attention, please! Allow me to present the head 
of the house, the boy master of the universe. They 
are only silent partners in the concern, so it does not 
matter whether they ‘understand or not. They know 
the terms of the business partnership, and will never 
fail todo their part of the work. 

Now, if your father had built up a fine business and 
intended to take you in as a partner, so that you might 
continue the firm after he had left it, you would be 
taken in as a junior clerk, that you might learn the 
business. You are going to bea farmer. That is, you 
intend to go into partnership with Nature. The sun, 
the rain, the snow, the seasons, the earth and all 
things that grow and live upon it, are to work with you 
or for you. It istrue there are some plants that will 
grow in the wrong place and choke off the more or- 
derly partners. These unruly and weedy workers 
mean well, but don’t know any better. You must not 
get discouraged, but let them know you mean to be 
master. There are also insects and animals who do 
not really mean to do wrong. You will have to be 
master over them also. The Great Partner who pre- 
sides over all has also his own work to carry on, and 
perhaps his work may interfere with yours, as when 
floods or storms or killing frosts appear. Be not 
afraid. Things in the long run are on the farmer boy’s 
side. 

Clearly, the first thing to dois to goto some firm. 
that is well established, and then learn how to contro) 
and use the labor of your future partner—Nature, 
Any farm isa school fora farmer. Some are better 
than others, and perhaps the best is one where many 
kinds of work are going on at once, and where men of 
science are busy learning how your partners work, so 
that when you become the head of the firm you may 
use their labor to better advantage. Such a farm as 
this is Houghton Farm, in Orange County, New York. 

There are several ways of getting there, as it lies in 
a lovely valley among the mountains west of West 
Point, on the TIndson. In fact, you can see the blue 
waters of Newburgh Bay from some of the highlands 
of the farm. It is not by any means a new place, for 
the old post-road from Albany to New York passes 
directly through it, and one of the fields, called the 
‘Continental Meadow,” was used as a site for a hos- 
pital by General Washington when he was camped at 
Newburgh. It isa capital place for a school-farm, for 
it begins at the top of a high mountain, covers all the 
wild wooded slopes, crosses the pretty valley where 
the winding Awessema flows through rich meadows, 
and reaches over the hills clear to the top of the oppo- 
site mountain. It includes hill and dale, sheep-farm, 
corn-fields, hay-fields, brook, pond, rich garden land, 
stock-farm, orchards, and forest. For living creatures, 
there are horses, cows, sheep, goats, and every fow] 
from hens to peacocks; lovely white pigeons, splendid 
collie dogs, strange ducks and geese, and, just to make 
things lively, there are wild foxes on the mountain, 
sides. Of all the farms in the country, this one does 
seem to be the best for a boy, because here everything 
is raised that will grow in this climate, and all the 
farm creatures can be seen together at once. Nor is 
this all, for whatever work is performed on the farm 
is done with the purpose of learning something. Much 
corn is planted every year, not alone to get good weight 
anda profit on the labor, but also to learn how corn 
grows, what it likes to eat, and how much it will eat, 
and how often, and soon. Many kinds of vegetables 
are planted, for a double reason—to get good things to 
eat, and to learn how the things grow, and how to 
make them grow better and better every year. 

Let us see how someof this work is done. Ona 
level bit of the meadow Jand is laid out the experimenta] 
farm land. The soil is of the same quality throughout, 
and it is Jevel. The plants have exactly the same 
chance, and grow in the same temperature. If the 
field was upon the hill-side, the top of the land might 
be poor and the lower part rich, and often it would be 
mnch warmer in one part of the field than another. 
You can see that would be unfair, and a very un- 
scientific experimental field. Any comparison between 
one plant and another would be misleading, and lead to 


all sorts of mistakes. So you see that even a walk over 
this corn-field tells us something worth knowiog. 
What a deala bright boy could pick up in six months 
on such a farm ! 

The experimental corn-fields are laid out in small 
squares, each plainly laid out and numbered. Oneach 
patch a particular kind of fertilizer is used, or a par- 
ticular culture is carried on. The seed is weighed 
for each patch; a record of all the work done, the 
fertilizer used, and the state of the weather, is kept. At 
the end of the season, the corn, stalks and all, is care- 
fully weighed. Now, Knowing from the records just 
what was done in each patch, we can study out the 
results at leisure. This patch had so many pounds of 
see, and so many pounds ofthis fertilizer. It pro- 
duced so many pounds of corn in the ear, and 80 many 
pounds of stalks. Another patch, with the same 
amount of seed and another manure, did better or 
worse—produced more stalks and less corn, or more 
cornanod less stalks. All these things can be compared 
with the record of the weather, the amount of rain that 
fell, the sunny and cloudy days. It may also be 
compared with the record of other years to see if the 
land bears more or bears less. It is bewildering to 
think how much can be learned in acorn-field. A 
boy may think any stupid fellow may be a farmer. A 
season spent on Houghton Farm will show him that 
the greatest knowledge, skill, mental training, and 
learning would find enough to do to farm in this way, 
Talk about the mental discipline of Latin grammar! 
Let a boy keep the records of one season of sucha 
corn-field, and make the comparisons between the re- 
sults, and he wi!] know more and havea clearer, better- 
acting mind than at the end of two years of conjugation 
of Latin verbs or the study of Greek roots. 

**Oh, well,” says the boy farmer, ‘‘that’s very 
fine, very scientific, and all that, but it wouldn’t pay 
to farm in that style.” Perhaps not. The farmer 
wants to raise big crops with the least labor and 
money. Exactly; and the boy on Houghton Farm 
will do it, for he gets at first hand the knowledge of 
the best fertilizer, the best culture, and the biggest 
crops raised. To be sure, it is all printed in the farm 
records, and the newspapers print as much of it as 
they can; yet no one can know it so thoroughly as the 
boy who was on the spot and saw it all done. 

Adjoining the experimental corn-field is the field used 
for trying the effectof simple rotation of crops. Here are 
root crops, grass, potatoes, and corn, all growing at 
once, but continually changing places, one thing fol- 
lowing ‘another in a regular order, year after year. 
What will be the effect upon the land and upon the 
crops ? and will these changes be of benefit to the farm? 
It may take years to decide, and the student farmer, 
spending one or two years on the farm, might get only 
a little of all that will be learned from this important 
work. For all that, the lesson is a good one. It 
shows how facts are obtained, how science is applied 
to the land, and it teaches observation, exactitude, 
patience, and thoroughness. It teaches the student to 
be a farmer and a man of science, and it shows that 
only the man of acience can be a farmer. 

The very atmosphere of Houghton Farm invites to 
study. Not the half of one per cent. has been told, 
and another time, perhaps, more of its work that may be 
of value to boys in deciding what they will do will be 
here offered, in the hope that some boys may be spared 
the necessity of deeiding what they will do when they 
know not how to do anything. 


OUR GRANDMOTHER'S CELLAR. 


y J. C. MonraGcour. 


ACK, Tilly, Stumpy, and I lived in the country, 
and we agreed unanimously that it was the only 
place to live in; and yet, when the yearly invitation 
to spend the Christmas holidays with our grandmother 
in the city came, it cannot be denied that prompt ac- 
ceptance was written on Jack’s noble brow, Tilly and 
I felt weak with excitement, and Stumpy—well, it 
would have done your heart good to see his delight. 
When I read the invitaticn to him he wagged his 
almost imperceptible tail so vehemently, and smiled so 
widely, that any one could see he was not a mere 
rustic, but was quite able to appreciate the good points 
of city life. I don’t see, though, why he was so 
pleased, for grandmother did not like dogs, and was 
always saying something which hurt his feelings; she 
seemed to think he did not understand. But Stumpy 
was either too generous to bear malice against her and 
refuse her invitation, or else he felt that other pleasures 
compensated for a little abuse ; at all events, he always 
spent his Christmas holidays in town. 

There was a large cellar under grandmother’s house. 
It was cold, dark, and damp—in every way an un- 
desirable place for children. Nevertheless it was our 
favorite playground on rainy days. Jack liked it be- 
cause he could dash around’and how] to his heart’s con- 
tent. Grandmother required the manners of a Vere de 
Vere in the drawing-room. Tilly and I liked it because 


it was dark and spooky, and, without being too fright- 
ened, we always felt nice and creepy there. Stumpy 
pretended that he liked it only because we did, but it’s 
my private opinion that he enjoyed skirmishing around 
in the cellar because it was dark, and he thought his 
tail didn’t show so much there. He was dreadfully 
ashamed of his short tail. 

Then the cellar had another attraction. We could 
reach it only by passing the kitchen; and we generally 
found that our passings were not in vain. No one 
would think it, but Mary Ann, the cook, had been 
young herself, and remembered what was due to the 
insatiable appetite of ‘‘ growin’ childers,” and much 
good cheer did we carry with us tothe cellar in the 
shape of cakes and tarts. Whenever Mary Ann made 
that touching allusion to her youth, Stumpy used to 
go out iato the hall and laugh—you never could make 
that dog believe that Mary Ann wasn’ born old; and, 
indeed, she was pretty wrinkled and dried up. Mary 
Ann thought he was offended because she didn’t give 
him anything to eat. So one day she made him a little 
cake with a large Sin pink icing on the top, and 
solemnly presented ittohim. Stumpy looked pleased, 
and ate it. The next time that Mary Ann called at- 
tention to the days of her childhood Siumpy had the 
politeness not to leave the room, but he turned his 
back and looked out of the window, and, I am sorry to 
say, I heard him snicker. 

For some time we enjoyed this state of things very 
much, but at last it came to anend. One winter we 
came in town for our usual! visit, expecting to find 
everything unaltered. After some polite conversation 
with our grandmother we managed to escape from the 
clutch of good society, and started to find a lower 
level. We were fired with a fervent desire to see Mary 
Ann and the cellar, and we were going down stairs 
pretty fast ; still, nothing would have happened had it 
not been for Stumpy. He was the last one in the pro- 
cession, and in his eagerness to get abead he tripped 
up Tilly, and »efore we could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson” 
we had all fallen in one ignominious heap at the foot 
of the stairs. We were not much hurt, but of course 
there was a great deal of noise and confusion. Sud- 
denly the door at the bottom of the stairs was opened, 
and there stood, not our friend and ally, Mary Ann, but 
a new cook, who, in a wrathful voice,demanded what 
we wanted. We told her that we had always played 
in the cellar, and that Mary Ann had been glad to have 
us in the kitchen, too, and that she used to make us 
cookies and tarts. There is nothing like letting a cook 
know what is expected of her; but the way in which 
she receives the information sometimes causes psin. 
In \this instance we were treated to a scolding in the 
very plainest English, and were told that so surely as 
her name was Ejlen Mahaffy she would not have any 
noisy children bothering around fer kitchen. Oh! but 
we assured her, we didn’t care about the kitchen, but 
couldn’t we play in the cellar? Indeed, then, she sol- — 
emnly vowed, we should never set foot in any cellar 
of hers. We were sent marching up stairs, and the 
door was shut with a decision that left nothing to be 
hoped for. This was a dreadful blow. We mourned 
all that evening; but the next morning hope revived, 
and we decided to try a little diplomacy. We went 
down stairs very quietly, shyly appeared at the kitchen 
door, inquired politely after Miss Mahaffy’s health, 
and then preseuted her with a basket of hickory-nuts 
which we had brought with us from the country. 
Miss Mahaffy appeared mollified, but when Jack, in a 
very ingenuous tone, inquired if the cellar were as — 
pleasant as it used to be, she darkened up and replied 
mysteriously : 

‘* Pleasant for them as likes alligators.” 

What?” we all shbrieked in concert. 

Yes,” she answered, ‘‘there’s a dreadful big alliga- 
tor down there, and ’twould be more than your lives 
are worth to as much so show yourselves at the door.” 

We knew more about horses ani cows than alliga- 
tors, and the thoughi of an alligator roaming around 
the cellar of a city house was to us frightful, but not 
impossible. Wecould get no further information from 
the cook, and, filled with dread and dismay, we beat a 
hasty retreat to the upper regions. From that moment 
we had no thought in us but the alligator. We talked 
of him all the day, and dreamed of him by night—never 
mentioning him to our grandmother, however, for 
fear of frightening her. The first thing in the morning 
we dashed down to the ki'chen to learn the latest de- 
velopments. Miss Mahaffy, who bad gradually grown 
more friendly, generally stated that the alligator had 
been ‘‘dreadful bad” during the night, but was then 
quiet and asleep. If we showed signs of prolonging 
our stay, she looked uneasily toward the door, and 
remarked that he would soon awake and would probably 
be very wild and hungry—at which we hastened our 
departure. Even Stumpy was subdued in those days. 

At last Jack showed signs of skepticism. He made 
cautious inquiries about the nature and habits of 
alligators, and began to doubt the probability of any. 
such reptile living im our cellar; but Miss Mahaffy 
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met bis doubts with such solemn and blood-curdling 
statements as to the ‘‘carryings-on” of the alligator 
during the previous night that Jack was silenced and 
partially convinced. Honest doubt, however, cannot 
long be suppressed, and one morning on our way 
down-stairs, Jack announced, with a brave and blood- 
thirsty air, that he didn’t believe all that rubbish about 
the alligator, and he was going into the cellar and in- 
vestigate for himself. He should take Stumpy with 
him, but we girls had better stay up-staire—which was 
a wise arrangement, as Tilly and I were,quaking with 
terror. | 

Miss Mahaffy bad scented danger for several days, 
however, and was now ready for the emergency. 
When Jack entered the kitchen and said, ‘‘ You can’t 
frighten me any longer, Ellen ; I’m going into the cel- 
lar to see that alligator with my own eyes,” Miss 
Mahaffy turned a sad, solemn face toward us and said, 
in «a husky voice: 

**It won’t do no good, Mr. Jack.” 

‘* Why not ?” demanded Jack. 

Miss Mahaffy groaned, actually squeezed out two 
tears, and answered, ‘* Because he isn’t there. He 
died last night, and the ash-man took him away this 
morning.” 

‘She then covered her face with her apron, and re- 
signed herself to teare, accounting for her grief by the 
fact that she had grown very fond of that alligator—he 
had never been wild with her. The tears were too 
much for Jack’s doubts, and he at once accepted the 
alligator as a historical fact. We condoled with Miss 
Mahaffy to the best of our ability, and when she re- 
covered sufticiently to speak, she told us that we might 
go into the cellar now if we liked—there was no further 
danger. We went, and played there all the morning ; 
but the cellar had lost its charm for us. A cellar with. 
out an alligator was now commonplace, and we soon 
turned our attention to a more attractive play-ground. 
We continued to be on tolerably pleasant terms with 
Miss Mahaffy, though we were always a little afraid 
of her (Stumpy wouldn’t have laughed at her if she 
had claimed to be a babe in long clothes) ; but it was 
several morths before we discovered the trick she 
had played upon us, and learned that the alligator ex- 
isted only in her imagination, for the purpose of keep- 


ing us out of her lawful domain, and had never occu- 


pied our grandmother’s cellar. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESE. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
E have had a great centennial celebration in 
New York. Perhaps a good many of you 
saw the procession and enjoyed it in spite of the rain, 
and can tell me what it was all about. I had a good 
quiet day in the country. The procession I saw was 
one of clouds, and mist, and gusts of wet wind. Part 
of the time I was busy getting ready for Thanksgiv- 
ing—not making pies and cakes, but thinking over 
the thiogs I have to be thankful for; and I found 
more than I thought I had; and to-morrow, though J 
shall greatly miss some dear ones from our home, my 
heart will have great cause for thankfulness; not the 
least being the joy and comfort I have had from my 
young people. And may we all make this day a 
starting point for a new year of grateful living. 


SouTH LUNENBURG, Vt., November 11, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write to you. It is very cold here nearly every 
day. We have had it snow here two or three times, but the snow 
has all gone off now. We have two kittens, one dog, and three 
canary birds. We have an open fireplace which is very pleasant. 
I presume there are a good many of your nephews and nieces who 
have never seen a fireplace and donot know bow pleasant it is, 
The young people of this town have got upacilub known as the 
Library Clab. They are going to meet at people's houses and have a 
kind of entertainment every two weeks and collect five cents of 
each one, which is to be used to buy books for a circulating library. 
They have had some books given them, and papa has loaned them 
thirty volames for three months. 

With love, MYRTLE B. 


I hope the library plan will succeed. In some 
towns, I know, there is more interest in minstrel 
shows and dancing parties than in any recreation 
which is sensible. 


GALva, Illinois, November 16, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I saw in your Writing-Desk that all who did not write to yeu 
duriny thie year would no longer be regurded as nieces. S», though 
I suppose I am almost to old to belong to that department, I thought 
that I wonld still like to be considered as such, and would send you 
my name befere the allotted time expired, I have written to you 
twice before, and know that you have received at least one of my 


letters, for I have received with much pleasure two Christmas cards 


from you, and so I take the priviiege of addressing you as ** Aunt.’ 


The winter has come on quite early here. The trees are as bare 


asin midwinter, and it seems so cold, already. I always think in 
winter that I would rather live farther south, but, after all, I think 
Iliinois is the best State in the Union, and I expect every one that 
lives here agrees with me. 

I always turn to the Writing-Desk almost the first thing in the 
Christian Union, and am as much interested in that as in almost 
anything in the paper, but I like to readitall. I think some of your 


nephews and nieces write very interesting letters, especially the 
elder ones ; they all of them tell such different things, and some of 
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them care so mach to have their letters published, I am nearly six- 
teen years old, go to the High School here in town, and study geom- 
etry, Latin, and zodlogy. 

Galva is quite a small town, but it boasts two very good schoo 
buildings, seven churches, a gas factory, and quite a line of stores 
besides the P. & R. 1. and the O. B. & 1. railroads, which pase through, 
I suppose that you have so many letters to read that youdo not care 
for very long ones. So I will not make mine any longer. I guess it 
is not too early to wish you a merry Obristmas, so accept that wish 
from Sopuis 8. B. 


I love the trees when they are bare quite as well as 
when they are covered with leaves, 


It is always a good thing to be contented with one’s 


home. Ea:ach State has its advantage, and if one tries 
to find the good things it is easy to do it. 

I get no more letters than I want to read, and they 
are none too long. 


New Haven, November 138. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I thought I would write you and ask to have a red mark put by my 
name. I send ten cents to he'p some poor child. 

I go to school, and am in No.5. I went away last summer, and 
stayed five weeks, I had a very nice time. I have read * Dotty 
Dimple Out West,” and thought it was very good. I was not at 
home on my brother’s birthday. The name of the ocean mentioned 
In last week’s Christian Union{is Pacific’? The word means 
peace; it was called #0 by the early navigators because they snp- 
posed it did not have violent storms. 

Yours truly, Huney B. R. 


Now can you tell how the Atlantic Ocean got its 
name? 


New Haven, November 11. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 

I have been sick in bed. Now I am ap, but I cannet goout I 
was eight years old the 9th of November, and was sick on my birth- 
day, bunt mamma made me a cake just the same. I only tasted it the 
day after. I am going to have my party after I get well. I had 
seven presents on my birthday, all nice ones; a book of ** Games 
and Songs ” was onc. 

I would like to have a red mark put by my name, I wish to still be 

Your loving nephew, THomas W. R. 

P. 8.—I send fifty cents tohelp some child go ont Weat. 


I am sorry you were sick. But sickness is a kind 
of a resent to us, which we are to use to make us 
grow etter as we grow older. 


HorepDaLe, Ohio, November 18, 1883. 
Dear A nt Patience: 

The last time I wrote you was more than a year ago, but as you 
have so many nephews and nieces, I was afraid of treapassing. In 
my last letter I told you I was going to Niagara. I have been there. 
I did not succeed in going ander the Falls (which we tried on the 
American side), but the wind and spray were so strong! lest my 
breath, and had to come back and wait until the reat of the party 
came back. But yon should have seen us in our flannel suita, rub- 
ber hoods, and listing shoes. The boy who took us to the whirlpool 
told us how the ** Maid of the Mist ’ went down the rapids ; and when 
we interrupted him to ask a question, he had to begin at the begia- 
ning of his rigmarole. We went to see all of the places of interest, 
and brought home keepsakes, as all people do. 

From Cleveland to Buffalo, and retarn, we were on the ** Badger 
S:ate.” In Buffalo we went to see all the places of interest, hada 
row on the Jake at the park, attended service at the Jewieh Syna- 
gogue, and mase at the Cathedral. I spent a few days in Cleveland, 
rode outon Euclid Avenue and to Lakeview Park, Lakeview Ceme- 
tery; saw the vault which contains Garfield’s remains, and the site 
where his tombisto be. Altogether, we bad avery pleasant trip; and 
this summer had one equally as pleasant. Justthink, Aunt Patience, 
five sisters, a cousin, and an aant, as ‘* Dragon,’ took an excarsion 
to Cincinnati by boat! In Cincinnati we went to the Highland House, 
and, fortunately, it waa the night of the firemens picnic. There 
was & fine display of fireworks, aad music by the best band in Cin- 
cinnati. We drove out to Cliftou, aaw the handsome residences : 
but the most interesting of all was the * Zoo ;” the monkeys espe- 
cially were very interesting. We rode the elephant and the Shet- 
lard ponies, and altegether had a eplendid time, 

Now I am in school ; my studies are arithmetic, English history, 
grammar, mental arithmatic, geography, and music. 

Be sure and pot a red mark under the name of 

Your affectionate niece, 


That is a fine catalogue of pleasures. 
well? 


Lucy QO. D. P. 
Is Bertha 


WaS8HINGTON, November 19, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 
My uncle, with whom I am staying, takes The Christian Union, 
and I like very much to read the letters init. I want very much to 


be one of your nieces. I am twelve years old; I hope you will not | 


think I am too big. 

My real home is in Exeter, N. H., but my father and I expect to 
spend the winter here because the Northern climate does not agree 
with papa’s health. I have no mamma, brother, nor sister. 

I willtell you more about myself next time, but must close now. 

Your affectionate niece, HELEN L, D. 

Indeed, you are not too old, nor too big. I hope 

your father will improve in health, and that you will 


be a great comfort to him. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., November 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Ido not wish to lose such a nice aunt as you are, and I hope that 
you will put a red line under my namein your book, so that I may 
atill remain one of yonr nieces, I go to school, and am in the fourth 
grade. It will be Thanksgiving in two weeks and one day, and I 
expect to go to my grandpa’s in the ¢ountry, When I go in the sum- 
mer sometimes I go to the mill with grandpa and see them grind the 
rye. They put it in the hopper, and there is a hole in the bottom ef 


‘the hopper to let the rye out. The mill is built over one edge of a 


large pond, and pond lilies growin the pond, and beaatifa! ivies 
grow around it. It ie very pleasant there. I must end now. I atill 


remain One of your nieces, ANNIE K, 8. 

Do you sometimes have skating on the mill-pond in 
winter? It does not promise to be cold enough for 
skating here to-morrow. 


CHESTEBTOWN, Kent Co., November 10, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Last week in the Writing-Derk you asked our opinion abeut 
dancing, and said you would give us yours afterwards, Ido not 
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think it is wrong to dance at home for recreation, but I do think it is 
wrong to dance in public, and with all sorts of people, and to go 


to balls and dancing partiesa—dancing till a very late hour at night. © 


Excessive dancing injures health. Night was given us for sleep 
and reat, not for frolicking and d.ncing. 

The Pacific Ocean was #0 called becanse it is so calm and peaceful. 
Its discoverers thought it was never visited by storms. » 

Did the word Protestant (as app'ied to churches) originate from 
Martin Luther’s protesting against the Komish Caurch ? 

Mother gave me, on my birthday, ** Moore’a Poems,” I have read 
** Paradise and Peri,’’ and am going to read the whole of “ Lalla 
Rookh.”’ Your affectionate niece, Mary A. 8. 


What you say about dancing is very true as far as 
it goes; but there is more to be said about it. Who will 
answer Mary’s question about the origin of the word 
Protestant ? 


BoynTox, Boston, October 29, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nephews. I have one little brother 
and two big ones. The baby’s name is George. Me is almost two 
years old. 

I am eight years old to-day. My largest brother jast had a birth- 
day; he is sixteen years old. I have been, put in the grammar 
school since I came home from the seashore, 

My father and mother are in New York. JI began a letter to you 
a good while ago, but [ got discouraged before I finished it. 

Your loving nephew, Berry dH. B. 


I know itis rather tedious work for our young people 
to write letters, and I prize the ones written by small 
fingers very much. I am sorry I did not see your 
father and mother when they were in New York. 


Rives Vag, N. J., October 27, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I thought perhaps yon might have forgotten me, and so I thought 
I would write to you. School has begun again ; it began the third of 
September. I was not so very sorry to go bac« again. I went to 
Providence this vacation. I went to Roger Williams’s park, in Provi- 
dence, and to Rocky Point, and Newport; they are near Providence, 
too Iwenttothe magic lantern this month, and it was very nice; 
he had the life of C4urist, and a day’s ramble through the centennial, 
and ten nights inaharroom, I had seen it three years before when 
he had itin River Vale. I think I liked the life of Christ the beat. 
I went to a matinee yesterday afternoon. I went in to New York. 
The play was Zara. I thought it was beantifn!. I had never been 
to the theater before, or matinee either. We went to the Grand 
Opera House. Have you ever seen the play? Annie Pixley acted 


| as Zara. I went with papa; I meant to take mamma's opera-giass, 


but forgot it. 


Bat, good by. My love to the cousins. 


I am, lovingly, your niece, Emiuy C. 8. 
_ I have not been to the Grand Opera House. I find 
too much else to do which I like better than going to 
the theater, so I do not go atall. If any of my young 
people go to tne opera or the theater, I hope they will 
be sure to go only to the very best plays. Some of the 
most famous ones are, I think, very bad. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOK. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. An aquatic carnivorous mammal. 
Allied by nature. 4. A fast. 


COMPOUND ACROSTIC, 

1, Certain insects. 2. A townof Brazil. 3. A country of South 
America. 4. A village of France. 5. A jake of the United States, 
Primala, a fruit. Finals, impertinence. Combined, a relish. 

A. METTB, 


%. A species of bird. 8, 


FRACTIONAL ENIGMA. 

Take one-seventh of a jacinth, one-fifth of a pearl, one-seventh of 
an emerald, one-sixth of a garnet, one-fifth of a cameo, one-fourth of 
an opal), one-ninth of a malachite, one-iifth of a topaz, one-seventh 
of a diamond, and make a precions stone. 

SYNOOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate a poet and leave a fruit. 2%. Syncopate a river and 
leave an Emperor. 3. Syncopate part of a year and leave an insect, 
4. Syncopate a measure and jeave part of the body. 5. Syncopate an 
animal and leave a row of seats, 6. Syncopate a weapon and leave 
a fabric, 

DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2, A drink. 3. A fish. 4. Ar officer in an army. 
5. Something sharp and bitterto the taste. 6. A verb. 7. A letter. 
R. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Grandma and Kitty. 
_“ Why, Kitty Rav, how you do ——! 
Your tosgne it rune at railroad ——. 
Yon should not speak so fast, my ——; 
Your noisy gabbie pains my ——.” 


* Dear grandma, I will speak qnite ——, 
And ecold my naughty dollies —— ; 
Then you will give me a big ——, 

My dollies too, a small one ——.” 


Dear grandma’s hand was never —— 
Goods to bestow on them that ——; 
And Kitty gave her dolls a —~., 
“What next?” Why, darlings, that is ——. 
Bcs aND 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 15. 


Spelling Lesson.—Diadem, winnow, occasions, sunbeams, prepare, 
conditicn. 


Half Square Double Diamond. 
HOME Cc H 
ODE me F BOA 
M E OUS SB 
Diamond, — E 
MARI E 
2:2 
4S 8 
T 
Charade.—Thanksagiving Day. 


Numerical Enigma.—Name, lane, man, log, mole, hole, gone 
name, Ella. Monongahela. 
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Suuday Afternoon. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Consider what I say; and the Lerd give thee understanding én ali 
things.—2 Tim. ii., 7. 


SECOND WEEK IN DECEMBER. 
Pleasure. 


First Day of the Week.—All things are lawful unto me, but 
ailthings are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any.—1 Cor. 
vi., 12. 

Second Day.—Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.—1 
Tim., iv., Revised Version. 

Third Day.—Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not much provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.— 
Rom. xiii., 14, Revised Version. 

Fourth Day.—The kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.—Rowm. xiv., 17, Revised Version. 


Fifth Day,—The cares of the world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, choke 
the word, and it becometh unufruitful.—Mark iv., 19. 

Sixth Day.—No soldier on service entangleth himself in 
the affairs of this life.—2 Tim. ii. 4, Revised Version. 

Seventh Day.—Thou wilt shew me the path of life: in thy 
presence is fullness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.—Ps. xvi., 11. 


Christianity is not asceticism. Jesus Christ is not 
John the Baptist. Asceticism comes neither eating 
nor drinking; Christianity comes eating and drink- 
ing. The dangers of pleasure have been a common 
theme for the warning of the moralist in all ages and 
in all religions. Asceticism and Christianity guard 
against them in very different ways. The messageof 
Christianity to men on this subject is twofold. The 
first is, ‘‘ Al! things are yours; ” ‘‘A!l things are lawful 
for me;” ‘Every creature of God is good.” Nothing 
is harmful, if you learn its true uses, and use it 
aright. The child of God has not less liberty in his 
Father’s house than when he was in the “‘ far country.” 
The supreme duty is not to cut off anything, but to 
learn how to use everything. One may indeed well 
cut off some very innocent snd even very useful 
things, if he finds practically that they are injuring 
him. ‘If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee.” He may cut off 
some very barmless and even beneficial things, if he 
finds practically that they sre injuring his neighbor. 
‘*It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to 
do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.” But 
all such excisions, all such limitations of liberty, are 
temporary and local. It is not by prohibitions that 
Christianity guards the soul against the seductive 
dangers of pleasure. It is by what Dr. Chalmers 
admirably termed ‘‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” It is by a personal attachment for Jesus 
Christ, such that nothing is pleasurable which inter- 
feres with companionship with him. It is by the 
kingdom of God within the soul, with its gifts of 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
such as make all mere sensuous cnjoyment insignifi- 
cant and indifferent. ‘' Overcome evil with good” is 
the New Testament prescription. Its temperance 
law is, ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, 
but be filled with the Spirit.”” Its remedy for world- 
liness is, ‘‘ Be not conformed to this worid, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.” It ig— 
not by prescriptions and prohibitions, it is by a 
soldierly spirit of service that will not be unfitted for 
life’s campaign, by a manly spirit of independence that 
will not be brought under the power of any appetite, 
by a devout and constant recognition of God as the 
giver of every good gift, by a perpetual possession of 
the experience of righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, by a constant looking forward to 
fullness of joy in God’s own presence and pleasures at 
his right hand forevermore, that the Coaristian is to 
guard himself against the dangers of the lesser, because 
lower, pleasures of the bodily nature and the earthly 
ex perience. 


DAVID FORGIVING HIS FOE.’ 


Bx Lymax 

** Dearly beloved, &venz+ not yourself, but rather give place unto 
wrath: for it is written, Verg-ance is mine; I wili repay, saith the 
Le: i."—Kom. xu, 19 
r]\O appreciate, if not even to understand, the story 

appointed for our day’s lesson, we must rehearse 
David's history sand put cxrselves by imagination in 


?Toternational Sunday-school Lesson for December 16, 1888.—1 
Sam. xxiv., 1-17, 


{ David’s place. Called from the sheepfold and anointed 


by the prophet to be future king, he returned to his 
sheep again. Summoned again to court, he becomes 
harper to the king and charms away his melancholy, 
then returns again to his humble avocation. A third 
time summoned by God’s providence, he wins posi- 
tion at the court and the plaudits of the nation by bis 
victory over Goliath. He is a shepherd boy no longer ; 
but a courtier, a gentleman, a king’s son-in-law; next 
to the king himself; above him,jfor the moment, in 
national popularity. He sees, he feels the peril of 
his position; walks humbly, discreetly ; but in vain. 
The jealousy of the king flames out against him; 
twice openly attempts his assassination ; lays secret 
plans for his death ; can be diverted from its causeless 
wrath neither by the expostulations of David nor by 
the entreaties and intervention of his son. At length 
life grows unendurable, and David flees from the court 
tc the only refuge possible, the limestone caves of 
southern Judea. For no home in Palestine can shelter 
him from the murderous purpose of the half-frenzied 
Saul; and exile in that age wasequivalent to captivity, 
if not to death itself. No country opered then, as 
now, a hoépitable door to fugitives from other lands. 
Here gathered about him a lawless band of out- 
laws. The outlaw was uot in that day, as in ours, a 
synonym forall that is wicked. Liws were no embodi- 
ment of justice ; the just had often occasion to flee from 
uujust law. And so the group of four hundred that 
gathered about David in the cave of Adullam—every 
one that wasin distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented '—repre- 
sented not necessarily any such motley crowd of 
immoral characters as it would in our time. It was 
not a robber band because it was a lawless band. 
But Saul was not content to have driven his rival in 
the popular affection from the court. His hate had 
fanned itself intoa furious flame. The constant de- 
feat of his purpose only strengthened it. Itis not 
enough for him that David is an outlaw. He pursues 
him; hunts him as one hunts a partridge on the 
mountains.’ 

At length an accident, which a selfish or an am- 
bitious piety might easily have interpreted as a prov- 
idence, delivered the pursuing king into the ‘ands of 
the pursued outlaw. David and his men are hiding in 
the recesses of a cave. Saul enters it unattended. 
He is at the mercy of the man to whom he has shown 
neither justice nor mercy. Consider what motives 
urged David to take the law into his own hands. Am- 
bition was there crying, Now is your opportunity to 
take the crown which your God has promise. you. 
Let the reader remember how the evil seed dropped 
into Macbeth’s heart by the witches’ prophecy, ‘‘ Al! 
hail Macbeth that shall be king hereafter,” finding in 
his heart food for its poisonous growth, made him a 
double assassin, and he will think that David was 
more or less than human if no voice of ambition whis- 
pered to him Lady Macbeth’s cruel counsels to her 
coward husband. Love of life was there, urg.ug to 
the blow against the king whom no expostulations 
could turn from his murderous course, and from whom 
there was no possible protection save in his death. 
None? None! save in God alone. And the voice 
that speaks of God in such an hour is too often over- 
borne by noisier voices in the soul. Revenge was 
there crying, Strike! vengeance is sweet; take it; 
punish the otherwise unpunished and unpunishable 
king whom no higher power can Call to account for 
his cruel and remorseless ways. None? None! save 
God alone. And God seems afar off to the eye when 
these mists of passioa rise before the soul, obscuring 
the heavens and Him that dwelis therein. Even 
piety was there — rather its false guise, passion put- 
ting on the dress and speech of pisty—in the coun- 
sels of rough but honest friends, quite ready to in- 
pret God’s providence to suit their own passions and 
purposes, a8 we mostly ure: ‘‘Behold the day of 
which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver 
thine enemy into thine hand, that thou mayest do unto 
him as it shall seem good unto thee.” WR:2membering 
all this, think what it was to stand still, to hold back 
the impatient hands of men who could not understand 
the folly that threw away such a chance for vengeance 
and promotion, and to let the enemy go forth from the 
unpremeditated ambuscade unharmed, only to call out 
to him across the intervening valley, when he had gone, 
in tones of expostulation and in appeal to the God of 
eternal justice to protect the unprotected and avenge 
the unavenged. 


It is a matter of great concern to many good Caris- 
tian people that David should have written sowe i 
precatory psalms... Read them in the light of this 
occurrence, and contrast the life of David with t 
life of the modern Christian. David put his forgiv 


11 Sam. 2. 
3] Sam. zxvi., 20. 


ness into his actions and his vengeance into his prayers. 
We put our vengeance into our actions and our 
forgiveness into our prayers. David’s piety was the 
better of the two. He was honest with God. We tell 
God what we think we ought to feel, David told God 
what he diifeel. It would startle us sometimes if we 
were to try his experiment. The Apostle exhorts us to 
come with boldness—literally, all-speakingness—to the 
throne of grace. That is just what we are most 
unwilling todo. We fancy we can keep our malign 
passions hidden from God by keeping them out of our 
prayers. It is best not to have them; but if one has 
them, the very best vent for them is in prayer. There 
is One who perfectly understands you; therefore you © 
need not be afraid to tell the very worst that is in you 
to him. In this David is a good example for us to 
follow. The indignation which every soul feels in the 
presence of a great wrong is a manly, honorable, 
divine feeling. ‘‘Avenge not yourselves,” says the 
Apostle; but he adds, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” And when the temptation to 
avenge is upon us, we have a right to follow David's 
example and carry the story of our wrongs to God and 
leave it there with him to punish. ‘‘The Lord judge 
between thee and me; and the Lord avenge thee of 
me” is a higher experience than most of us reach, 
though ve have eighteen centuries of Christian culture, 
and David had not. 

Nevertheless there is a still higher experience. It is 
the experience of one who said, ‘‘ Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you; and pray for them which despitefully use you.” It 
is the experience of One who cried, as the nails were 
driven into his hands and feet, ‘* Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” To pray wrath and 
live leve is better than to live wrath and pray love; but 
to both live and pray love is best of all. Let him who 
does this cast the first stone at David for his impreca- 
tory psalms. They are the unripe experiences of an 
unripened saint; tbey are first step toward a love of 
which the last step is forgiving one another, even as 
Christ forgives you. David’s example is a good one to 
begin to follow; but it is not a good one to’stop satis- 
fied with. It is not David, it is Christ who says, ‘* Fol- 
low thou me.” 

I have left no room to note the two instructive 
truths, first, how David’s forgiveness wrought on the 
nature of even the insanely jealous and malignant Saul, 
and sent him back from his murderous hunt after 
David ashamed of his own crimes; and, second, how 
short-lived even the power of this forgiveness was on a 
heart given over as Saul’s was to the evil spirit of jeal- 
ousy and hate, and how soon the gleam of sunshine 
disappeared and the clouds of wrath and bitterness 
had it again all their own way in his malign nature. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID SPARING HIS ENEMIES.—1 Sam. xxiv., 1-17. 
By Emity Huntinatron 


rT \HE country where David lived was full of mount- 

ains, with woods and rocks and deep caves 
and narrow paths where only the wild goats used to 
climb. When he had to fly for his life he went and 
lived in some of these lonely places. He would have 
been very glad to stay in the cities, among friendly 
people, but whenever any one helped David, Saul was 
sure to find it out and punish him very cruelly. One 
of the priests of the Lord gave some bread to David 
and his men, and Saul put him and ail his father’s 
house to death—anbout eighty-five persons. David did 
not wish to bring trouble upon others, so he went 
away to the mountains. At first he had only a few 
friends with him, but his brethren were a raid Saul 
would kill them, and so they came to him, and every 
one that was in distress or trouble came also, until he 
had a little army of about four hundred men. They 
could not stay long in one place, for Saul was always 
watching for them and hunting them with his soldiers, 
and there were plenty of men who tried tc win the 
favor of the king by telling him where David was hid- 
ing. Oace a very pleasant thing happened. David's 
friend Jonathan came secretly to the woods to see him, 
and let him know that he had not forgotten his 
promise, but loved him as well as ever. 

Many times Saul felt very sure of David, but God 
always delivered him, and David sang songs of praise 
to him, just as he did when he kept his father’s sheep 
in Bethlehem, or played upon his harp in Saul’s palace. 
Everything made him think of God’s care. When he 
saw the little birds hiding underthe mother’s wings he 
sang: ‘‘I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” ‘Be 
merciful unto me, O God, for my soul trusteth in thee ; 
yea, in the shadow of thy wing will 1 make my refuge.” 
When he was hiding away in some cave he sang: 
‘*Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God. They 
gather themselves together, they hide themselves, they 
mark,my steps. WhenI cry unto thee, then shall mine 
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enemies turn back: this I know, for God is for me.” ) 
When at night he heard the wild beasts crying, he’sang : 
**My soul is among lions: I will cry to God most 
high: unto God that performeth all things for me: he 
shall send from heaven and save me. The young lions 
do roar and suffer hunger, but they that wait on the 
Lerd shall not want any good thing.” 

All this time there was not one thought of hatred in 
his heart toward Saul. He never wished to do bim 
‘any injury, and twice when he had a chance to kill 
him, and his friends urged him to do so, he let him go 
safely away. 

It was more than a thousand years before the Lord 
Jesus spoke the beautiful words which we might call 
the law of love: ‘* But I say uato you, love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you,” but it seems as if the Spirit of the 
Lord which came into David’s heart when he was only 
a shepherd lad must have taught him the same beauti- 
ful lesson. 

The Pailistines were Saul’s enemies, but they were 
more afraid of David than of Saul, and wouid kave 
been very glad to have him killed, so when they found 
out where David was hiding they sent Saul word, and 
he came up with his soldiers, and set men all around 
the mountains to watch. David and his men had to 
hide away in a deep cave, where the sheep used to find 
shelter. While they were in there, away in the dark- 
est corners, Saul himself came into the cave. He 
could not see them, and never suspected they were 
near him, and now David’s men felt sure the time had 
come when the Lord had delivered David’s enemy into 
his hand. They advised to kill him at once; but 
David would nut harm Saul or let his men touch him. 
He only crepi softiy up to him and cut off a piece of 
his robe as he sat there, and by and by Saul went 
away, and knew nothing about it. When he had gone 
a little way, David followed and called after him. He 
called him, ‘‘ My lord the king ” and ‘‘ My father,” and 
bowed down before him. He showed him the piece of 
his robe, aud told uis how easily he might have killed 
him if be had wished to do so, and begged him not to 
believe that he was his enemy. said, ‘' The Lord 
judge between me and thee, and see, and plead my 
cause, and deliver me out of thine hand.” 

Even Saul’s hard heart was touched by this great 
kindness and gentle, forgiving spirit. ‘‘ And it came 
to pass, when David bad made an end of speaking these 
words unto Saul, that Saul said, Is this thy voice, my 
son David? And Saul lifted up his voice and wept. 
And he said untvu David, Thou art more righteous 
than 1; for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I 
have rewarded thee evil.” 

Love conquered this time. Saul was ready to own 
David’s goodness and his own wickedness, and he 
prayed that God would reward him for the kindness 
he had shown him that day. 

Now if Saul lad only confessed his sins to God, and 
asked help and forgiveness, he might have cast the 
evil spirit out of his heart, and not gone back to 
his cruel hatred of David. But’ Saul never prayed 
David’s prayer, ‘‘Thou hast delivered my soul from 
death : wilt thou not deliver my feet from falling, that I 
may Walk before God in the land of the living.” Saul 
did not care to walk before God; he wanted to choose 
his own way. | 


DOMINIE SCHAFF’S THREE BOYS. 
By Frank 8. Culp. 


\VHEY were called the Dominie’s boys because he 
took such a generous interest in them. Ia the 
providence of God it came to pass that the health of 
Dominie Schaff failed. The doctors said that he must 
go to the mountains. Verhaps the change and the 
rest would serve him so profitably that he would 
regain his strength in course of afew months. There- 
fore the Dominie resigned his pastorate and sought 
the curative forces of the mountains. 

It was July when he came to the farmhouse that 
offered him a home. The Dominie brought his books 
with him and his clothes. ‘These were the sum of his 
substantial possessions. The prospect was unpromis- 
ing for the poor man, for he had no wife, mother, or 
friend to uurse him, and the folks of the farmhouse 
were to him strangers ia « strange land. But the 
Dominie’s heart giew light when he learned that there 
were three boys in the family. He loved children and 
youth. Their wise and loving companionship had 
given him many hours that were memorable. So the 
mere fact that there were boys on the premises did 
him good like a mediciae, and he made haste to greet 
them in his happy, winsome way. 7 

Hester Ripley was no: a widow. She might better 
have been one, her neighbors said. It was going on 
three years since her husband, on coming home one 


night in an intoxicated condition, fell by the road- 
side and all but froze to death. He had been a terri- 


ble sufferer ever since the fatal hour. Rheumatism 
tortured him day and night. 
pled and hopelessly afflicted. And hard cider did the 
mischief. 

But Hester Ripley had three boys, and she depended 
upon them. On some accounts it was not so harsh a 
stroke—this having a bed-ridden husband—as at first 
appeared. The man was out of harm’s way, subject 
to the tender care and kind control of his wife. Is 
was not many months after the event ere the family 
had quietly submitted, and life moved along in the 
even tenor of its way. 

When Dominie Schaff came to the farm-house, he 
found a pleasant, harmonious family that did brave, 
faithful, daily work for the necessities of life. <A 
farm bigh on the mountains was not a piece of prop- 
erty that many folks would care to own and cuitivate. 
The rugged bit of earth yielded its crops grudgingly. 
But the land was cheap, and Hester Ripley gladly 
bought it. 

The three boys were respectively eleven, thirteen, 
and fifteen years of age. They bad taken sole charge 
of the farm during their father’s illness. It was evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer that they were 
made of good material. Dominie Schaff was cheerful 
when he thought upon the possibilities touching these 
fresh, strong, youthful hearts. 

Scarcely was the Dominie settled in his rooms before 
the boys surrendered to him and gave him their con- 
fidence. Now, said the Dominie to himself, I will 
teach them to love books. So, adapting himself to 
the boys as wise men will, he centered their thought 
in some of the great authors of the ages. In simple, 
vigorous language he told the stury of Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante, Miltoa, Bunyan. He interested them 
in the pivotal events of history. They became famii- 
iar with the names of Cigar, Socrates, Charlemague, 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Mohammed. was not many 
weeks before these boys lived in a new world. Tueir 
ideas, longings, purposes, were revolutionized. When 
the autumn work was well advanced, the Dominie, 
whose health began to mend, gave them regular in- 
struction. The atmosphere of the farmhouse became 
academic. Work was not shirked; no duty went 
unheeded; but the press of time was keenly felt, and 
study was sometimes continued far into the night. 

When winter came, the isolation of the family was 
perfect. For’ weeks at a time all communication 
with the outside world was next to impossible. The 
routine work of each day was specdily done, when 
these three. boys seized their books and laboriously 
mastered their contents. And what delightful even- 
ings they spent with the Dominie! The storm hovered 
above the farmhouse, the rude blasts threatened to 
overwhelm them, but they remained brave, studious, 
happy. It mattered little to them how deep was the 
snow or how boisterous were the winds. They were 
living with the great spirits of ali time. Tue thoughts 
of wise men, the deeds of mighty leaders, fired their 
souls, and introduced them into the higher realms of 
human existence. 

Meanwhile the Dominie continued to improve in 
health. When the summer dawned he sought the 
fields with the boys. He piowed and sowed and culti- 
vated. The birds brought a message to him. The 
whispering leaves, the chattering chipmunks, the 
murmuring streams, ail nature, held sweet and help- 
ful communion with him. ‘The world became an- 
Other world, and he became its interpreter to the 
boys. 

The intellectual growth of the Dominie’s pupils was 
phenoweuna), but it scarcely kept pace with its spiritual 
development. How gently the good man led them 
into the ways of faith! His own religious life was of 
that sweet, cheerful, pervasive character that readers 
@ man irresistible. He was one of those men whose 
influences quicken the best part of human nature. 
You could not stand in his presence without gaining 
somewhat of inspiration from him. Ia his frequent 
talks with the boys he was so honest, manly, natural, 
direct, that they listened to him with tender sympathy 
even when his theme was personal religion. Great 
changes were wrought in tue household. The father 
sought the truth diligently in the many books that 
Dominie Schaff recommended to him. Tie mother 
became trustful, pious, serece. Tie boys learned that 
the great joys of life are the outcome of a deep relig. 
ious experience. 

Ia this happy rejiation Deminie Sehaff lived more 
than two years with the family of the mouutaiao farm. 
So far as the boys were concerned it seemed a fruitful! 
sojourn; but no one caa know the grief and disap- 
pointment that lived in the young mivister’s heart. 
He was ina sphere of great usefulness when disease 
touched his frail body. His work had prospered be- 
yond hope. You could not fiad another man in al! bis 
country whose life was more thoroughly cousecrated 
to the work. And yet he was exiled to the mountains, 
and biz days promised little spiritual harvest. The 


He was he!piessly crip-. 


burden that weighed most heavily was the thought 
that life was so barren. He could not touch men. 
They were all beyond his reach, except these three 
youths. If only God had led him in some other path, 
80 that he might have had some personal contact with 
the world! the‘Master had counseled a «different 
course, and the great-hearted invalid had found his 
material narrowed down to three bright lads. 

The third September witnessed great changes at the 
farm. Dominie Schaff was going South tolive. He was 
called toa field that gave rare opportunity for the 
exercise of his gifts. His face beamed with a glad 
light as he bade them all good-by, for the pain of sep- 
aration was lost in the sweet anticipation ef great 
usefulness and activity. But the Dominie had kindly 
arranged for the boys before he journeyed to bis far- 
away home. The eldest, who had so rapidly progressed 
under the D>minie’s instruction that he was prepared 
for the sophomore class of a New Hampshire college, 
was already enrolled in that institution and oe year’s 
expenses arranged. The second boy, who was pre- 
pared to enter college as a freshman, was placed ina 
professor’s family in one of our Massachusetts colleges, 
80 that one year’s happy work was insured for him. 
The youngest boy remained at home, caring for the 
farm and pursuing his studies as best he could under 
the circumstances, hoping when another year rolled 
around that he, too, should begin life in the great col- 
lege world. The boys all carried with them a mighty 
inspiration, the blessed gift of God, imparted through 
the memorable ministrations of Dominie Schaff. 


The history of thirty years has been made. Dominie 
Schaff has finished his task. To day they commit his 
body to the earth. Ila a grove of live oaks, whose 
drapery of gray moss gives strange and solemn ex- 
pression to the scene, the people gather to do honor 
to this good man. A great multitude mourns his de- 
parture. Reverently they look upon his face for the 
last time, and bow their heads in sorrow. 

Close beside the casket, at the left hand of the ven- 
erable minister whose sad duty it is to say, ‘* Barth to 
earth,” sit three brothers. They were summoned from 
distant parts of our great land. They came to do 
honor ‘to the man who sleeps the death-sleep. Tne 
eldest of the three, the noble Governor of a great com- 
monweaith, is the first to testify. There was « hush 
when he arose to addressthe people. ‘‘ Friends,” said 
he, ‘‘I loved this holy man. Many years ago he found 
me imprisoned in the mountains. His heart touched 
my heart and gave it somewhat of divine impulse. 
His life touched my life and I became free. The more 
than thirty years that have passed bear witness to my 
honorable career. But think not that I speak in vain- 
glorious spirit. It is his work. Through aj) the 
devious ways of life the counsels of this good mana 
have availed with me. Next to the blessing of heaven 
is the blessing incarnate of such a wise, devout, affec- 
tionate friend.” 

Then the Bishop arose. This was the brother whose 
piety and wisdom had placed him in the episcopate. 
His good works were manifold; his life a beautiful 
epistie, ‘‘ known and read of all men.” ‘ He was my 
epiritual father,” the Bishop said. ‘‘I have tried to 
weave many of his precepts into the fabric of my life. 
As a mother cherishes her infant, so did this man 
cherish me. For more than two years we lived, isolated 
and happy, io daily fellowship with this saintly spirit. 
God was infinitely kiad to us, for he sent us Dominie 
Schall. It was this man who flooded our beait with light, 
and led us into the ways of culture, faith, and labor.” 

The youngest brother was s famous naturalist. His 
name was known in the uttermost paris of the earth. 
A3 he gave his testimony, tears filled his cyes, and bis 
voice became tremulous with emotion. ‘‘ The birds 
bring me messages of love” (these were his words), 
‘*but it was Dominie Schaff who said to me, ‘ Listen.’ 
He taught me how to read the unwritten Wocd, and 
brought me face to face with the Creator. The track- 
less wilderness was not more wild than my heart. 
He discovered its possibilities. It is he who has gained 
tae victory. He loved the tiaiesi ttower Never a 
bird’s note fell unheeded upva his sensitive eur. God 
spoke to him in whispering trees and laughing waters, 
in quickening sunshine and hovering storm. I give 
thanks to God, our Father, that it has been my privi- 


lege to live and Jaber in the light of this mau’s life.” 


Toen the three brothers were silent. Tne venerable 
minister who for thirty years had labored side by side 
with Dominic Schaff spoke the last words. *‘‘ Friends, 
my brother often grieved that two years of his work- 
ing period were passed in fruitless quict smong the 
mountains of the No:th. Le elways grieved because 
his task seemed to him so poorly done. But ihe wise 
God is the true judge. The words of thece thice noble 
inen are full of grand significance. Taey teach us 
that our quiet years and humble Javors are sometimes 
richer in their fruitage than ail the olucr years and 
labors of long life.” 


LEONARDSVILLB, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S AID SCCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York was held in the American Ex- 
change Bank on Tuesday afternoon, November 26. 
Messrs. Robert Hoe, Jr., Howard Potter, E. P. Fabbri, 
W. Bayard Cutting, and A. B. Stone were elected 
trustees. The Secretary of the Society, Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, made a report of the Society’s work. In the past 
thirty-one years sixty thousand homeless children have 
been placed in good homes in the rural districts; three 
hundred thousand boys and girls have been sheltered 
and instructed in the six lodging-houses; the twenty- 
one industrial schools and fourteen night schools sup- 
ported by this Society give instruction to hundreds of 
thousands of children; the work of the Sick Missicn 
and the Summer Home is known to our readers. 
That the work of this Society is a public benefaction 
is proved by the reduction in the number of petty 
thieves, child vagrants, and youthful criminals in the 
city of New York; the decrease has been twenty-one 
per cent. in cight years. This decrease is not attrib- 
utable to the transfer of yuung criminals to the West, 
but it is due to the fact that the children are sent West 
while they are still innocent, before they are old 
enough to become criminals; no child has ever been 
taken West who has shown a vicious or depraved ten- 
dency. How could it be possible, when nipne-tenths 
of the children sent have been inmates of the charita- 
ble institutions of the various cities in New York 
State? To charge the Children’s Aid Society with 
sending young criminals West is ridiculous. The 
average age of the children sent is about twelve years. 
In the last party sent West by the Children’s Aid 
Society was a baby girl three years old, a home having 
been found for it when the previous party had been 
taken West; a slight selicate boy of eight years was 
also of the party. Of the larger boys sent in this and 
in all parties that have been sent out by the Children’s 
Aid Socicty, their histories have been known by the 
Children’s Aid Society, and recorded ; and thefsending 
of any boy’s name with the request for the boy’s his- 
tory to the Society will bring out the fact of his parent- 
age, where he has lived and worked, and, in the 
majority of cases, recommendations from people who 
have known him for years. One boy sent out in the 
party on Tuesday, who was sixteen years old, had a 
letter, from a gentleman who had been able to furnish 
him with employment for some months, that would be 
a credit to any boy. He went West because he had 
received no education to fit him for any trade; his 
education was so inadequate that he could not fill any 
position which required the use of the pen; he pos- 
sessed a strong physique, and would be of great assist- 
ance to a farmer. 

The question naturally arises, why was he not placed 
on a farm inthe East? The reason is, Eastern farmers 
employ a boy for the summer months and discharge 
bim in the winter because they have nothing for him 
to do, and can readily hire another boy in the spring ; 
this throws a boy out of work at the worst time of the 
year to obtain employment. He comes to the city, 
where his temptations are doubled in consequence of 
his physical suffering To save him from becoming 
a criminal ora pauper, he is sent West, where the farms 
are of such size that help is needed the entire year. 
The Children’s Aid Society is the ounce of prevention 
in curing the moral diseases of our city, and any 
thoughtful person will not dispute this who takes the 
the trouble to compare the report of the Children’s Aid 
Society, year by year. with the reportof the Houses of 
Refuge and of our Police Courts for a correspond- 
ing time. It should be remembered that they never 
send West a boy who has been an inmate of a reforma- 
tory school or who has ever been committed for any 
offense, except that of vagrancy. 

- The Society at present is able to give shelter to 
every homeless and friendless child in the city, and to 
go further—to place every homeless and friendless 
child in a home, or where it can make itself self-sup- 
porting. There is one great need of the Society, and 
that is, better accommodation for their ludging-houses 
and industrial schools. $40,000 has been devoted for 
the purpose of rebuilding the Eighteenth Street lodg- 
ing-house, which hereafter will be known as the West 
Side Lodging-House. If similar donations could be 
made for the industrial schools at East Fortieth Street, 


_ the lodging-houses in East Eleventh Street and East 


Thirty-fifth Street, the work that the Society aims to do 
could be much better done. It would need but a casual 
visit to efther of the buildings named to convince the 
would-be benefactor of the necessity of new houses 
at these points. 

A building suitable for an industrial nursery and 
kindergarten could be built for $20,000, the Society 
furnishing the building site. Certainly no more bene- 
ficial memorial could be built than a suitable building 
for sheltering the friendjess and the homeless children 
of our city. During the past year 13,717 different 
boys and girls have been lodged in the eix lodging- 
houses connected with this Society; nearly 300,000 


meals have been supplied ; and in the day and evening 
schools under the management of this Society over 
14 000 children have been taught and partly fed and 
clothed ; 3,449 were sent to homes in the West; nearly 


2,000 were aided by food and medicine through the | 


Sick Children’s Mission ; and over 4,000 children have 
spent two weeks at the Summer Home at Bath, Long 
Island. At the Girls’ Lodging-house, in St. Mark’s 
Place, 489 have been instructed in the use of the 
sewing-machine; $10,136.10 bas been deposited in the 
Penny Savings Bank. Total number of children under 
the care of the Suciety during the past year, 37,073. 
The report of the treasurer is that $251,713 94 was 
received, and $255,865 paid out. 

Last Tuesday another party of boys and girls were 
sent West, The Christian Union sending ten of that 
party—five boys and five girls ; the boys were between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, four of them orphans, 
one the son of a widowed mother. These had all 
supported themselves as errand boys or cash boys, but 
for the past few months had been unable to obtain 
employment, and were anxious to go West, and, as 
one boy said, ‘‘ grow up and be a farmer, and have 
enough to eat.” The girls were of the same age, were 
all orphans and friendless, had been inmates of differ- 
ent charitable institutions, except one who had worked 
in a factory and was found living in a lodging-house 
in the lower part of the city. 


OHUROH GLEANINGS.— 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.] 

—The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Grace Church, New York City. 
He is @ worthy successor of Dr. Henry ©. Potter; like him, 
@ broad churchman, though a decided churchman; like him, 
eminent rather for his practical piety thar for any peculiar 
theological views. He will bring to his new parish a spiritual 
earnestness which will keep alive in the parish the good 
works which his predecessor has there organized. The suc- 
cess of the recent movement for the enrichment of the liturgy 
was largely due to his wisdom. In familiarity with devo- 
tional literature he has no superior in the country ; and the 
committee of which he was a member, and the General Con- 
vention afterwards, attested their confidence in his spiritual 
judgment by following so largely, though not blindly, his 
lead. 

—The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church was celebrated December 2 et the First 
Reformed Episcopal Church on Madison Avenue, New York, 
the Rev. William T. Sabine, rector. A history of the growth 
of the church was given by Dr. Sabine; it now numbers over 
ten thousand communicants, and owns over $1,000,000 worth 
of property. The Rev. Dr. Deems, pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers, who was a life-long friend of the late Bishop 
Cummings, preached the sermon from the text: ‘‘ Only let 
your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.” 
He alluded to the late Bishop in affectionate terms, and 
closed, by saying: ‘‘ He left to you a work to perform in this 
country which none other than the Reformed Episcopal 
Church can pe-form. In doing this work your motto should 
be his dying words, not ‘precious church’ or ' precious Prayer- 
Book,’ but ‘ precious Jesus.’"" An appeal was made in behalf 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church of the Redeemer at New 
York, which needed $1,700 in order to carry on the present 
year’s work. $1,400 was pledged. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the London Congregational 
Club was held at Memorial Hall, November 6. There was a 
larger attendance of ministers and delegates than usual, and 
the subject, ‘‘ Church Life in London,"’ which had been dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting in April, was the subject of the 
present meeting. The chairman, the Rev. Edward White, 
referred to the fact that the interest aroused by this discussion 
last epring decided the Union to continue it at this meeting. 
Dr. White said that the principles of the Congregational 
Church did not occupy the place in the minds of the people 
that they deserved ; that its principles had not been formed 
by a course of ecclesiastical study, but had been learned from 
the New Testament; that Congregationalism was based upon 
Christianity and a logical and spiritual inference from the 
first principles of divine truth ; that Congregational churches 
were formed upon the principles of discipleship based on 
faith. He said that by church life he intended that conscious- 
ness and activity, spiritual, intellectual, and practical, of the 
local society, based upon the principle of avowed personal 
discipleship in opposition to the idea of church membership, 
or @ congregation merely of pew-holders. By a fuller devel- 
opment of this church life he intended every move toward 
including within that society all persons, young and old, in 
the community who really believed in Christ as their Saviour, 
and wished to obey him; he alsoincluded every movement 
toward rendering more interesting and fruitful the general 
and fractional meetings of that spiritual society for instruc 
tion, conference, or fellowship; every movement which 
tended toward the awakening and directing of the preaching 
and teaching power. Dr. White was followed by other 
speakers, all of whom agreed to the indifference of the church 
members to the spiritual and practical workings of the church. 
This indifference is not confined to England ; the vast major- 
ity of church members consider that they have done their 
whole duty when they have paid their pew-rents and attended 
one service Sunday. If, from a sense of duty, they attend 
the weekly prayer-meetings, they might as well have sent 
their cards, as they neither add to the interest of the meeting 
by voice either in music, prayer, or address, or even by 
giving close attention to the pastor. Would it not be well to 
adupt a system of etiquette, and allow the silent church 


member to send his card to the sexton? This would permit | 


him to remain comfortably at home, and certainly would be 
no loss to the meeting. This indifference is not confined to 
the prayer-meeting ; it reaches in all directions; it affects 
the Sunday-school ; it affects the benevolent and charitable 
working of the church; and, if the pastors were not fired 
with the spirit from above, this coldness and indifference on 
the part of the church members would succeed in freezing 
them. 

—Trinity Church, at Potsdam, Pa., has just received, by 
bequest, $10,000 to build and furnish a chapel for the use of 
their Sunday-school. The building is to be erected in the 
churchyard of Trinity Church. and attached to the church 
edifice now existing. Also #4,000 to be invested, and its 
income to be devoted to the repair and preservation of the 
church property. 

—Twenty-five ministers were present at the Monthly 
Preachers’ Meeting held in the chapel of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Northampton, Mass, President Seelye, 
of Smith’s College, presided, and introduced the subject, 
‘* The Best Means to Promote & Revival.’ The subject was 
treated in @ conversational manner, and the decision seemed 
to be in favor of regular pastoral work, although it was 
admitted that evangelical workers accomplished much good. 

—A building that will cost $100,000 is in process of con- 
struction at Broadway and Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. 
This building is a memorial to the late William E Dodge; it 
will contain halls for public meetings, reading and coffee 
rooms. A similar building, to cost $150,000, is to be erected 
in New York. 

—The Methodist University Commission, composed of 
Methodist clergy and laymen, held a four days’ session at 
Toronto, Canada, last week. The object of the meeting is to 
consolidate the twe Methodist colleges—Albert and Victoria. 


This is rendered expedient by virtue of the approaching 


union of all the Methodist bodies in Canada. 


—The Puritan Congregational Church of Brooklyn has 
had an unusually successful year, the revenue of the church 
having increased nearly $2000. Thc atiendance at the 
prayer-meetings has increased, as well as the interest in the 
various benevolent and social societies in the church. The 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Edward P. Ingersoll, is to be congratu- 
lated on the success attending his ministry. 

—The Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn has just made 
its annual report. Lodgings have been furnished to over 
twenty-five thousand boys at the Newsboys’ Lodging House, 
The opening of the Brooklyn Bridge has increased the num- 
bere who apply for shelter ; there is no doubt that every bed 
in the new building in Poplar Street will be filled at once. 
The various industrial schools, day nurseries for babies and 
young children, have all been taxed to the utmost; four hun- 
dred and forty mothers have been sent to the Seaside Home 
during the past year. This Home is far more than a place 
of recreation ; under the efficient care of the matron, Mrs. 
Douglas, and the two resident physicians, it becomes a school 
of training for mothers. More than one-half the mothers 
who come with sick children to the Seaside Home are per- 
fectly ignorant of how to care for the child; when they come 
here, not only are they furnished medicine, but they are 
actually taught how to nurse the child back to life. Fre- 
quently, when these mothers are told to give their childa 
warm bath, they have not the faintest idea how to proceed ; 
and the fact has been discovered that, in many instances, the 
babes have never been in water. When a child is sick, with 
them the doctor's medicine is the only remedy that they thiak 
of using, and that is frequently ignorantly administered. 
A new building is sadly needed, for in the Home at West 
Brighton, as it now is, the rooms are poorly ventilated, very 
small, and ill-adapted for the purpose for which they are 
designed. It is to be hoped that the summer of 1884 will see 
& pew building erected on the old site—a huilding adapted 
for the purpose for which it is used. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club met at 
Holyoke, Mass., last week. The Rev. Charles Van Orden, of 
the North Church of Springfield, opened the discussion of the 
question, ‘‘ How can we best remedy the evils resulting from 
the present system of ministerial candidating ?” He claimed 
that the vices of candidating result from the average decline 
of ministerial power and influence in contrast with the 
rapidly growing culture of the laity ; these conditions aggra- 
vated by the very great and extravagant indulgences in 
devisive sectarian preferences. To remove these evils we 
muet have fewer and better ministers, fewer and larger 
churches; and that these results were to be gained by con- 
solidating village parishes, and by studious and wide-awake 
clergy. The paper was followed by a discussion in which 
several prominent ministers and laymen took part; and one 
of the most pleasing features of the discussion was the light 
thrown by laymen upon a question which clergymen have 
usually looked upon from their own standpoint. 

—A series of union monthly meetings, including the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Congregational churches of the village of 
Chicopee, Mass., have been instituted. 

—The Charles Street African Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Boston has appealed to the public for aid in paying ite 
church debt; $10,000 has been raised and the first mortgage 
paid; the other mortgage, which is for $22,000, is held by 
the Charles Street Baptist Society, who have agreed to give 
the Africun society $7,000 provided the balance of the mort- 
gage—$15,000—can be raised ; efforts are now being madé to 
pay this amount. The work of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is indorsed by clergy nen of all denominations 
in the city of Boston, and by well-known citizens. 

—On Thursday of last week a large delegation of Sunday- 
school workers of New York City met in the Broadway 
Tabernacle to consider the work and needs of the New York 
Sunday-school Association. Mr. Ralph Wells presided. 
About $800 was subscribed for the work of the Associ ation. 

—A Home for Infirm Baptist Clergymen was opened at 
Weat Farms, New York, on November 22. 

--The choirs of Trinity Church and Chapel, St. John’s 
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Chapel, St. Paul’s Chapel, and St. Chrysostom’s, held their 
eleventh annual festival last week at Trinity Church, New 
York. Nearly two hundred choristers took part in the services 
The church was crowded, and the entire service was beautifuy 
and impressive, 

—Now that the holiday season is approaching, eveu the 
coldest hearts are moved with a desire to bring cheer and 
happiness to hearts not often visited by such sensations. 
One of the most tender and beautiful charities of the year is 
the Christmas Letter Mission. This mission was organized 
in this country as @ branch of the Eaglish Letter Miasion, in 
1883. The object of the mission is to distribute in public in- 
stitutions, on Christmas eve, to children and adults in orphan 
asylums, hoepitals, homes for the aged, and, as far as pos- 
sible, in reform schools, tokens of remembrance im the form 
of a printed letter and a Christmas curd. These are inclosed 
in a sealed envelope, and placed on the bedside or under the 
pillow of those for whom they are intended. Money and 
helpers are needed to carry out the work of the mission this 
year. All who have any desire to assist in either way will 
please address the City Secretary of the Mission, care of the 
State Secretary of Christmas Letter Mission, P. O. Box 82, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

—The free temperance meetings which have been held in 
the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
under the care of Mr. Francis Murphy, have been very suc- 
ceesful. A choir of one hundred voices were present each 
evening. Mr. Murphy will remain in Brooklyn for a short 
time, conducting meetings in the York Street and First Place 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

—The Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City was dedicated November 18, free of debt. 
.The church is located at the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Sixtieth Street. The site cost $107.493; the building, 
$124,722; the furnishing and organ, #21,0.0. It is built of 
rock-faced stone. The Rev. O. H. Tiffany is the pastor; 
the congregation is considered the wealthiest of the denom- 
ination inthe city. Bishop Simpson preached the sermon in 
the morning. Inthe afternoon union services were held, 
pastors of ehurches of other denominations attending. The 
pews of the church were sold at auction on Tuesday of last 
week ; the total amount raised from the sale was over 
#9,000. 

—The Third Congregational Church in Biddeford, Me., 
was destroyed by fire last week ; loss, $15 000. 

—A series of revival services are in progress in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—The Third Universalist Society of New York, who 
recently sold their church on Bleecker Street, have decided 
to purchase the New York Presbyterian Church in Eleventh 
Street—price $55,000. The BleeckerStreet Church has been 
converted into a Roman Catholic church for colored peo- 
ple. 

—An appeal is made for books and papers for the insane 
asylum on Blackwell’s Island. Any persou desiring to make 
contributions to this asylum will please send their address to 
Commissioner Thomas Brennen, E'eventh Street and Third 
Avenue, and & wagon will be sent for the parcels. 

—A meeting was called last week to consider the subject of 
Workingmen's Clubs in New York; & committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a plun for Organizing such clubs. Assist- 
ant Bishop Henry C. Potter presided at the meeting. It is 
expected that this subject will receive the attention of the 
next Church Congress. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal Church at Cae, 
N. J., will be dedicated December 6. 

—The citizens of the town of Hudson, Mass., have voted 
to have their public library open on Sundsy afternoons, and 
have also voted sufficient money to defray the additional 
expenses. This is a sensible wove, and undoubtedly will be a 
rival to the liquor saloons of the place 

—-The Stanton Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Wilmington, Del., has succeeded in paying its debt; money 
jugs have been distributed through the congregation, and 
when they were broken on last Sunday, $400 was realized; 
a little four-year old-girl having the largest amount, $36. 

—The semi-annual Love-Feast of the German Baptist 
Brethren, or Dunkards, as they are called, was held at Eph- 
ratah, Pa., November 22. Thedress of these people is very like 
that of the Friends; the men wearing swaliow-tailed coats, 
trousers, and vest of bluish-gray cloth, and a broad, low- 
brimmed hat; the women are generally dressed in black. 
The meeting-house, which is as plain as it can possibly be, 
has two rows of benches ruoning the whole length of the 
room and forming middle and side aisles; two rows of 
benches placed’ on steps faces these, forming the seats for 
the spectators; the tables, which were formed by the 
backs of some of the benches, were covered with long 
white tablecloths; large loaves of bread were cut into 
quarters and placed along the middle of the table; along 
the edges at intervals were placed white bowls, which were 
filled with mutton soup; platters of but'er were placed along 
the table, and knives, forks, and spoons enough for all those 
who were to take part. Ninety brethren and one hundred 
and forty sisters sat at the table; when all were ready two 
tubs were brought in with long towels; the brethren and 
sisters then removed their shoes and stockiogs, the men wash- 
ing the feet of the men and the women washing the feet of 
the women. After an address and prayer, and the singing 
of a hymn, they partook of the feast, at the close of which 
the communion service took place. The sermon closed with 
@ prayer and benediction. All was done with the greatest 
evidence of deep religious feeling. 

—Trinity Methodist Church at Springfield, Mass., has been 
built thirteen years; the debt remaining upon the building, 
with interest, amounted to $15,000; this debt has now been 
paid, to the great joy of the people and pastor. 

—The reason given by Dr. Lawson, clerk of the Long 
Island Baptist Association, for not receiving the South 
Church at Brooklyn into fellowship is that the pastor of the 
church is,not a regular Baptist in belief or practice, and that 


the church, in doctrine and practice, is not in sympathy with 


regular Baptist churches. This view seems to be held by 
many Baptist clergymen connected with the Baptist Associa- 
tion, and the prospects at present are that the South Baptist 
Church will not be recognized by the Long Island Baptist 
Association. 

—The plan to unite the Third and College Streets Congre. 
gational Churches of New Haven seems to have fallen 
through. The College Street Congregational insisted on the 
resignation of Dr. Dennen, pastor of the Third Street 
Church; Dr. Dennen signified his willingness to go if his 
own people requested it; the result is that negotiations are 
ended. 

—The debt of the Center Congregational Church, of Lynn, 
Mass., has been provided for by subscription. 

—A church to cost $10,000 will be erected at Piymonutb, 
N. H.; the gift of a wealthy young lady of New York tu 
the Holderness school for boys: 

—The New Jersey State Temperance Alliance met at Tren- 
ton, N. J., November 26; a large number of delegates were 
present. A heated discussion upon the relation of the Alli- 
ance to a third political’ party took place, and it was finally 
determined that the Alliance should remain a distinct asso- 
ciation, separate from the two parties, bat working with the 
party most friendly to the temperance interest. The annua) 
meeting will be held at Camden, N.J., December 18 and 
19. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church of Chicago 
have raised $1,300 to pay for the reconstruction of the 
prayer-meeting room. 

—The Rev. Dr, F. W. Conrad bas been requested to repeat 
the Luther memorial address, which he delivered in Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, on November 11, as a lecture. 

—The Rev. Drs. H. M. Scudder, F. A. Noble, and Robert 


Weat have been secured to deliver lectures on practical ~ 


themes before the students of the Chicago Theological 8em- 
inary. 

—A Waldensian Church was vpened in Rome, Italy, on 
November 25. 

—A committee of the Reformed churches in the United 
States held a session at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, last week, 
to prepare a suitable directory of worship te be presented at 
the next General Synod, to be held at Baltimore, Md., in 
1884. 

—The Montgomery Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. C. W. Buckley, pastor, have, since 
Jast summer, raised a debt of #15 000 and expended $1,000 
for improvements. A eeries of revival meetings is now in 
progress in this church. 

—A letter addressed by the Bishop of Rochester to one of 
his clergy, relative to the visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
to London, is well worthy of publication; we give here an 
extract: ‘' More than once I have come across their track in 
their own country, and have heard nothing but good of them, 
To call them schisma tics ie to trifle with language. To sus- 
pect them of sectarian motive is to dothem a grave injastice, 
Their religious services are simple, reverent, and deeply im- 
pressive. Their recent labors, not only in our largest provin™ 
cial towns, but also at our two great Eaglish Universities, 
are standing the hardest test—that of time. Shoald any one 
doubt if their doctrine is pure, or their work solid, let him do 
what I myself have done, and hope to do sgain—go to judge 
for himeelf. He will probably come away touched to the quick 
by the tenderness and pathos and manly thoroughness of 
what he will hear there; perhaps just a little sorry that their 
secret is not yet quite hisown. This I am sure about : that 
all earnest workers for souls, of whatever school among us. 
if they cannot altogether go with them, will pray for them, 
My own desire is that God will raise up ten thousand sueh 
men to proclaim his redeeming love."’ The letter closes 
advising church-going people to remain away from these 
services, and leave room for the crowd of non-church-at- 
tending people whe are forced to go away, night after night, 
for want of room. As the non-church-attending class is 
the class that Messrs. Moody and Sankey are trying to 
reach, and the ones to whom they have proved a blessing, 
opportunity should be given them to attend these meet- 
ings. 

—-A conference of people interested in temperance work 
was held on the afternoon of October 13 in Association Hall, 
New York. The meeting was called at the suggestion of the 
National Temperance Society, to consider the needs of the 
temperance work among the negroes of the South ; a paper 
on temperance work among the freedmen was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Stearns. At the present time there isa 
very great need for temperance literature adapted to the in- 
telligence of the negro population. Mrs. William E. Dodge 
has subscribed $500 for the purpose of supplying the needed 
literature. Aid and co-operation are asked ia this work from 
the general public. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Benjamin 8S. Hoskins, of Flowervilie, Mich., has accepted a call 
to Grand Junction ; Porter B. Perry, of Bridgman, to Sandstone, 
Mich. 

—John T. Blanchard, pastor of the church at Haontsburg, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to the charch at Rochester, Mich. 

—Arthur A. Wall, pastor of the charch at Pine Grove, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—J. E. Bruce, pastor of the charch at Battle Creek, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the church at Salisbury, Vt. 

—Leavill H. Hallock, pastor of the church at West Winstead, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—George E. Hall, pastor of the church at Vergennes, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—Charles N, Flanders, pastor of the church at Wapping, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—George Wiberg, pastor of the Swedish church at Worcester 
Mass., has resigned; and will go to Minnesota as a missionary, 


— William F. Slocum, pastor o : the church at Salisbury, Mass., has 
received a call to the First Church at Baltimore, Md. 


—Fuiank D. Sargent, pastor of the church at Brookline, N. H., 


has received a call to the church at Leominster, Mass. 
—Frederic T. Perkins, pastor of the church at Ti ton, N. H. has 
resigned. 


—E. H. Briggs will be installed pastor of the church at Linebrook,- 


Maee., December 6. 

—William Haines has accepted a call to the church at Houlton, 
Me. 

—Samuel J. Austin, pastor of the Chicopee Falla Caourch, hae re- 
tigned On account of ill health; the resignation will take effect 
March 1. 

—Archibald A. Love, pastor of Pilgrim Church at Sonthboro’, 
Mass., has resigned. A council toconsider the resignation is called 
for December 17. 

—D. W. Huichingon has accepted a call to the church at Acque- 
bogue, N. Y. 

—Leonard W. acon, lately of the Broadway Cuurch at Norwich, 
Conn., bas received a call to the Woodlawn Presbyterian Caurch at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—George M. Howe, pastor of the charch at Princeton, Mass_, has 
received 4 call to the Pine Street Cuurch at Lewiston, Me. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Albert W. Ryan, rector of St. John’s Charch at Lowell, Mich., 
has accepted a call to Warren, Pa. 

—Jobn EB. Babcock, of Washington Cornerr, Cal., has accepted a 
call to Big Rapids, Mich. 

- —Wylly Hail, rector of St. Andrew’s Church at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—J. Hervey Appleton, rector of St. Stephen's Church at Brides- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. This is in compliance with 
the decision of the standing committee of the diocese, 

—Samuel Upjohn has assumed the duties of rector of St. Luke’s 
Church at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— William B. Hantington, rector of All Sainte’ Church at Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned, and accepted the ca!l to Grace Church, New 
York. 

—L. S. Osborne, of Sandusky, Ohio, has preached his firat sermon 
as rector of Trinity Church, Chicago, I\1.; he will take entire charge 
of the church in the spring. 

—G. E. D. Mortimer, assistant at St. Lake’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has received a call to the church of the Holy Innocents at 
Tacony, Pa. 

—A. J. Barrow has accepted a call to St Stephen’s Charch at 
Bennington, Vt. 

—George C. Betta, rector of Trinity Church at St. Louisa, Mo., is 
talked of as successor of the Rev. Dr. Ewer, at St. Ignatius’, New 
York. 

—Frederick W. Clampett, assistant minister of Calvary Church at 
New York, has accepted the call as assistant at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, same city. 

—W. D. Walker, of Calvary Chapel, New York, and recently 
elected Missionary Bishop of Dakota, will be consecrated at Calvary 
Church, New York, December 20. 


BAPTIST. 


— W. C. Bitting, pastor of the church at-Luray, Va., has accepted 
a cail to the church at Mount Morris, Harlem, N. Y. 

— A. 5S. Gumbart, pastor of the Sam mit Avenue Church at Jersey 
City, N. J , has resigned and accepted a call to the Tabernacle at 
Sonth Norwalk, Conn. 

— J. K, Chase, of ‘South Hampton, Maas., bas accepted a cali to 
the church at Merrimacport, Mase. 

_ — George A. Starkweather, pastor of the church at Clifton, N. Y. 
has received a call to the church at Waterloo, N. Y. 

—I. Batterfield, pastor of the church at Grand Rapidsa, Mich., has 
accepted a ca)! to the charch at Cedar Springs, Mich. 

— L. A. Dunn, pastor of the charch at Pella, Iowa, has accepted a 
cail to the charch at Williamston, Mich. 

— George H. Charlies, Jr., of New York, has received a cul! to the 
church at Kingston, N. Y. 

— Charles Willitt has accepted a call to the church at Southwick, 
Masa. 

—David B. Jutten has received a call tothe People’s Church at New 
York. 

— William H. Pendleton, recently of the Fifty-third Street Church, 
has received a call to San Francisco, Cal. 

—W. Hildreth, of Pitteburg, Pa., entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer at New York, December 2. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Theodore N, McNair, a graduate of Princeton Theological 
Semainry, will sail as a missionary to Japan, December 18, 

—John Hali McGowan, a nephew ef the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, and pastor of the Canal Street Church at New York, died 
November 26, aged twenty-five years. 

— W. G. Woodbidge, of Warrentown, Va., has received a cal! to the 
Fifth Church at Chicago, IIl. 

— Henry F. Woodsworth, pastor of the church at Unionville, 
N. Y., bas resigned. 

— Peter Mills Snyder, pastor of the church at Carthage, N. Y., 
has received a call to the South Congregational Church at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

—Robert Kent, of Ringoes, N. J., entered upon his Juties as pastor 
of the Church at Mattawan, N. J., December 2. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—David W. Lusk was installed pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Cbarch at Frankford, Pa. 

—Joseph RK. Roblin (Universalist) was installed pastor of the 
charch at Bethel, Conn., last week. 

—J. T. Tyler, pastor of the Christian Charch at Augusta, Ga., has 
resigned and accepted a call to the church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—E. G. Green (Universalist), pastor of the church at Mount 
Washington, Vt., has received a call to Bath, Me. 

—John A. Bellows (Unitarian) was installed pastor of the Second 
Church ac Portiand, Me., November 27. 

—A.Judson Rich (Unitarian) has resigued the pastorate of the 
charch at Hyde Park, Maas. 

—Cathbert C. Gordon (Universalist) died at Brookiyn, N. Y., 
November 31, aged seventy-six years; he had retired from active 
service six years ago. 

—I. J. McClelland, of Toronto, Canada, has accepted a call to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—C. F. Cross ( Unitarian), of Lancashire, Engiand, has accepted a 
call to the Second Charch at Hingham, Mase. 

— Warren H. Cudworth (Unitarian), pastor of the Church of Our 
Father at East Boston, Mass., died, November 29, in the pulpit of 
the Congregational church at East Boston. He enllsted as Chaplain 
of the First Massachusetts Regiment and served three years. Dur- 
ing that time he sent home to the families of soldiers $100,000, Hg 


was 4 talented, sympathetic man. 
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Books and Authors, 


BOOKS ABOUT ART. 
ASSYRIAN ART.! 

The comprehensiveness and vitality of modern schol- 
arship is shown nowhere more strikingly than in its 
treatment of arch logy and art in general. Since the 
seed thought of Herder, who outlined the great idea 
of the gradual unfoldiog of national life from prim- 
itive beginnings through the vital experiences of a 
race to the highest forms of social and political organ- 
ization, and to the supreme achievements of literature 
and art, these great fields of human endeavor are no 
longer approached as if they were distinct and sepa- 
rate provinces, but are treated as vital outgrowths of 
life. To this result many eminent scholars have con- 
tributed, but none have brought more insight or greater 
genius in the development of Herder’s thought than 
Lessing and Winckelmann. Oae of the fruits of this 
vital spirit in dealing with archeology and art was 
presented to readers in this country last year by the 
authors of the ‘‘History of Art in Cnaldea and As- 
syria.” Their notable work on Egypt received instant 
recognition as a permanent contrivution to art litera- 
ture, and is everywhere regarded by specialists in 
those fields as a contribution to historical science of 
surpassing excellence as well as of eminent popular 
interest. 

The preseat work follows the plan of its predecessors, 
and equals it in comprehensive and scholarly interest ; 
it deals with a people who stand in more intimate rela- 
tions with modern civilization than the ancient Egypt- 
ians, and it possesses for modern readers, therefore, a 
more intimate and timely interest. Civilization, as we 
have inherited it, was cradled in the valley oi the Tigris 
and Eupbrates, and it was on those great alluvial plains 
that the race first emerged from barbarism into civil- 
ization. Jawlinson, 1n his ‘‘ Five Grcat Monarchies of 
the Ancient Eastern World,” brought to the knowledge 
of unscientific readers the results of the discoveries of 
scholars in Nineveh and throughout Assyria ; the ob- 
scurity which rested upon that great and populous 
birthplace of civilization has been very measurably 
dissipated, and the light of investigation and <iscov- 
try, focusing itself upon the remains scattered turough- 
out the country, have restored in large measure what 
once seemed a lost history. Botta and Layard were 
pioneers in a field which has since been worked with 
consummate skill and with an energy for investigation 
which has borne fruit in an immense addition to human 
knowledge; palaces and other buildings, full of sculpt- 
ure aud overlaid with inscriptions, have been exca- 
vated, and Western museums are ful] of monuments of 
old Assyrian art and archeology; on these walis the As- 
syrian inscribed not only his history, but the mauner 
of his life, and so in these remarkable restorations the 
eye of the modern man takes in almost at a glance the 
character, featuies, habits, customs, and spirit of As- 
syriau life; the march of armies, the onset of battle, 
the devices of the siege, the treatment of captives, 
the hunting of animals, the attitude and practice of 
worship, the elations of people and kings, the man- 
ner and habits of social and domestic life ; all these, 
cLizeled centuries ago by the hand of a dead art, are 
to-day distinct ard apparently imperishable. 

The distinguished archeologist and the eminent 
critic of architecture whose names stand on the title- 
page of these volumes had a large and rich mass of 
material to deal with, and they have shown their mas- 
tery of the knowledge of the department and their 
literary instinct and skill, and illustrated the hroad, 
vital spirit of modern scholarship, in reproducing the 
art and archeology of Assyria, not as isolated produc- 
tions of Assyrian activity, but as intimate and authen- 
tic disclosures of Assyrian life; they have really retold, 
in the most fascinating forms, and by the mute teati- 
mony of these enduring sculptures and inscriptions, 
the story of a people who gave civilization its first im- 
pulse, and who are the real builders of the foundations 
upon which the civilization of to-day rests. 

Weudell Pnilips, in bis famous but somewhat fanci- 


-ful lecture on the ‘‘ Loet Arts,” has familiarized even 


- the most unscientific with the thought that very many 


of the contrivances and implements which we use 
to-day were known to a remote antiquity. What Mr. 


Paillips presents ia a high!y imaginative way students 


of aicbs>»logy bave discovered and are teaching in 
a thoroughly scientific manner. The Assyrian art 
rexched a very remarkable skill in pottery, and in deal- 
ing with ivory, gems, and ornaments of all kinds, and 
Weapons; they knew how to use glass even for scien- 
tific purposes; they understood tue principle of the 
arch, the construction of the sq ieduct and drain; the 
use of the lever and the roller and very many other 
wi -clLauical appliances were perfectly well known to 


1 Artin Chaldea and Assyria. From the French of Georges Perot 
Charies Caipiez. Two volames. (New York: A. O, Armsireng & 
Son). 


them ; while their plastic art, forsaking the conventional 
lines of Egyptian sculpture, is notable as exhibiting the 
advance from pure imitation to the freedom and in- 
vention of the true artistic spirit. The prominent 
characteristic of Assyrian art is its great truthfulness, 
while in grace, delicacy, and freedom of execution it 
stands far in advance of all other Asiatic productions. 

** The Chaldean Religion,” ‘‘ The People,” ‘‘ Govern- 
ment,” ‘‘ Construction.” ‘‘Columns,” Secondary 
Forme,” * Notions of a Future Life,” and ‘‘The nes of 
Sculpture,” are some of the titles treated in this work, and 
indicate its range, its thoroughness, and its popular inter- 
est. It is, intruth, a graphic and accurate reproduction 
of a great nation, rich in interest not only because of 
what it was in its own day, but because of what it did 
for us and has bequeathed to, us. The volumes them- 
selves, like their predecessors on Egpylian art, are 
beautiful examples of artistic book-making, profusely 
illustrated with engravings, and with full-page steel 
and colored plates. The work supplements in an 
equally worthy form the work on Egyptian art, and 
will take its place among the standard books in this 
department ; while its popular character will appeal 
to a large number, who will find in it a wealth of 
interest anc useful knowledge aside from its technical 
information. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE.! 


~When Menzel wrote his history of German literature, 
more than sixty years ago, he was so oppressed by the 
literary activity of his countrymen as to exclaim: ‘‘If 
the denizen of the coming centuries ever turns his eye 
back to the present point of time, he wi'l meet with 
more books than men. He will be able to stride 
through years as through repositories, and will say 
that we have slept and dreamed in books.” What 
was true among the Teutons then applies to every 
department of intellectual work to-day. ‘‘ Acres of 
reading” confront one who attempts to exhaust the 
literature of any important subject. And yet the 
remark, often quoted, of Mr. Choate, to the youth 
who despaired of success because the professions were 
all so full, ‘‘ My dear boy, there is always room higher 
up,” is astrue of books as of men. Alcoves have 
been written, and much of it valuable, upon plastic 
art; but the work just issued, of Mrs. Mitchell, upon 
the History of Ancient Sculpture, must be placed in 
the front rank. Theart-loving public were introduced 
to her some time ago in a series of papers upon the 
same subject prepared for the ‘‘Century;” but the in- 
troduction was not in all respects felicitous. The 
articles were scholarly, unhackneyed, and written 
from the best standpoint of modern criticism; but 
they lacked imagination; you felt that if the writer 
had enthusiasm, it was painfully suppressed; the 
piece of sculpture under inspection was admirably 
dissected, but never transfigured, or even fondled and 
caressed as a favorite and friend. A careful reading 
of the completed work explains this. You feel cer- 
tain that the papers for the periodical were prepared 
from the book, and that, fettered by the necessary 
limitations of a magazine article, the author cona- 
densed too sternly, checking her imagination and 
eliminating the poetic from her rhetoric. In the com- 
pleted work, where she is untrammeled, this lack is 
scarcely felt, or at least is not marked. Occasionally, 
while reading her masterly criticisms and candid con- 
clusions, you long for a little more poetic fancy—like 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, for instance—to suffuse and glorify 
the thought; but in general it is not lacking, and 
where she utters all her heart she is as charming as 
she is convincing. Her book is certainly the most 
important contribution to the history of sculpture that 
has yet appeared among us, and competent critics 
must cordially welcome it. 

The author has had many years of careful prepara. 
ration, and has faithfully applied every natural and 
acquired faculty to her task. The daughter of an 
able and devoted missionary to Persia, in her child- 
hood she became familiar with the languages spoken 
in her Eastern home, as well as with Greek. Later, 
those of modern Europe were mastered, and for many 
yea s she has been linguistically thoroughly equipped 
for any research that plastic art might demand. In 
Germany she spent several years studying with 
Overbeck and other professors of sculpture ; in Italy, 
with Mr. Marsh—our scholarly and now lamented 
Minister—for her mentor and friesad, her enthusiasm 
and attainments were so marked that for two winters 
she lectured in Rome upon her favorite theme. 
Indeed, we have been told that it was at the very sug- 
gestion of Mr. Marsh that the preseat work was begun. 
For more than seven years it has filled her time and 
thoughts, and during much ofthis period she has re- 
sided abroad, in close contac: with those best fitted to 
instruct and inspire her, and with free access to all 


1A History of Ancient Sculpture. By Lucy M. Mitchell. With } 


Numerous Illustrations, including Six Plates in Phototype. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Oo.) 


the great museums and libraries of Europe. The 
result is a work that, for patient research, scholarly 
acumen, and enthusiastic appreciation of the best 
sculptures, deserves high praise. .Time and labor have 
been lavishly expended in gathering materisls, and 
before criticising any important marble she has evi- 
dently aimed in her reading to exhaust all that has 
been written by those most competent to treat it. 
Scattered all through the book we find numbers in 
small type, and at the end, opposite the correspond- 
ing numbers, the authorities which have been helpful 
in the discussion. Some idea may be formed of the 
literature studied when we know that this list of num- 
bers reaches twelve hundred and ninety, and that each 
number ofien includes references to several authors. 
The work opens witha brief but by no means su- 
perficial survey of Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, 
and closes with the decline of the art under Constan- 
tine. Greek sculpture is of course the great theme, 
and it is treated with thoroughness and absorbing 
enthusiasm. The growth of the art in the different 
states of Greece; the influence of the Orient upon 
Ionia and thence upon Greece proper; the bleuding 
of these different streams at Oiympia, where [ro- 
fessor Curtius has found the missing link between the 
marbles of /igina and those of the Parthenon; the 
true position of Praxiteles, which his recently recov- 
ered Hermes gives him; the significance to art criti- 
cism of the great altar-frieze lately secured at 
Pergamon; all this, and much more, is given with 
skiJl and candor and complete devotion to the theme. 
A few points may seem to have been treated too 
cursorily, but such disappointments are rare. For 
example, the reference to the Niobe on Mt. Sipylus— 
perhaps the oldest extant work of Greek sculpture— 
might properly have been more extended, as well as 
the criticism of the lions over the gateway at Mycera ; 
for of these last it has been well said that they stand 
‘*to the art of Greece somewhat in the same relation 
as the Iliad and Odyssey to her literature ; the one 
the only extant specimens of the plastic skill of her 
mythical era, the other the only genuine memorials 
of its chivalry and song.” The Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote sculptures has been carefully examined, and 
their value is acknowledged; but it is interesting to 
observe how calmly and justly, in a single sentence, 
Mrs. Mitchell gives the conclusion which every fair- 
minded art student must reach in the controversy 
which has so long thrust itself before the public. 
She says: ‘‘ Unfortunately, no exact records of the 
discovery of the remains now in New York appear to 
have been kept; what was found in temple and tomb 
not having been held scrupulously apart, nor the 
localities accurately given. Restorations, carried out 
at different times, have increased the confusion 
already existing, and rendered still more difficult a 
correct judgment of the majority of these monuments.” 


Some of Mrs. Mitchell’s positions in reference to cer- . 


tain statues are so new to most readers that they may 
be slowly accepted, but they are all in harmony with 
the most advanced views, and are evidently adopted 


after a careful study of the work discussed. She follows 


Loeschke in thinkiog that Phidias made the Zeus at 
Olympia before the Athene of the Parthenon, and 
seems inclined to adopt the theory of Brunn that the 
Theseus of the Parthenon is a sacred Olympus, and 
the charming Graces ‘‘ personifications of the graceful 
floating clouds gathering about the setting sun.” This 
last idea, especially, seems too poetic and intangible 
for the crystal-like precision of the Attic mind ; and 
this leads to the remark that one danger of modern 
art criticism lies in a slavish adoption of German 
ideas. While the erudition of the Germaus is amazing, 
and their examination of every piece of marble micro- 
scopically thorough, they lay too great stress upon 
matters of detail, and are quite lacking in largeness of 
view, and ion many of their criticisms there is so queer 
a mixture of pedantry and dogmatism that you often 
smile at their conclusions while you marvel at the 
patient and minute scholarship by which they have 
been led tothem. The same subtle analysis, and, we 
are almost tempted to add, want of common sense, 
which leads them to dissect the lliiad and the Pen- 
tateuch, and with sublime confidence to assign each 
verse and paragraph to a particular date, is observed in 
their art criticisms, and with results to correspond. 


Mrs. Mitchell has been careful not to adopt extreme © 


views, and perhaps has been no more influenced than 
her association with leading German scholars in Mu- 
nich and Berlin would make inevitable. Her assign- 
ment of the Venus of Milos to a date as late as the 
Pergamon sculptures, or even later, while not new, is 
the result of this same acute criticism to which we b- 
ject. Is it not possible that the possession of the Per- 
gamon marbles, so recently discovered, and 89 valuable, 
has caused the Germans to prove too muca by them, 
to rely on minute resemblances rather than broader 
comparisons? Certainly vo one looking at the intense, 
almost brutal power delineated in the colossal 
figures of that altar-frieze would assign them to the 
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same date or school as the serene and matchless Venus } 
because of some resemblance that can be traced be- 
tween them in width of face or roundness of chin. 
Then, again, if the Venus belongs to so late a period, 
we must modfiy our views concerning the decline of 
Greek art; for to many devoted students of sculpture 
this statue in the Louvre is without a peer. We are 
surprised, also, at the insertion of the statement that 
the statue was ill-treated by being dragged over the 
sand by the Turks, as we believe that the recent ex- 
haustive investigations have disproved the vandalism. 
But in spite of these minor differences of view, Mrs. 
Mitchell has given us a work which must prove a stand- 
ard authority upon the subject treated. It is a credit to 
candid and thorough scholarship, and it is a pleasure 
to know that it was written by an American lady. 


EUGENE FROMENTIN.! 


In the recent Summer Loan Exhibition at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art was a beautiful picture 
of an Arab caravan passing through the desert. It 
was signed ‘‘Fromentin,” and to those acquainted 
with artistic lore the picture, with its barbaric tone 
and richness of detail softened and harmonized into a 
mellow dream of color, signified a great deal; while 
even to the chance observer, innocent of historical or 
technical knowledge, there was something in the wild 
beauty and action of the desert cavalcade that arrested 
and beld the attention a measurable while. It follows, 
then, that to both classes of observers anything that 
might be said of the painter of such a picture would 
excite a lively interest ; and when there is as much to 
be said as M. Louis Gonse has to say in the present 
beautifully made book, and in so pleasant a fashicn, 
interest grows into admiration. 

It is in no sense a biography that is here given us, 
but rather a study of the artist and author, the narra- 
tive having appeared originally as a series of articles 
in the ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts,” of which publication 
M. Gonse is the editor. These articles have been re- 
constructed by the author, new material has been 
added, both in the way of letter-press and in many 
‘engravings, some of them heretofore unpublished 
works of Fromentin, and the result is the admirable 
volume which lies before us. Therein he is considered 
in his twofold capacity of painter and writer. As 
painter, he was famous for his artistic sympathy and 
represen'ation of the nomadic Arab tribes of Africa, 
and the wild picturesqueness of the Algerian country. 
As author, his fame rests on his word-pictures of the 
same scenes that he wrought so marvelously with his 
brush and palette, and on his power as a critic as dis- 
played in his ‘‘Old Masters of Belgium and Holland” 
—a, theme, one would say, which could hardly be 
treated adequately by a mind so interfused with the 
glory and brilliancy of the Southern light as was Fro- 
mentin’s ; unless, one might add, the mind was ex- 
ceptionally versatile. But that, indeed, is one of the 
chief elements of Fromentin’s fame—his versatility. 
Great as painter, great as writer, he needed but an 
apprenticeship, perhaps, to the sister muse of music 
to be great as a musician also; for, more often than 
one would think, it is but a chance that guides the 
artistic nature into one or the means of expression, 
while the instances in which the poet has been artist, 
the artist has been author, the author has been musi- 
cian and sculptor as well, are not so few as one would 
think. This double life of art which Fromentin lived 
is here narrated vividly, and with keen appreciation of 
the interplay of the artistic faculties which he possessed 
in so large a degree. To detail the points of interest 
of Mr. Gonse’s book would be to make a long synopsis 
of it. As that is impossible here, it will, perhaps, suf- 
fice to say that the work is a most worthy tribute to 
the memory of a great man, whom George Sand pro- 
nounced ‘‘a model of delicacy, taste, perseverance, 
and distinction.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard (Boston) bring out Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
admirable story, The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill Santa 
Claus Land, by Amanda M. Douglas, is an excursion into 
one of the most delightful of imaginative countries. George 
Wood's The Gates Wide Open ; or, Scenes in Another. World, 
is a new edition of a book origioally published in 1858, and 
which follows in the line of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Little Pilgrim ” 
and Miss Phelps’s ‘* Gates Ajar.””. Livermore’s What 
Shall We Do with Our Daughters? contains six lectures on 
various phases of the woman question.—Estes & Lauriat 
(Boston) have made two very pretty books of Rosalie Kauf- 
man’s Queens of England and C. Emma Chaney’s History of 
the Civil War, both illustrated, and designed for young 
readers. Mrs. Molesworth is invariably heppy in telling 
stories to children, and the Two Little Waifs (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) is no exception to her general rule of ex- 
cellence. The Poems of Cowper, selected by Mrs. Oliphant, 
is a valuable addition to the Golden Treasury Series.—— 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) add to the growing litera- 


ture of political reminiscences the Hon. George W. Julian's 
Political Recollections —1840 to 1872, covering a period of 


and important of recent books 1s Professor Anderson’s traus- 
lation of Horn’s History’ of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North (8. C. Griggs & Co.), & very comprehensive and valu- 
able work for literary students. ——Stray Chords, by Julia 
Anagnos (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a slender 
volume of verse, graceful, adroit, and musical.——The 
Luther Publication Society have added to the Fatherland 
Series Robert of Marseilles ; or, The Crusade of the Children ; 
The Gold Seeker, from the German; and Light in the Dark. 
ness, a Story of the Franco-Prussian War, also translated 
from the German—three little books of genuine interest and 
more than average worth. The same publishers issue a neat 
edition of Professor Delitzsch’s Jewish Artisan Life in the 
Time of Jesus, a standard work.——Kobert Carter & Brothers 
(New York) issue @ pleasant story for children, by Emma 


adventure than its peaceful title would indicate. Daily 
Evening Rest; or, Thoughts of Peace About the Master, by 
Agnes Giberne, contains religious meditations from the Bible 
and from many other of the best sources. 


World- Life ; or, Comparative Geology. By Professor Alex- 
ander Winchell, of Michigan University. (Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co ) Thisnew work offers a discussion of the origin, 
growth, and decay of worlds, based on the ‘‘ nebular” theory, 
the enbstantiation of which being one of the first aima of the 
book, considerable space is devoted to its debate, pro and con; 
aud finally is given a history of the evolution of cosmogonic 
doctrines. The latest discoveries and theories are included, 
and the book is teeming with the fruits of years of thought. 
It is not what may be called a popular work, and yet the 
man who has an interest in general scientific questions, 
though lacking the training necessary to follow the technical 
details, will find here much to command his attention. It 
has been arranged especially to meet these conditions, the 
more abstruse calculations and discussions being remanded 
to foot-notes which the reader may skip without marring 
the connection of the remainder of the text. It will supply 
a want, for it is the first work in the English language to give 
“‘asimple yet connected and complete aceount of the de- 
velopment of the world and the system of material things 
to which we belong.’”” Many men have written exhaust- 
ively on historical geology, and others on astronomy, but 
Professor Winchell is the first, at least among Americans, to 
unite the related facts of the two aciences into a reliable and 
scientific volume. 

Wonders of Plant Life. By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This book is a collec- 
tion of essays, or, as the author calls them, studies, on the 
curious and beautiful things to be seen in plant life with the 
ald of a compound microscope. Some of theee have been 
published in ‘‘ Scribner’s,"’ and several ci apters are entirely 
new. They are disconnected to that extent that each may 
be read understandingly without reference to the others, and 
yet they havea relation to each other, for the first chapter 
tella us something about the beginning of life, and the suc- 
ceeding ones lead usup the ascent from the lowest vegeta- 
ble forms to the most highly organized plants. The language 
is free and unconventiona!, but there is no sacrifice of accu- 
racy, a8 istoo often the case in the popular treatment of 
scient'fic subjects. All technical terms are explained, and 
tha intricate processes of plant life are described so plainly 
that the book is interesting and readable from beginning to 
end. It is beautifully illustrated, many of the drawings being 
from the author’s own hand; and, with so much excellent 
work of this kind in the book, it is unfortunate that the de 
sign of the ‘‘ Hartford” fern upon the cover should be so 
untrue to nature. A valuable feature of the volume Is its 
exhaustive index. 


winter, dealing with authors and authorship in a personal 
and gossipy but mever offensive fashion, and bringing 
very near t»the reader some of the best-known writers of 
our time. In his new volume, Pen Pictures of Earlier Vic- 
torian Authors (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), Mr. 


many rays of information on some of the literary careers 
which interested our fathers and grandfathersin the first 
half of the century, and which interest us no less; Bulwer, 
Disraeli, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronti#, Irving, and Poe are 


among those whose portraits are drawn in this little book, 


Mr. Shepard has a wide acquaintance with tbat literature of 
personality which is always popular and often profitable, 
and he has culled with excellent taste and good judgment 
from many sources the best and most significant things ; 
using his own pen occasionally to fill in the interstices of the 
narrative, or to add a feature which some skilled band had 
omitted. The three little volumes which are now issued 
under the general title of ‘‘ The Literary Life’ form a very 
pleasant library of literary gossip and biography; they are 
delightful books to have at hand to pick up in leisure mo- 
ments, and they are not without a positive value. 


Mrs Amelia E. Barr, as all readers of The Christian Union 
know, is awriter of uncommon freshness and power ; her 
stories are invariably suggest ve and entertaining, and always 
give the impression of having been taken from life; it is the 
charm of Mrs. Barr’s writing that it so full of vitality, and 
that she has the art to convey to her readers a strong sense 
of reality. In her latest book, Cluny MacPherson (American 
Tract Society, New York), we find a quality of literary work 
and a power of narration very rare in books written with a 
distinctively religious purpose. Mrs. Barr is specially fa- 
miliar with Scotch life, and her sympathy with its humor, its 
pathos, its heart of love, and its stern devotion to law, make 
the choice of a Scotch subject especially felicitous in her case, 


2 Kugene FPromentin, Painter and Writer. By Louis Gonse. 
(James R, Osgood, Boston.) 


This story is fall of dramatic power, and, asa story, does not 


great political commotion.——One of the most valuable 


Marshall— Poppies and Pansies—in which there is more. 


Mr. William Shepard made two charming little books last 


Shepard focuses many scattered gleams of intelligence and 


suffer from the overshadowing of a moral purpose; in fact, 
it rather gains dignity and beauty because the writer's con- 
ception involves something greater than the mere telling of a 
story. The breezy and alluring Highland life, true to nature 
and sweet with her everlasting purity, comes to us through 
these pages as through an open window. The character- 
drawiog is admirable, and we commend Cluny MacPherson 
as @ healthy, inspiring, and artistically worthy story. 


Ivan Touiguénoeff is one of the great names of modern 
Europesn literature, and now that the great writer has gone 
to his rest, everything that comes from his pen possesses un 
almost pathetic interest. Among his last writings were 
Poems in Prose (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.), @ collec- 
tion of short and very striking studies, fanciful and imagina- 
tive; some of them profoundly significant; ail ef them 
examples of Tourguéneff's power. They are well called 
‘* Poems in Prose,” for in them the novelist uses the freedom 
of a poet, making his prose a medium scarcely less « ffective 
than verse for the communication of ideas which are essen- 
tially poetical. The conversation between the Alpine peaks 
—reprinted in The Christian Union two weeks ago—is a fine 
example of the wealth of imagination aud the nobility cf 
conception which Tourguén:< ff possersed—an imagination 
capable of receiving and embodying ideas of the largest 
range and the deepest significance. In ‘ome respects none 
of the books which have preceded it have illustrated so 
strikingly the genius of Tourguéoveff as this little volume. It 
is in every way a remarkable work. 

Clarke’s Commentary, Revised Edition. Edited by Daniel 
Curry, LL.D. Voi. I. Tne Gospels and Acts. Dr. Adam Clarke 
is not always a safe exegete, but he is a very suggestive com- 
mentator, because one whois spiritually thoughtful. Weare 
glad to welcome this revised edition of his commentary. 
The additions which have beer made by Dr. Curry are 
mainly selected from more modern intrepretations, and seem 
to have been selected with wisdom and discrimination. 

Outlines of Sermons to Chiliren. (New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) This volume contains briefs of miny sermons 
delivered by twenty-nine different clergymen in England an@ 
Scotland. The texts are taken both from Old and New Tes 
taments. As examples of preaching, they are excellent. As 
work done for others, they lead to clerical ruin. They may 
be read with profit in places where preaching is se)dom heard. 

Lessons of the Life of Jesus. Bythe Rev. William Scrym- 
geour. (Edinburgh: f. & T. Clarke.) This is little more than 
a harmony of the Gospels put in the writer’s own Janguage. 
It hardly answers to its title, for there is very little attempt 
to draw any lessons from the life except by a very few qnes- 
tions at the close of each chapter. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘*SwInTon’s STORY-TELLER”’ is furnishing a weekly in 
stallment of very readable stories, original and selected. 

—8. C. Grieges & Co. (Chicago) have put Profeesor 
Welch’s ‘‘ English Literature and Language” into one vol- 
ume for use iu schools and colleges. 

—Dr. SHumwar, the editor of ‘‘ Latine,” has started the 
Chautauqua College of Latin; instruction is given by cor- 
respondence; Professor Shumway’s address being Pots 
dam, N. Y. | 

—Donpp, Mgap & Co. will shortly publish a three-volome 
edition of the ‘‘ Letters and Poems of John Kea‘s,” edited by 
his grandnephew, John G. Speed, who furnishes an intro- 
duction to the edition. 

—THE AUTHOR of the ‘‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London,”’ 
which has set in motion euch an earnest discussion in Lon- 
don, is a minister, the Rev. W. C. Preston, who has a large 
acquaintance with the poor in the Eaglish metropolis 

—A VERY USEFUL BOOK for teachers is the ‘‘ Harmony of 
the Four Gospels,” compiled by Robert N: .n»ries, and pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co.; it is a little volume, but it rep- 
resents a vast labor, and is of great practical usefulness. 

—AMONG THB CHOICE COLLECTIONS «f religious poetry 
which have appeared this season, we count the ** Uplands of 
God, and other Religious Poems” (New York: A.D F. 
Randolph & Co.); this little volume contains a great deal of 
the poetry of consolation and hope. 

—MR, GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, who ha: written a readable 
book on Emerson and a Study of G2org: is prepar- 
ing a short course of lectures on the ‘‘ Great Women Authors 
of Eugland "—Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, and George 
Eliot. Mr. Cocke's addrees is Dedham, Mass. 

—S. E. Castno & Co. (Boston) issue the complete works 
of Goethe and Schiller in the uniform library editions; em- 
bracing the best English illustrations, printed from new 
type, and very attractively bound. Both works are issued 
intwo different editions, so as to meet the needs of book 
purchasers. 

—MACMILLAN & Co. have added to the Golden Treasury 
Series ‘‘Selections from Cowper’s Poems,” with an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Oliphant; a choice little bUok, which con- 
tains all of Cowper which most people will care to read. 
The Golden Treaeury Series is one of the best, and is a good 
series to bear in mind in making selections of books for 
holiday presents. 

—Mr. WALTER BESART, the novelist, in a recent letter to 
the ‘‘Ather.eum,” saye: ‘‘It is not by any means the case 
that I consider the art of fiction a ‘neglected art,’ in the 
sense in which the words would be commonly understood. 
On the contrary, it is an art which has never been more se- 
riously studied or more successfally practiced than at present. 
The general standard of English novels is at this moment, I 
am convinced, very far in advance of that of twenty years 
ego. ‘There is still a considerable awount of rubbish pro- 
duced, as is the case in every other branch of art; but there 
are abundant indications everywhere that the first principles 
of fiction, namely, truth and fidelity, are being more and 
more understood, with results that cannot but be regarded as 


most promisiog.” 
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LITERARY Notes.—Continued. 

—F. Leyroutpt has never shown better 
taste thar in the current issue of the ‘ Pab- 
lishers’ Weekly,” which is the illustrated 
Chrietmas number for 1883. It is beautifully 
printed, full of choice engravings from the 
best holiday books, and is in itself an art pab- 
lication. It is a book of great interest to 
lovers of handsome books, and to all who 
are thinking of holiday purchases. 

—IF POPULARITY R& THE TEST OF WORTH, 
says the Louden ** Atber eam,” ‘Mr. Lewis 
Morris's merit ss a port is unequivocal. 
One of his works bas already passed through 
sixteen «ditions, and from three to nine edi- 
tions nave been reached by all the others 
that have been an appreciable period before 
the public S» far as the outsider can see, 
this seems to be a success almost commensnu- 
rate, so far as it has gone, with that of Mr. 
Tennyson Success, however, is a complex 
thing. and when we set ourselves to see 
what it is exactly in Mr. Morris's poetry 
that has bed so strong an appeal for our 
generation of readera, there is no difficulty 
in perceiving that it is primarily the mora) 
sympathy pervading it, the humanity, the 
feeling of brotherhood, added to what used 
to he called didacticism and is now known as 
religiosity.” 


NEW, PU BLICATIONS. 


A Brilliant Sew Book. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Round About Rio, 


By Frank D Y. Carpenter. 
Price, $2.00 

A new book of Brazilian Travels, written in a 
style of uncommon freshnese and racinese, bp a 
ecientific yentieman who he!d for several years the 
position of geographer of the Geological Survey of 
Brazil, and uider these peculiarly favorable condi- 
tions acquired the materia: of which his book ia 
made. 


12mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Political Recollections, 
From i-40 to 1542. By Hon. George W. Julian. 

Price $1 50, 

The anthor of this work is widely known throngh- 
out this conntry, be having been during most of 
the period named a conspicneus figure in American 
politics. Censures and emnticiams are freely dealt, 
and the author’s impressions and knowledge of 
famous men and movements are eiven with an un- 
reserve admissible only after the lapse of time. 
Speech and Manners, 

For Home and Schooi. By Miss Kirkiand. Price 
$1 00 
A work by a popular writer for young peop’e, in- 

tended to call their attention to the importance of a 

correct nee of the mother tonmue, and to furnish 

some hints in reward to the most common violations 
of good breeding. 

Life of Wagner. 

From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. Translated by 
George P. Upton. With Portrait. Price, 81.25 
A new volumein Dr. Neh!’s famous series of Lives 

of the Great Musicians, of which have already ap- 

peared in uniform style: *' Life of Mozart,” ‘* Life 
of Beethoven,” ‘‘Life of Haydn.” Each volume 
with Portrait. Price, $1.25, 


Sermons. 
By Prof. David Swing. Price, $1.50. 

Twe:ty of the latest and best of the dciecourses 
of this prominent preacher are comprised in this 
volume. 


Times of Battle and of Rest. 

An Histories! of the Times of Charles 
X. and Ciariea XI. From the Swedish of 
Pro’. Z Topeline. Price, 21.25, 


Times of Custaf Adolf. 

An Historical Romance, Dealog with some of 
the Moet Conspicnons Evente and Characters of 
the Thirty Years’ War. From the Swedish of 
Prof. Z Topelins. Price, 81.25. 


Miseries of Fo Hi, 

A Colestisl Fanctionary. Being a Vivid and 
Amusing Description of Civil Service in China, 
From the French of F. Sarcey. Price, 81.00. 


Frontier Army Sketches. 

A Collection of Spirited and Unique Descriptions 
of Border Life. By James W. Steele. Price, 
21.50. 


Nonparei! Boo 
Noh)’ Life of 


Fay’ Study in Germapy.... 
Hauft’s Tales of Caravan. Inn, and Palace... 
Wheeier’ s Maurine and Poem MB. 
Brown's Vanual of Aseayin 

Schmid’s Theories of Dar 

Wend!tng’s Ingereoliism...... 
Healey’s A Mere Caprice.. 
Browne’s Golden Poems. 
Browne's Golden Poeme. Morocco ............. 
Linn’sa Golden Thoughts. Clotb.. 
Linn’s Golden Thoughts. 
Richardson's English Literature........ 


=F 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO,, 


Cer. Wabash Av. aud Madison St., Chicago. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


George Routledge & Sos 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


A New Edition of the Handy Vol- 

ume Shakspeare. 

Complete in 13 volumes, with Giossary. Green 
cloth, red edges, and maroon cloth, orange 
edges. Ina cloth box. Perset, 87:50; Parch- 
ment, gilt top, in leatherette case, per set, $13; 
French morocco, jimp, round corners, 
edgea, in French morocco case, $20. Seal, 
limp, round corners, gilt edges, in seal Case, 


$35 00 


The First Collected Uniform Edi- 
tion of George Macdonald's 


Novels. 

With illustrations on wood and ateel. 19 volumes. 
2mo, cloth, in box. Perret, $28 50. Half 
calf, per eet......... $87 OO 
Cloth vols, sold separately. se 150 
‘*A mine of origina: and quaint similitudes. 

Their deep perceptions of human nature are cer- 

tainly remarkabie."—The Century Magazine. 

A New Large-Type Edition of The 

Spectator. 

Printed from entireiy new eectrotype plates, re- 
producing the origina! text both as firet isened 
and as corrected by its anthors. With intro- 
duction, notes.and index by Henry Morley. 3 
vols., 12mo, cloth. in box. Per set, $3 75- 
$7 00 

Jane Austen's Novels. 

A new edition in iarge.type. Printed from new 
plates and with new illustrations. 

Emma. A Novel. Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice. Mansfield Park. 
Nerthanger Abbey and: Persuasion. 
Five volumes, 1zmo, cloth. Per set, $8. Per vol- 


KATE GREENAWAY’'S CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. | 


Little Ann and Other Poems. 

By Jane and Aun I'aylor. With 64 pages of 
trations from entirely new and original desrizns 
by Kate Greenaway. The iliustrations are a'l 
printed in coiors,and are as pretty and charming 
as her very best. Svo, boards, $2. Fall calf, 
Pantomime: A Picture Show for 

Young People. 


With many iliustratious in cvu.ors and in tints, 
drawn specially for this werk. Imperial 4to, 
boards, cover printed incolore. $f §O. 


The Minstrels. 
(UNIFORM WITH ABOVE.) 
With many iliustrations in colors and in tinte, 
drawn apecially for thie work. Imperiai 4to» 
boards, lithographed cover in colors. $4 §O. 


Pantomime and Minstrel Scenes. 

A Picture Uarnival for tne Young. Being the 
above two vola. bound in one. Imperial 4to, 
voarda, cover elaborately printed in color, 
#2 50 


‘*The pictures are brilliant and meg and 
will assurediy captivate the juvenile 
And tue iittle chap who fin it on the yess 
his may indeed himself lucky.’’— 
(N. ¥. Heraid, October 22, 1883 


Robin Hood: Life, Ballads, and Songs, 

by Joseph Aueutirely new edition. With 
50 original il:ustrations by Gordon Browne, and 
an appendix containing a glossary, ** The Playe 
of Robyn Hode,”’ and songs with masic. 12mo, 
cloth, with red line border $f 75. 

The Asheldon Schoolroom, 

A Book for Girlie, by tne Author of * Jeannette.” 

With ilustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1 25 


The Old House in the Square. 
By Alice Weber. With iliustrations vy M. E. Ed- 


** A story of child-life . the tone of which may 
be commended pure ‘and naturai.”—{ Ubristian 
Union, Nov. 8, 1 


Edouard Laboulaye s Old Wives’ 


Fables, 
A collection of Stories drawn from French, Italian, 
ard Northern Earopean sources, with 225 illus- 


King Arthur and His Knights of The 
Round Table. 


An entirely new edition by Henry Frith, with origi- 
nal lilustrations by F. A. Fraser. The Preface 
of William Caxton to the first edition of the 
** Morte d’ Arthar,”’ printed in 1485, annexed aa 
an appendix. 12mo, cloth $125 


Ascents and Adventures, 
A record of Haray Mountaineering in every quarter 
of the Giobe, with fifty-seven tlustrations. 
13mo, cloth........ $125 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Charles 


NEW BOOKS. 


This ia the only Authorized American Eulition, 
and contains all the Original Illustrations and 
Fac similes. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. 

By Jalius Kostlin, Professor in the University of 
Halle. With more than sixty iilustrations from 
original portraits and documents. 1 vol., Svo, 
$2.50. 


MUSIC IN ENCLAND. 

By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, Professor of Mnaic, 
and Director of the Schoolof Masic at Vasaar 
College. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, Professor of Music, 
etc., at Varsar College. 1 vol ,12mo, $2. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


ENCLISH VERSE. 

Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. A 
Series of five ema'! volumes, 12mo, about 350 pp. 
Price $1 each. The set of five vola., in a box, $5. 
I. Chaucer to Burns. 

Il. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

Balladsand Romasces. 

1V. Dramatic &cenes and Characters. 
Translations. 
The volumes are sold separately or in seta. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 

Its Principles, Methods, and History. Together 
with a Catalogue of Books of Keference. By 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and the Cognate Languages in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.50. 


THE HYMNS OF LUTHER. 

In the best Eng!ish Versions and the Original Text, 
together witn the Musical Arrangements written 
for or associated with them. Edited by Dr. 
Leonard W. Bacon and Prof. Nathan H. Allen, 
Mae. Doc. 1 vol., 4to. Unique binding, with 
vignette portrait. $2. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 

By Philip Schaff, D.D., Profeseor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Editor of ** Lange's Commen- 
tary,”’ etc, 

Vou. Il.— ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, 
A.D. 100-325. 8vo, $4. 


**Itisarich book. Certainly there is nothing 
in Evgiish which can to take its for the 
period covered.”—[rofestor Ezra Ab 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Vor L—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
880 pp., with maps, $4. 


ON THE DESERT. 

With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. 
By Rev. Henry Field, D.D., autborof Frm 
the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,’ and 
“From Egypt to Japan.’’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
with a map, $3. 

** I tske the early oppcrturity to express to you 
my personal obligations for the service jou have 
rendered in the prodnction of such a he!pful, fasci- 
nating. and picturesque work as Sinai and the Des- 
ert. I took it to Europe with me and read it on 
aibeed. I was sorry it was not longer. I felt 
when I had turned the last leaf as though I had 

stood under the shadow of the grand old mountain 
of the Lord with you. It is no flattery when I say 
that Dr. BH. M. Field is a very princeof letter writera. 

You have a wenius for suffusing the details of 

travel with a wlow of sentiment that makes jivi 

facts out of the scenes and events that you reco 
andrelate. Your book puts one in telephonic com- 
munication with every point on your route, from 

Suez to Jerusalem. = act from a letter of Rev. 

H. Parkhurst, D.D 


®.° These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be eent, post-paid, on rerript of price. Catalogue of 
books relating to Luther and the Reformation is sent on 
application post free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier ; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 


Svo. 


or 


YEaR SUBSCRIPTION, $2 
Theological any Number,. but may 


but it is better 
with the Volume, Oct. Iv, 183. Back sanaeen sup- 


Sample Copies Matled free, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE; NEW YORK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By Charles Dudley Warner, author of ** My Winter 
on tne Nile,” **‘ In the Levant,’’ etc. 1%mo, $1.&0 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months 

in ee principally in the countries bordering on 

the M rranean, ap excursion into 

Africa. The experience observations of these 

months are depicted in this: book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel, By Edgar Fawcett, author of ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
A brilliant story of current New York society, in- 
troducing many fresh types of character. hi le 


apvearipg inthe ‘‘ New York Sunday Tribune” it 


attracted great interest and caused no liitie discus- 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE 
GREAT, By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cor- 

_ nell University, author of **German Political 

Leaders,” etc. Crown 8 vo, $2.25. 

A work of atcriing value and remarkable interest. 
It is not merely a histo oa | of Prussia’s sovereigns 
and military operations, but of the people, of the 
development of ita litical, social, ana reiivious 
institutions; and both in design and in ite execu- 
tion it wiil take rank with the more important of 
modern historical works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
By John Fiske, author of *‘ Cosmic Philosophy,” 
‘**Mythe and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 


The variety, importance, gs masterly treatment 
of the subjects discuesed by Mr. Fiske, makes his 
ok one of no ordinary value eg interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
By A. P. Ruasell, anthor of Library Notes.” 
$2.1 0. 
A book quite similar in genera! character to Mr. 


Russeli’s Library and embodying, in 
essays crouped under various titles, a rich and 
diversified harvest gathered from many fields of 
literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Richard Grant 
White. With Glosearial, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. Printed from the same plates 
as the three-volume edition, but on larger and 
heavier paper, and tastefully bound. Svor 
cloth, $15.0 a set, in box; half calf, $30.00. 


handsome and every way desir- 
espeare, 


An exceeding! 
abie edition of & 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St... New York. 


MINIATURE GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
*,.* Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price. 
Uniform with Bible Forget-Me-Nota. 


The Gift of Gifts. ‘‘Loving Kindness in the 
Morning, Faithfuiness every Night.” Complied 
by Kose Porter, 64mo, cloth.................. 40 


A dainty little volume containing selections from 
various authors, The text is priuted in gcid, ona 
kground of 


Violets, printed in Colors. 
A text-book with illustrations in silver and colorse 


God's Thoughts, a Pans for 
THE MORTH. 24 paves, with & Pansy printed 
in silver. 7 pence with bits of nadlesepe in colors. 
24mo, beautifully bound in cioth.............. 


Selections from the Poems of Keble. 


The Christian Year Birthday Rook. 24mo, 
cloth, gilt, 40 cents; — in Ivorine, with floral 
ou cents; aleo in Ivorine 
** The many person with “ohoms* Tre Christian 

Year ’ is a favorite. will find this a charming gift.” 


A Daily Text-book on anew plan. 
A a (interleaved). Arranged 


ilson. Ivorine floral decoration on 
rranged in two columns under the head of 


and Uomfort: a Prayer and a Promise.” 


Two minature vois. of Religious Poetry, uniform in 
size with ‘‘Gold Dust.’ 


Rest : the Qniet ener Cloth, gilt cover, and 
red edges 35 


and 
Bold or two in paper 
**Not simply extracts, but complete ms ad- 


selected. ‘The prettiest little of the 


Selections from Famors Authors. 


Bits of Ore from Precious Mines. Four 
miniature eelected passages frem the 


writings of Jerem ree Herbert, F. 
Faber, Fred. Roberteon. cloth, in 
SCOVEP. 


ld separately, or the four in “cloth box.. 
** These selections have been made with rare taste 
and judgment. 
A volume that will ee prized by every lover of 
ymns 


A Handy Book of Old and Famillar Hymns. 
32mo, cioth, gilt, -75 
‘* The compiler has here gathered about 160 of the 

old, and favorite modern. hymns, and = a little 

book that will be acceptable to devout 


A favorite Devotional Manual. 
The ‘Faithful Promiser. By the author of 
** Morning and Night Watches.” a. - cover 
red edjres 5 


‘*One of the little books that will always hold its 
place with the best of its 


PUBLISHED BY « 


ANEON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
$00 Broapway, Con. 2TH STREET, New YorE, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by the publishers, 
pre aid. on receiptof price. Fractions may be re 
in in postage stamps, 
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The handsomest magazine ever seen in this or 
any other country.—ALBANY EVENING JOUBNAL, 


NOTICE. 

Those desiring to renew their 
Subscriptions to Harper’s Peri- 
odicals for 1884 will much 
oblige the publisners by sending 
in their names as early as con- 
venient before the expiration of 
their present subscriptions. This 
will obiva'e the delay attendant 
upon reentering names and 
mailing back numbers, For 
Terms, see below. 

Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


CONTAINB? 


Under the Mistletoe, 
Frontiepiece. From a Drawing by F. DIgLMAN. 


Christmas, 

By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. _ II]'ustrated 
from Drawings by FREDERICKS, PYLB, JESSIE 
CURTIS SHEPHERD, and Pictares by KENNY 
Msapdows;. 


The Supper of St. Cregory, 
A Poem. By JOUN G. WHITTIER. Illustrated 
by F. 8S. CHURCH 3 


Alfred Tennyson, 

By ANNE THACKERAY-RIICHIE. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALFRED lrarRsons, Unpub- 
lished Sketches by W. M. TuHackerRay, F., 
WaLker, and D. G. Rossetti, and Paintings by 
G FP. Warts, R.A. 


Nature’s Serial Story-—lI., 
A New Novel By E. KOK.  Iiustrated by 
Frepericks and DikLM&N; 
A Cossip About the West High- 
landers, 
By WILLIAM BLACK. Lliustrated by ABBEY ; 


The Register, 
A Comedy. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
REINHART ; 


The Kissing Bridge, 
A Legend of Albany. A Story. By GEORGE H. 
BOUGHTON, A.K.A. With full-page Iiluatra- 
tions by the Author ; 


The Kingdom of the Child, 
A Poem. By Mks. FRANCES L. MACH, Iilus- 
trated by CURTIS SHEPHERD ; 


The Nest-Builders of the Sea, 
By HOLDER. Llustrated by J. C. BEakp ; 


The Milkmaid, 
A Poem. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
ABBEY ; 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated by 


A Virginia Visit, 
A Story. By Mrs. P. Y. PEMBER. Illustrated 
by Dig_MAN, Frost, and SHEPPARD ; 


The Quiet Life, 
A Poem. By ALEXANDER POPE. With Thir- 
teen Illustrations by ABBEY; 


''There’s Many a Slip ’twixt the 
Cup and the Lip,’’ 
A Story. By CHAKLES READE; 


The Cuest, 


A Poem. By Mrs. JULIA C. R, DORR; 


The Hunger of the Heart, 
A Poem. By RK.J VECORDOVA. With Music 
by J. M. MosENTHAL; 


Colonel Ingham’s Journey, 
A Story, By EDWARD EVERETT HALE ; 


The Mistletoe, 
A Poem. By JOHN B. TABB. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
Editor’s Literary Record. 


eEditor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.....cceee-.+s. Per Year $4 00 
WREELY . 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... ** 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 10 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth 4 ov 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. 


A Critical, Historical,and Dogmatie Inquiry in- 
to the Origin and Nature of the Oldand New Testa- 
ments, By George T. Ladd, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege, author of ** The Principles of Church Polity.” 
2 vole, Svo, $T. 


‘* This is the most elaborate, erudite, judicious 
discussion of the doctrine of ines in ite various 
aspects with which I am acqu , have no 
hesitation in ssying that for mic 
ter to present views ayn wise and revere 
ing the nature and use of Sacred Sc ripture, na, 7. for 

ving him in general a outlook u 

fan theology, bothin its: heoretical an 
relations, the faithful study of this thorough, can 
did, scholariy work will be worth to him as much as 
half the studies of hie Seminary course, ’—[Professor 
J. denry Thayer, \ately Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture in Andover Theologieal Seminary. 


.” For aale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 avd 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST HELPS 


FOR THE 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT: 


THE LESSON HANDBOOR. 
For Primary and Intermediate Teachers. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The plan of the Ilandbook, while 
it includes the main elements of last 
year, has some important additions. 


Among the new and important features 
are full extracts from_the Compre- 
hensive Commentary of Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown. on all the les- 


son portions. 
LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
Four Pages; original cuts; beautiful songs ; 
25 cta. per year, weekly. 
A new feature for 1884: a Catechism 
for little children, each week, on 
the Life of Jesus, with illustrations. 


The Helps forthe Primary Department are Pre- 
pared by Mrs. W. F. Crarts, of Brooklyn. 


Congregational Sunday-School ‘and Pub- 
lishirg Society, Boston. 
GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 


‘© Unquestionably the most powerful 
novel of the season,’’—( National Triduse. 


E. P. ROE’S NEW NOVEL, 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


First edition, 25,000 copies, 
Second edition on the press. 


** The War Scenes are drawn with 
thrilling power.’’—[Boston tiome Jourmai, 


‘*A story of singular force and in- 
Free Press, 


‘6 The characters are real fleah and 
blood, and they stand out very dia- 
tinetly before us.’’—(Golden Rale. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 
— THB — 


Cottage Hearth 


This Monthly Magazine will og a) 1884 
and stories by the best American 


Leuise Chandler Moulton, Kdward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquia Miller, 
Frances 1.. Mace. Mrs. Abbey Morton 
Diaz, Rose Terry Comme. Cella Thaxter, 
Luey Larcom. 


and Instrumen and Fancy Work ; 
Hints on Floriculture, and tesved Receipta 
for household use. 


All Beautifully 
$1.50 A YEAR, 
We will send as samples 
Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents 
post-paid, to any address. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


To whom liberal Bay and permanent positions will 
be given. Address 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
HUMOR! PATHOS! ELOQUENCE! 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, Namber 11. 
Readings ! Dialogues! Tableaux! Oontains ali 
f the er wi some 6 choices 
of standard literature. Back numbersal- 
ways on d. Send for Catalcgue. sold by all 
ksellers and Ne ers, or will be sent post- 


don a price. 200 pages, cloth, 6 cents. 
, 3 cen 


National Scheol of Elocution and Oratory, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


1416 AND 1418 CuxstNUT PHILADELPHIA, 
Publication Department. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


I. 
TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG. 


By Anthony _— $1.00. 


“OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE,” 


Latest Story by Edward Everett Hale. 
l2mo. Cloth, artistic bindings. 81. v0. 
Ready in Standard Library (paper 25 cta.) 


Recent issues in The Standard Library : 


POPULAR LIFE OF LUTHER. 


By Prof. Rein. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 


Part I, by Ernest Daudet. Part “a _ J 
Claretie. Each, paper, 15 cts. ; cloth, a 


See other issues in Catalogue, 


IMPOBTANT WORKS NOW READY. 


Joseph Parker’s Works. 
Apostolic Life, $1.50; Inner — of ae 


Hoppin’ s Homiletics. 
M. Hopvin, D.D., of Yale...... Sages 3 00 
Butler’ s Bible Work. 
By J.G. Butler, D.D. (23 vole.) Fach....... 5 00 
Spurgeon’s Treasury of David. 


Meyer’s Commentary 
On Acts. Edited by T. W. Chambers, D.D., 2 50 
Codet’s Commentary 
On Luke, $2.50; on Romana, 
Hoyt-Ward Cyclopzedia 
Of Quotations. Cloth.. 
Our Catalogue by mail, _ 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Rev. Dr, A. B. Bruce’s New Work, 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHINC OF 
CHRIST.—A Systematic and Critica) 
Study of The Parables of Our Lord. Octavo 
vol., 527 pages, $2.50. 

The ‘‘ London Academy ™ says: ‘‘Itisone of the 
most valuable contributions to the study of the 
words of Ping ~ that has appeared of !ate years.’’ 

** London Spectator.’’—**‘ Dr. Bruce’s treatment 
of his is vigorous and original, and though 
he is evidently well read in the literature which be- 


lonws to it he avoids the capital mistake of over- 
laying his work with a mass of other men's views.” 


Also Just Ready. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s New Work, 
CONTRARY WINDS, and other 

SERMONS, Uniform with * Limitations 

of Life.” Crown octavo, $1.75. 4th Edition, 
OUTLINES OF SERMONS TO 

CHILDREN. With numerous anecdotes. 

Crown octavo, $1.50, 


2 


PULPIT PRAYERS BY EMINENT 


PREACHERS. Crown octavo, $1.50. 


The'British Quarterly says: ‘‘ The Prayers are 
resh and strong; the ordinary ruts of conventional 
forma are left, and the fresh thoughtsof living hearts 
are uttered. "The excitement of devotional! fought 

and sympathy must be great in the offering of such 
ally when, as here, spiritua! intensity 
and devoutnesa are as marked ae freshness and 


Copies sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


The Grand Christmas Double Number of 


The London Graphic 


(Now Ready) 
CONTAINS 
TWO LARGE COLORED PLATES, as Supple 
SIXTEEN PAGES COLORED PICTURES of 
Seasonable Subjects 


EIGHT PAGES COLORED SKETCHES, Cee 
O illustrating ** DIANA OD'S 


DING;’ 
EIGHT PAGES COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS of 
Two Stories: 
By ANSTEY, Author of By BESANT, Author of 


** Vice Versa,” entitled *Ready Money Morti- 
TOY TRAGEDY.” | boy,” entitied ** UNCLE 


The Grand Chrismas Double Number of the 
Illustrated London News. 


(New Ready.) 
The two Plates for this year’s Christ- 


mas Num 
** The Glee by EDWIN LONG, R. A., 


‘* Tiss Me,’’ by KATE GREENAWAY. 
The Christmas Double Number of the I)lustrated 
London News also covaista of Beautitul HALE OF 
ings, avd TWO A 
Custetmag Pictu TA 
] 


LEBRITIES OF ENGLA 
vhe edition of the Christmas Number of the Lon- 
don Graphic this year willbe 560,000 copltes,. 
the edition ot the Christmas "ecskes of the 
lilustrated London News will be something enor- 
mous 
The Entire Editions are usually taken up by the 
trade on the day of publication. In consequence of 
tne great demand in years past, the prices have 
rixen betore Christmas as high as five dollars per 
copy in London and New Yor 
rders now received for eac h of these Beautiful 
Christmas Numbers at 50 cents per copy, by all 
booksellers and newsdeaiers, or will be sent by 
mai! on receipt of price by 


The International News Co., 29 & 31 Beekman St., 
New York. 


Single subscriptions for any Foreign Periodical 
may be sent to ds,but we employ no canvassing 


agents. 


** We do not know of any exercise which gives 
the patriotic American a more lively and grateful 

sense of the superiority of the best magazine litera- 

ture in this country to periocical pubiications of 
the same class in Europe, than tnraing over the 
pages of a bound volume of the Atlantic Monthly.”’ 
—[N_ Y. Tribane. \ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1884. 
THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


Incinde, besides many othera, 


J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 

W. Holmes, E. L. Godkin, 

E. C. Stedman, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
W. D. Howella, John Burroughe, 
Henry James, Jr., Edward Everett Haile, 
Phillips Brooks, Lucy Larcom, 
Richard Grant White, Jolin Fiske, 


T. B. aldrich, James Yarton, 
Horace E. Scudder, H. 

Rose Terry Cooke, Jelia Thaxter, 
C. D. Warner, Edgar Fawcett. 


Tuz ATLANTIC furnishes inthe course o 
the year as much reading matter as ie contained tn 
Twenty Ordinary Bo ks of 300 pages each. 


TERMS: $4 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With life size portrait of Emeraon, Longfeilow | 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Hoimes, or Hawthorne, 
$5. Each additional portrait, $1. 


Remittances should be made by money order, 
dratt, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
4 Park St., Boston, Mavwsyw. 


NEW 
AND BEAUTIFULLY 
BOUND BOOKS. 


AC Se ty HOME. By Rev. John Hall, 
» New York. cloth, pp. 260. Price, 


SYDNEY THE KNIGHT. By E. T  Disos- 
way. i6mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 19. Price 

STRUGGLING U PWARKD. By Sarah J. Jones, 
author of Downward.’ I2mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 27%. Puice, $1.25, 

WILL AND WILL NOT. By Catharine M. 
Trowbridge. lzmo, c oth, illustrated, Price, 
75 cents 

ross hat ts inacription. 1 

illustrated. Price, 75 cents x — cloth, 

WILL we NOT and DR. MAK- 
TINDA WARD bound 
und in one volume. 


WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. 
Vioth, illustrated, l2mo, pp. Price, $1.10. 
HOW NOT TO DO iT. By Mes. A, K Dun- 

Cioth. iliustrated, l2mo, pp. 216. Price, 


OW TO DO IT. By Mre.A. K. Z 
Cloth, illustrated, Ppp. 216. Price 
wi AT To By Mrs. A. 
. Dacning. Consisting of t e th rece 
ks. Price, $3. ree 
DOWNWARD: or, The New Distillery 
By Jones. C] th, 
0 ustrated, pp. 226. 
ST. ULRIC or. on the King’s 
Word. _ A. W. Cloth, iliustrated, 12mo, 
= EMIGRANTS. A tale of the last century, 
y re . 1 
lustrated. Price, 75 


ST. ULRICH and THE FMIGRANTS bound 
in oue volume. Cloth.» Price, $1 25. 


GWENDOLINE ; Habsete and Hal- 
%. y rue th, iil 
12mo, pp. 230. Price, $1. lu. 


LARRY GILBERT. By Mre 8. K. Ree 
Cloth, illustrated, lzmo, 164. Price, 90 


A BOOK OF THE TIME*. 


| THE LIFE OF LUTHER, with special refer- 


ence to its earlier pericds and the opeving scenes 
of the Reformation. By Rev D._D. 
cloth, 48 pp., illustrated, $1.m ; l2mo, 


The American 
Sunday-Schoo! Union 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


AL SKET 
the MonT DISTINGUISHED PITERAKY OE- 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Author of ** THE GATES AJAR.” 


Price $1.25, 


“The reader finds his better 
nature asserting itself and grow- 
ing stronger as he drinks in the 
story ; his aims in life are eleva- 
ted; his trust and hope in what 
is yet to come are strengthened; 
his daily tasks are _ better 
performed,”—(St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL, No. 28. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION OF THE BARTHOLDI 
COLLECTION FUND. 

We have already spoken briefly of the Art Loan 
Exhibition to be held at the National Academy of De- 
sign during the month of December, in aid of the 
Bartholdi Pedestal Fund. It is now near at hand, an: 
there is evidence that it will be an exceptionally inter- 
esting exhibition. We gather from the ‘‘ Art Amateur” 
for November that one reason of this is the compara- 
tively long period since a similar exhibition has been 
held inthis city. The last was held about three years 
ago, and meanwhile, says our exchange, the average 
cllector has not only largely increased his store of 
art objects, but also his store of knowledge in relation 
to his specialty. 

Another reason for asserting that the exhibition will 
be a good one is the general interest aroused in its 
success. Not only New York has risen to the situation, 
but other cities in every part of the country will con- 
tribute in greater or less degree. Albany, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, are among 
those named, while it is said that we may expect collec- 
tions even from England. 

It appears to be generally understood that it is in- 
tended to exhibit no paintings which have been pub- 
licly shown before in New York. The editor of the 
‘*Art Amateur,” commenting on this, says: ‘‘ This, of 
course, would exclude many famous works in the 
Stewart, Belmont, Stuart, Astor, Wolfe, Roberts, Mills, 
and Vanderbilt galleries. But it is believed that the 
owners of these treasures will generously act upon the 
suggestion of Mr. Jesse Seligman, that, during the 
month of December, their galtleries be thrown open to 
the public ov the payment of a fee to be applied to the 
Pedestal Fund. 

This would leave the committee free to select from 
new works about a hundred and fifty chefs-Ceuvre 
for the South R:om of the Academy. When one re- 
members that the exbibition of one hundred master- 
pieces this summer was the greatest event in Paris, 
even overshadowing in interest the annual Salon, he 
is reminded that the success of an art exhibition de- 
pends not so much upon quantity as quality. Too 
much can not be said in commendation of the move- 
_ ment for o;ening the rich private galleries of the city, 
if the report is only true; for the shutting away from 
the publica superb collection of pictures for the pri- 
vate enjoyment of individuals seems no Jess reprehen- 
sible than the instances of persons gifted with noble 
voices or dramatic talent who withdraw to the retire- 
ment of private life and prefer family joys to those of 
fame. In either case it is like refusing means of edu- 
cation to the people, and in the case of the singer 
seems almost criminal, since it allows their art to be 
murdered outright in the hands of less gifted and 
poorly trained singers. There is much to be said, of 
course, in favor of tbe artist’s right to retirement and 
domestic joys, and, in fact, one’s respect is greatly in- 
creased when the name of a fine artist is announced to 
appear for a few times longer only, by reason of mar- 
riage or retirement to private life. And yet while we 
feel the respect and recognize the motive, we also feel 
keenly the loss that such absence will bring upon the 
public. We need only mention the nama of Annie 
Louise Cary, for example, to produce an instance that 
will immediately arouse both sentiments in the minds 
of all who have ever heard or known about her. 

All this, however, does not hold true of the private 
picture gallery, which, with certain precautions which 
a decent public would ever respect, could be so ar- 
ranged as to be available to visitors throughout the day 
without the inmates of the house being so much as 
aware of their presence in their gallery. It has been 
managed in the case of one large gallery in the city, 
without any annoyance, we believe, to the owner, and 
we trust that so great an element of interest and 
a& means of instruction as the opening of the private 
galleries generally would be will be accomplished, both 
for the benefit of the public and for that of the Bar- 
tholdi Pedestal Fund. 


NOTES. 


—It is believed that the oldest oil painting extant is a 
picture of a Madonna and child in her arms, the faces having 
a Jewish cast of countenance. The date of its production is 
marked upon it—886—about the time of Basilius or Charle- 
magne. The work originally formed part of the treasures of 
art in the old palace in the Florentine Republic, and was 
bought by the Director Bencivenné from a broker in the 
etreet for a few livres. It is not known, we believe, where 
the picture is now. 

—Monument committees appear just now to kave their 
hands full. Our own Bartholdi-Pedestal-Fuand Committee 


have plenty to do, and now we read that the Berlioz Monu- 
ment Committee of Paris is arranging, for the benefit of its 
fund, a series of concerts. By the tickets for the concerts 
eubsecribers are entitlec to lottery tickets, with chances of 
obta ning a painting representing the episode in the lives of 


Berlioz and Paganini on December 16, 1838. The former 
had given his ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique” and ‘‘ Harold ” in 
one concert, and Paganini was so enchanted by them that on 
the platform he fell on his knees before the composer, and, in 
the face of the whole audience, kissed his hands. Next day 
he sent Berlioz 20 000 francs; an odd mixture of sentiment 
and practical perepicuity. 

—There are rumors that negotiations are pending between 
Mr. Mapleson and M. Hengel, the Parisian music publisher, 
for the production in this city of Leo Delibe’s opera of 
‘‘Lakme.” The part was studied by Mme. Gerster under 
the direction of the composer, who is very eager to have her 
produce the character in America. = 

—Hans Richter, the famous Viennese and Wagnerian con- 
ductor, has been asked to conduct the Joachim concerts 
which are to be given in the United States under Mr. Abbey’s 
management next winter. We believe also there is talk of 
his euperseding Mr. George Henschel as Director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestral Concerts. 

—Gounod’s ‘* Redemption” was produced in Vienna on 
November 4 by the forces of the Imperial Opera, and, in 
the minds of the critics, was not pronounced a great work. 
‘* Esmeralda,’’ the opera by Mr. Goring Thomas, the English 
composer, was given November 14 in Cologne, for the first 
time in Germany, and secured great success for both the 
composer aud his work. 


THE INTER-ECCLESIASTICAL CONGRESS. 
By tHe Rev. Epwarp ‘I. 


T may not seem very grateful to criticise the bridge 
that carries one safely over the stream, and it may 
not be just the thing to call in question what The 
Christian Union says about the proposed Inter- 
Ecclesiastical Congress in tts editorial note of No- 
vember 22 Still, if the bridge were like the old Con- 
cord Bridge which Lowell found a voice for in his 
‘*Biglow Papers,” and, besides being able to think 
and hear, were unselfishly devoted to its duty of being 
the best bridge it could be, it might not altogether 
refuse to entertain the critical remarks of a passenger 
who had made use of it for crossing. And surely The 
Christian Union, which is doing, as so many of us 
feel, a truly wise and noble work in promoting what 
its very name denotes, will not be sorry to have sug- 
gestions on any point connected with that work. 

I veuture, therefore, to say that the aforesaid edi- 
torial note seems to me to fail toemphasize just rightly 
the great objects which such a Congress might be ex- 
pected in these days to accomplish. Your note says 
that it would be ‘‘ difficult to suggest any reason why 
the question of Marriage and Divorce, or the Quali- 
fications of the Coming Minister, or the Value of the 
Higher Biblical Criticism, should not be discussed in 
a conference embracing representatives of all evangel- 
ical denominations.” The call itself uses these terms: 
‘*The present movers in this direction feel that all 
attempts in the past, as represented by the Evangelical 
Alliance, have failed because they have endeavored to 
ignore their differences instead of affirming their posi- 
tive convictions.” 

Now I submit that that call is a great deal broader 
than yourccomment. And while no doubt great good 
would result from a general expression of opinion on the 
subjects of Marriage and Divorce, ete., yet those are sub- 
jects on which Christian thinkers may be supposed to 
have already attained some considerable degree of 
unanimity. The object of the Congress between the 
denominations, however, would necessarily be wider 


than that in its scope, if it is to be for all bodies of 


Christians anything like what the Church Congress has 
been for the Episcopal Church. The distinctive char- 
acter of the Church Congress has been that it has frank- 
ly discussed questions nove at issue tn that church The 
committee in charge of the duty of selecting topics and 
speakers have evidently been guided by the desire of 
having the subject; on which there are profound dif- 
ferences among churchmen openly and fearlessly 
brought up for discussion, and of having men repre- 
sentative of all the varieties of thought in the church 
induced to come and speak out their whole mind about 
them without fear or favor. ‘‘ Burning qucstions” 
have not been avoided, but sought after. Extreme 
men have not been kept silent, and safe and moderate 
men put up to speak what all could agree with; but 
extreme men have been earnestly requested to come 
and say all they were disposed to say. The printed re- 
ports of the Church Congress, cight sessions of which 
have been held with much suceess, furnish strong evi- 
dence of these facts, both as regards the subjects and 
the men selected. At the last Congress, e g., the sub- 
ject of Biblical Criticism was brought up, and differ- 
ences of opinion were developed among the churchmen 
who treated it quite as great as those which would be 
found among men from all the denominations in the 
land put together. Whether that is one of our “ burn- 
ing questions” or not the charges presented against 
an Episcopal clergyman in New York City last spring 
sufficiently show. 

The idea has been, not to get subjects on which 
men could agree, but subjects on they were sure not 
to agree ; and not to find men who would be ready 
for compromise and a moderate withholding of their 


Own convictions for the sake of peace, but men who 
were decided and positive in thought and speech. The 
aim has been not to secure a concensus of opinion, but 
a frank expression of individual thought and even ex- 
treme views. 

It is felt within the Episcopal Church, by those 
who have paid attention to the matter, that this bring- 
ing out to the clear light of these wide divergencies 
has been healthful and life-giving to the church, and 
has brought men within knowing distance of each other 
who might otherwise have remained strangers to one 
another’s thought and worth. Ten years have passed 
since the first session of the Church Congress, and 
there has been a steady and increasingly rapid growth 
all that time toward a better unity than ever seemed 
possible ; not only post hoc, but propter hoc. 

Now, it is this same sort of progress which, as I un- 
derstand, The Christian Union has been seeking to 
promote from its first issue until] now. It is this 
same sort of progress which the Inter-Ecclesiastical 
Congress is proposed to further, if I am not mistaken. 
And, if so, it may be worth while to bear in mind 
the courageous, unswerving straightforwardness with 
which the Episcopal Church Congress has been led 
to propose for open discussion questions which timid 
minds might have regarded, and did regard, as pro- 
vocative of disunity. The result bas been peace, and 
not a sword. 

For these reasons I earnestly advocate the plan of 
the Inter-Ecclesiastica] Congress in all the breadth of its 
call. Let menof all denominations come to it, notto 
cover but to uncover their differences of conviction. 
Let the topics to be freely discussed be, from the very 
first, not those on which Christian men agree, but 
those on which they disagree Any one who is inter- 
ested in the project will find good reading in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s extremely wise essay on ‘‘ Christian Compre- 
hensiveness,” in his volume entitled ‘‘ Building Eras 
in Relizion.” ‘‘ These multiform sects and polities,” 
he says, must ‘‘either dissolve each other and lodge 
their contents at last in agrand comprehensive unity, 
or else wear themselves into similar shapes by their 
mutual attrition.” 

The result no man can foretell. Somehow, in this 
instance also, it would be, I believe, ‘‘ peace, and nota 
sword: ” a better mutual understanding than now 
svems possible, a deeper respect for each other, a vis- 
ion of methods now unseen for bringing together in 
one body those who at present are working apart; an 
approach to the realization of that noble account, in 
the book of Commom Prayer, of the Church as ‘‘the 
mysticsl body of Thy Son, which is the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people.” 

Ten years ago the Episcopal Church was threatened 
with disruption. The Reformed Episcopal Chruch 
was just breaking away, and men’s hearts were failing 
them for fear. At that time a friend of mine attended 
services at three different churches in New York City 
on one Sunday when the excitement was at its height. 
The first service was at the Rev. Dr. Ewer’s Church, 
where the sermon was about the Cummins movement 
as a wicked schism ; and at the close Dr. Ewer asked 
the congregation to unite in singing the great battle- 
hymn of the Church in times of trial and schism— 

** The Charch’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord.” 
In the afternoon my friend attended a service where the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, well known for his extreme lib- 
era] views, preached on the same subject in the broad, free 
way to be expected of him. Again the closing hymn was— 
** The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord.” | 
In the evening my friend went to hear Bishop Cum- 
mins himself, the leader of the movement, who gave a 
sermon appropriate to the time, dwelling on the con- 
siderations which in his judgment ledto the movement, 
and the errcrs of ritual and doctriue which rendered it 
necessary. This third time also the hymn was— 
_* The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord.”’ 

So, if all Christian denominations were represented 
in such a Congress as is proposed, they might realize 
the truth in that grand hymn as they never have 
realized it yet; and might finda deeper union with 
each other than any they dream of now save in prayer 
or holy song. They might begin to receive a fuller 
answer than ever yet has been received to the Apostle’s 
prayer when he asked that Christian men might ‘‘ be 
strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know 
the love of Carist, which passeth knowledge, that they 
might be filled unto all the fullness of God.” In all 
our churches and denominations each of us sees his 
own little arc of the vast circle of Divine love and 
truth, but not the complete rounded circle. If we 
were sharers of one another’s faith, if we gathered the 
fruit of the lives and thought of our brethren in Christ, 
we should come to a deeper, broader, truer knowledge 
of God. Asarc joined to arc, something like the whole 
circle of the Divine love would disclose itself to men. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXIST- 
ENCE IN INDIA. 


Taking the returns for seven years, we 
find that man has killed about a hundred 
and forty thousand wild beasts—tigers, 
bears, leopards, wolves, byenas, and 
olthers—or about twenty thousand annu- 
ally. During the same period the beasts 
‘have destroyed twenty-eight thousand 
human beings, or about four thousand 
a year. Taking the respective rates of 
the reproduction of species, human and 
feral, it is obvious that there is very little 


to choose between the two lists of casu-| 


alities, and that the beasts will make 
good the deficiencies in their numbers as 
quickly as, if not sooner than, the human 
beings. On the side of the tigers and 
their allies has to be added the advan- 
tage gained by having killed during the 
same seven years an annual average of 
forty-five thousand head of cattle, or a 
total cf about three hundred and forty 
thousand, and inflicted, further, a 
monetary expenditure upon Govern- 
ment of about ten thousand pounds a 
year. The balance, therefore, roughly 
stated, stands thus: one human being, 
with. eleven head of cattle and three 
pounds in cash, for every five wild beasts. 
In the great fight with the snakes, the 
advantage, numerically, is immensely in 
favor of humanity; for, while the rep- 
tiles killed about eighteen thousand 
human beings every year, and about 
three thousand cattle, they lost of their 
own numbers nearly two hundred thou- 
sand annually. Here again, however, 
the question of reproduction ought to be 
considered, and it will be seen that the 
outcome of the conflict is really very 
evenly balanced, for a given number of 
snakes will add two hundred thousand 
to their numbers in a far shorter time 
than the same number of human beings 
will add eighteen thousand. So that, as 
the question of extermination stands in 
India to-day, it seems just as probable 
that men and their domestic cattle will 
be extinct before the wild beasts and 
venomous snakes. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Heavy and sour bread or biscuit have 
-@ vast influence through the digestive 
organs upon the measure of health we 
enjoy. Low important to our present 
happiness and future usefulness the 
blessings of good health and a sound con- 
stitution are, we can Only realize when 
we have lost them, aud when it is too 
late to repair the damage. And yet, not- 
Withstanding these facts, thousands of 
persons in our own city daily jeopardize 
not only their health, but their lives, and 
the healths and lives of others, by using 
articles in the preparation of their food 
the purity and healthfulness of which 
they know nothing. Perhaps a few 
ceuts may have been saved, or it may 
have been more convenient to obtain the 
articles used, and the housekeeper takes 
the responsibility and possibly will never 
know the mischief that has _ been 
wrought. Paterfamilias may have spells 
of headache, Johony may lose his appe- 
tite, Susie may look pale; if so, the true 
cause is rarely suspected. The weather, 
the lack of out-door air, or some other 
cause, is given, and the unwholesome, 
poisonous system of adulterated food 
goes on. Next to the flour, which should 
be made of good, sound wheat, and not 
ground too fine, the yeast or baking 
powder, which furnishes the rising prop- 
erties, is of the greatest importance, and 
of the two we prefer baking powder, and 
always use the Royal, as we thereby re- 
tain the original properties of the wheat, 
no fermentation taking place. The ac- 
tion of the Royal Baking Powder upon 
the dough is simply to swell it and form 
little cells through every part. These 
cells are filled with carbonic acid gas, 
which passes off during the process of 
baking. 

The Royal is made from pure grape 


‘acid, and it is the action of this acid upon | 


highly carbonized bicarbonate of soda 
tbat generates the gas alluded to; and 
these ingredients are 80 pure and 80 per- 
fectly fitted, tested, and adapted to each 
other that the action is mild and perma- 
nent, and is continued during the whole 
time of baking, and no residue of poison- 
ous ingredients remains to undermine the 
health, no heavy biscuits, no sour bread, 
but if directions are followed, every 
article prepared with the [Royal Baking 
Powder will be found sweet and whole- 
some. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TORY OF IDA—WiIth a preface by 
John Ruskin ; and beanutifdl portrait. 12mo. 
Bde. 50 cents. Extra cloth, 75 cents; large paper, 
cloth extra, 4to, $1.50. 
** This lovely and pathetic story, Mr. Raskin in- 
forms us, is aboslutely true.” 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER—A Fairy 
Tale. By John Ruskin. 12mo. Cloth extra. $0 75 
LETTERS AND ADVICE TO YOUNG LA.- 
DIES—By Jobn Ruskin. 12mo. Cloth 


PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES—selected 
from Kuskin’s Works. By Mrs. L. C, Tut- 

PRECIOUS THOUGHTS—Moral and Relig- 
ious—Selected from Ruskin’s Works. By 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 12mo0. Cloth extra..... 

THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL IN NA- 
TURE AND ART—Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 12mo. 

CHOICE SELECTIONS—From Rauskin’s 
Werks. 13mo. Cioth extra. .............. 

BUSKIN’S BEAUTIES—Oontaining the 


2 00 


2 50 


2 50 


6 00 
RUSKIN’S POPULAR VOLUMES—Includ- 
ing Sesame, Lilies, Crown of Wiid Olive, 
Queen of the Air,and Ethics of the Dust. 4 
vols. Cloth extra, Neat box........ 


RUSKIN ON ART. 4 vols. Cloth extra. 


6 00 


RUSKIN ON ARCHITECTURE. 4 vols. 

Cloth extra (many plates), Neat box...... 6 00 
RUSKIN ON DRAWING, &c. 4 vols. 

Cloth extra; Neat 6 00 


ART CULTURE.—Selected from the Works 
of Jobn Ruskin. By Rev. W. H, Platt. 


With many illustratione.§ 12mo, Cloth 
THE AKT OF ENGLAND. By John Rus- 


kin. Four Lectures ; with a fine new por- 


STONES OF VENICE. By John Ruskin. 

3 vole, 12mo. With all the wood engrav- 


STONES OF VENICE. By John Ruskin. 
3 vole. Svo. With all the plates (54) and 
wood engravings. Cloth extra .. ....-... 18 00 


MODERN PAINTERS. By John Raskin. 
5 vols.. 12mo0. With all the plates (87) and 
wood engravings. Cloth extra............ - 15 00 


MODEKN PAINTERS. By John Raskin. 
5 vols. Svo. With all the plates (87) and 
wood engravings. Cloth extra ........ ---- 80 00 


Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 


*." Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue gratia. 


What Shall We Do 
With Our Daughters ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures, 
BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Price, $1.25. 


‘‘ Earnest, sensible and elevating in tone, 
these discourses express with sincerity and 
power the best thought of the day regarding 
the momentous topics with which they deal, 
and will long be a beacon light to guide the 

| aspirations of the future.”—[Boston Traveler. 


‘*‘Mrs. Livermore’s book is something to 
be glad of, and will always have an historic 
interest as marking the evolution of an exist- 
ing social question.” —[Boston Transcript. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt 
of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOoOSTOW. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


New Books for Young People. 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by 
Richard Markham, and illustrated, with upward 
of fifty designs, by H. W. McVickar and Alfred 
Brennan. Large quarto. Cloth, ornate. 83 00. 
**In all the days of chivalry never was therea 


atory more thrilling than that of Koderigo Diaz of 
Bivar, the Cid Campeador.” 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF 
BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. A Ballad, Ilus- 
trated in color by H. W. McVickar. Cioth. 
g2 00, 

**The drawings are in harmony with the quaint 


humor of the poem. and are in addition capita! in 
drawing and exeeedingly clever and spirited in 


MAN-OF-WAR LIFE. . 


By Charles Nordhoff, A new edition, with Preface 
by the Author for this edition. Printed from 
new plates. Quarto. Boards. With many illus- 
trations. $1.50. 
** A narrative of a three years’ cruise on a seventy- 
four-cun ship to Brazil, Ohina, the Sandwich 
Islands, Califoraia to New York, and :ietailsa boy's 
vance from a «reen hand toan able-bodied sea- 
man. It isa record of actua] scenes and oocurrences, 
and is a breezy and truthfu! picture.” 

** The outside alone is attractive enough to fasci- 
nate avy lad.” 


MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Four vols. 12mo, illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. 


King Phillp’s War. By Richard Mark- 
ham. 


Warwith Mexico. By Horatio O. Ladd. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Warof 1812. By Rossiter Johnson. 


The Old French War. By Rossiter 
Johnson. 

*** King Philip’s War’ opens up that period of 
Colonia! history intoa! ght which reveals its charac- 
ter and incidents with minuteness, In some respects 
it is superior to any work relating to ite time.”’ 

** * History of the War with Mexioo’ is of especial 
importance at this time, as. in addition to a remark- 
ably full history of the operations of the war, ex- 
tended information is given concerning the country 
and people.” 


STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 


By Prof. Alfred J. Charch, M.A. 


Two new volumes: 
STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 

STORIES FROM LIVY. 
Previously Publisned : 


STORIES FROM HOMER. 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 
Five vole, 18mo, with many -illustrations in col- 


others. Per vol., $1.50. 


Church has proved how well the field of 

classic may be turned to account; and he 

ys not only pleasant and entertaining 

books forthe fireside, but a storehouse of facts from 

history to be of real service to them when they come 
to read a Greek Play for themselves."’ 


THE ELSIE BOOKS. 


Ky Martha Finley. A New Volume in the Elsie 
Series. ELSIE’S NEW RELATIONS. The 
set, 9 vols. 16mo. Cloth. Each, $1.25. 


Elsie Dinsmore. Elsie’s Holidays. Gir)- 
hood. Elsie’s Womanhood. Elsie’s Mother- 
hood. Grandmother Elsie. Elsie’s Children. 
Elsie’s Widowhood. Elsie’s New Relationa, 

** Eleie’s New Relations, a sequel to the long series 
of *E!\sie’ books, will attract and interest those who 
have followed the fortunes of the heroine. It ia 
written in the same Pipesing vein that characterized 
ita predecessorr, and inculcatesa similarly pure and 
wholesome moral.”’ 


THE MILDRED BOOKS. 


By Martha Finley. The set, 4 vols. 16mo. Cloth. 
Each, $1.25. Mildred Keith. Mildred at Rose- 
lands. Mildred and Elsie. Mildred’s Married 
Life. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS 
AND PATRIOTS. 


12 vole. 12mo. A new edition in a new and highly 
ornamental binding. Per vol., $1.25. 

Columbus and the Discovery of America. 

De Soto, the Discoverer of the Mississippi. 

La Salle: His Discoveries and Adventures with the 

Indians of the Northwest. 

Miles Standish, the Captain of the Pilgrims. 

Oaptain Kidd andthe Early American Buccaneers. 

Peter Stuyvesant and the Early Settlement of New 


York. 
——— Franklin and the Struggles of our Infant 
ation. 
George Washington and the Revolutionary War. 
— Boone and the Early Settlement of Ken- 
tac y. 
Kit Carson, the Pioneer of the Far West. . 
Pau) Jones, the Nava! Hero of the Kevolution. 
David Crockett and Early Texan Histo: y. 


EGGLESTON’S FAMOUS AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS. 


A series illustrative of Early American History. 
13mo, Cloth. Per vol., $1.25, 


Tecameeh and the Shawnee ——s. By Edward 
Eggieston and Lillie Ecgleeton lye. 

le. By George Cary 

Pocahontas. By Edward Eggieston and Mrs. 


ye. 
Brandt and Red Jacket. By the same. 
Montezoma. By the same. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


or, from designs by Fiaxman, Pinelli, and 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 
New and Holiday Books, 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULP- 
TURE. 


By Lucy M. Mitchell. Imperial Svo, 797 pages, 
containing 300 illustrations, comprising wood- 
engravings by some of the most skilled ariists of 
this country and Europe, and ful!-page photo- 
types prepared by Frisch, of Berlin. Full indexes 
and tables of reference. Cloth, $12.50; half 
morocco, $18.00; full morocco, $25.00, 


The first thing to be noted abont ‘Mrs. Mitche!l’s 
excellent book is that it comes to fill a cryiue vacan- 
cy on Ourshelves. No similar comprehensive work 
has preceded it within recent years. 

The author has not drawn her facts and arrived at 
her conclusions froma s\udy of printed texts aloue, 
but has made berseif iutimateiy acquainted with the 
mouuments themselves by several ears lavor in 
European museums Her beok may be taken as an 
accurate summary aud arrangement of the results 
of the latest scholarship, and its statemente accepted 
without hesitation. . . A work which mtuat be 
counted among the very few really admirable contri- 
butions made of tate years in our language to the 
Historyoes Art.—[(The Critic. 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT 
SCULPTURE. 


Twenty phototype plates, printedin Berlin, in the 
highest style of the art, from original negatives 
made expressly for Mrs. Mitchell, and intended 


as an accompaniment to and illustrative of her ~ 


work on Ancient Sculpture. In portfolio. With 


descriptive text. Folio, $4.00, 


A SCORE OF ETCHINGS. 


Twenty examples by the most celebrated 
English Ktchers, with critical and de. 
seriptive text by Reger Kierdan. The 
collection includes such vamesas Sey- 
mour Hayden, Herkomer. tlamerton, 
Colin Hunter, Waltner, David Law, 
Brunet-Debaines. etc., etc. Folie, cloth, 
gilt, elegant, 815.00. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE 
SOUDAN. 


A record of travel and sport, chiefly in the Basé 
country, being personal experiences and adven- 
tures durirg three winters spent in the Soudan, 
by F. L. James, M.A., F.K.G.S. With 40 fuil- 
page illustrations. 

Mr. James and his friends took many photographs 
ou their journey, of which forty have been beauti- 
fully engraved on w by Heinemann and others 
of the foremost eusravers of this country, for the 
book. They are vivid representations, not only of 
the landscape of this almost unexplored region, but 
aso of the nativés, their dress, ornaments, ete , and 
of the large game of the country. LKoyal #vo, cloth, 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


A New Novel by E. P. Roe. Complete in one vol- 
ume, 12mo, $1.50. The first edition 25,000 copies, 
The extraordinary popuiarity of Mr. Roe’s stories 


is evidenced by the following statement of their; 


sales: 
Barrlers Burned Away. Is now in its 44th thoneand. 
Opening a Chestnut Burr... .......... 45th “4 
Near to Nature’s Heart-............... 3Tth 
From Jest to Earnest-........... ..... 4ist 
Knight of the XIX. Century............35t 
36th 
35th ** 
Without a Home... .... 40th 


LUBKES HISTORY OF ART. 


A new tranelation from the seventh German 
edtion. Edited, with notes, by Clarence Cook, 
in two volumes. Koyal 8vo. With nearly 600 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, g14.0; haif 
morocce, g19.00. Student’s edition, compicte, 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $7.50; haif morocco, $12.50, 


WOLTMAN’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 


Ancient, Early Christian, and Mediieva!). From the 
German of Professors Woltman and Woermar. 
Transiated and edited by Prof. Sidney Coivin, of 
Cambridge University. Imperial Svo, over 400 
illustrations, cleth, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. 

Also in preparation, Histoky oF MvuvpERN 
PAINTING,” by the same authors, which, with 
the present volume, will make this @e most 
complete work on the subject. 


THE STONE SCULPTURES OF 
COPAN AND QUIRIGUA. 


Drawn by Heinrich Meye. Historical and descrip- 
tive text by Dr. Juline Schmidt. ‘Translated freim 
the German by A. D, Savayve, late of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, N. Y. With twenty 
plates, Folio, half morocco, cloth side~, $20.60. 


THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF 
AMERICA. 


Being results of recent Ethnological Researches, 
from the collections of the Royal Mueeums at 
Berlin, published by the Directors of the Ethno. 
logical Department. Translated from the 
German. With thirteen plates, five of which are 
in colors, very beaatifully executed, Folio, haif 
morocco, cloth sides, $20.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A FEW CHOICE BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. Prose Masterpieces from Mod- 
ern Essayists: comprising single epeci- 
men essays from Irving, Leigh. Hunt, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Landor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, 
Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, Kingsley, 
Ruskip, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, 
Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Stephen 


Beautifully printed. 3 vole. 16mo, cloth, $3.76. 
The same in extra cloth, gilt top, in box, $4.50. 
The same, leather binding and box, $10.. 

*.* A charming set of books. 


ll. The Literary Life Series. 
Vol. IL. Authors and Authorship. 
Vol. Il. Pen|Pictures ot Medern Authors. 
Vol. III. Pen Pictures ef Earlier Victe- 
rian Authors. 
8 vols., 16mo, beautifully printed and bound. In 
box, 83.25. 


lll. The Essays of Elia. By Ohbaries 
Lamb. “he Temple Edition.” Handsomely 
printed on laid paper from pew type. with etch- 
ings by James D. Smillie, F. S. Church, R. 
Swain Gifford, and Charles A. Platt. Octavo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.50, 

*.* A besutifal new edition with Ulastrations. 


iV. Pen Pictures of Modern 
Authors. Edited by William Shepard. New 
and reviked edition, with portraits on wood or 
steel, of Carlyle, Tennyson, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Bayard Taylor, Newman, Emerson, 
Thackeray, etc., etc. Octavo, beautifully printed 

. upon laid paper. Cloth extra, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $2.50. 

*.* An illustrated edition of a delightful yol- 
ume. 


V. The.History of French Litera- 
ture. By Henri Van Laun. 8 vols. in one. 
Octavo, beautifully printed and bound in extra 


cloth, $3.50. 


Vi. The Life of Washington. By 
Washington Irving (omitting the documentary 
materia!). Centennial Edition, printed from new 
plates, in a bandsome quarto, with illustrations 
Parts I. and JI., paper covers, together, 60c. The 
two parts bound in one volume, with extra plates 
(on stee!), cloth extra, $2.00. 

* * An entirely new and low priced edition of the 
great American biography. 


Vil. The Colden Chersonese, and 
the Way Thither,. Sketches of Travel 
in the Mainy P.ninsula. By Isabella Bird, au- 
thor of * Life in the Rocky Mountains,” * Un- 
beaten Tracks in Japan,’’ etc. Octavo, cloth 
extra, with 16 fall page illustrations on wood, 
andtwo maps. $2.25, 


Vill. Miss Bird’s Other Traveis. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. Iilustrated....$3 00 
Life in the Rocky Mountains. Iliustrated.. 1 75 
Six months in the Sandwich Islands, Ii- 


IX. The Calendar of American 
History for 1884. Containing in a con- 
densed form a large amount of information upon 
the Hietory of the United States. Mounted 
upon a card beantifally mR with a 
$1 00 
The Calendar contains a larre of histor- 

ical information carefully selected and most inge- 

niously srranged. It sure will be gen mn a constant 
source of pleasure and profit to the young of either 
sex. 


X. The Wonders of Plant Life. By 
Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. 16mo, beantifally ilustra- 
Principal Contents: The Beginnings of Life, 

Single-celled Plants, Liverworts and Lichens, 

Moeses and Fe The Microscope among the 

Flowers, The Pi Plante, The Insectivorous 

Plante, etc., etc. 


Xi. The American :Cirls’ Home- 
Book of Work and Play. 5y Helen 
Campbell. A volume giving suggestions and 
instructions for In-door and Out-door Amuse. 
ments, and for Occupations for Piay or for 
Profit. Small quarto, with 140 cuts, $2.00. 


corfents inclnde games of s]] kinds, direo- 


The 

tions for children’s dramas, for making toys, baby- 
dolls, etc., ornamental work of every vari- 
ety, tennis, archery, boating, — ng out, aquaria. 
carving, collections. qooking, bes- eeping, garden- 
ing, cuiture. etc., 

embraces a catiety’ of extremely attractive 

d is thoroughly 


and material. an roug well 

illustrated,"—[{Hartford Post. 

Xil. Plutarch for Boys and Ciris. 
Selected and edited by Professor John 8. White. 
Quarto, with many illustrations. $3.00. 

*.* The only large type and handsomely printed 

Plutarch for young people published. 

be edition contains all the *‘ Lives” and *‘ Par- 


tarch by the ed 
to both ite wealth ot anecdote and 
faithful portrayal of character render it peouliarly 
valua 


Putnam's full descriptive catalogue forwarded 
upon application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’SSONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


Some Christmas Suggestions. 


So many churches use Rev. Dr. Robin- 

son’s bymn and tune books, ‘‘Songs for 
the Sanctuary” or ‘‘Spiritual Songs,’ 
that at the holiday season the sale of the 
extra bound copies is much increased. A 
peculiar value attaches to them as gift- 
books, because, unlike the ordinary book 
which is read and laid aside, these are a 
continual reminder of the giver Sunday 
after Sunday. A copy of the hymn-book 
used in your church, bound in morocco 
or flexible leather, would be welcomed 
by your pastor for study. use. 
An admirable gift would be a supply of 
‘‘ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 
sent to some struggling mission church. 
The hymn and tune edition of this book 
costs 50 cents in quantities, and a hymn 
edition, 20 cents. For ten dollars you 
can get forty copies of Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
School,” a book which is sure to bring 
about an unusual interest in the singing 
in any Sunday-school in which it may be 
used. Send for further information to 
Tue Century Co., New York. 


FOR PIANO, 


New England Conservatory Method, 
$8.25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory. and its fame is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors, 


FOR ORGAN, 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1.5), is 
theibook for beginners, teaches light and sacred mu- 
sic, and is highly commended by successful, prac- 
tical teachers, As a grand book for beginners and 
advanced students, covering the entire ground, and 
furnishing a large quantity of delightful organ 
music, we commend the Emersen Methed for 
Reed Organs, $2.50, by Emerson and Mathews ; 
and for Voluntary and genera! advanced practice on 
the Church Organ, Reed or Pipe, nothing can sur- 
pass Olarke’s Harmenic School ter thc 
Organ, 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDBEWS. Price 36 ots. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing 
will findin this book a lazsyend and very useful quan- 
tity of eyllable practwe. can learp in 
16 minutes to sing d, fe all the 


and it need not be in a regu'ar 
nioc- “Faists will find this ‘Singer 
equal to any 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. EL Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


New Xmas Music. 
The Holy Child. 
Sor'pture and, Hong by 


y Rev, Robe 
wry,for pages. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each! by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14. 
Beautiful Oarols by favorite Authors. 
Price, $3.00 per 100 ; 4 Cts. each by Mail. 


Our Christmas Cantatas. 


“SANTA CLAUS.” “THE NIGHT OF 
GLORY,” “IMMANUEL.” with Music. 


25 Cts. cach; Werds Only, 5 Cts. each. 


Christmas Anthems, 
From & te 10 Cents each. 


A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW é MAIN, 
76 EAST NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS.—It Came Upon the 


William Warren, 6 cts. mas An 
No 2: Danka. 25.cts. our Mingling 
Viices; Holden union 
Ellwanger. 40 ots 
Tye Lord is My Lights John 
# cts. Offertory Danka, 


Senten 
#@ cta. I Will Arise: oe, Williams, 20 cts 

TEDEU —Unison and Jubilate, 
Geo. m. arren; also es Mosen le 
Te Deume in G by Waud; inG, by: Danks; in O, 
by Warren. 26 cts. each. 

Oarols by Dudley Buck and 

Ohri Danks. Alza- 


Col'ection, cts. each. Collection 
(7 carols), 20 cts. Send for compiete list. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq.,N Y, 


[A WORK FOR EVERY AMERI- 
CAN. 


The Calendar of American His- 
tory. Presenting a summary of the most im- 
portant events. 


Mounted upon an Illuminated card, the design on 
which includes the great Statue of Liberty, with 
full index, $1 00, 

Agents selling this can “secure a profitable com- 
mission. 

** A very valuable help to the proper learning and 
teaching of American History.”—([Prof. 0. A. Mon- 
ill, St. Panl’s School, Concord, N. H. 

“The idea is certainly an ingenious one, and is 
very well carried out.’’—[Prof. Edward E. Hale, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

is very ingenious, calculated to awaken in- 
terest, and must prove instructive to both old and 
young. The selections of topics have been made 
with excellent judgment, and the matter is careful- 
ly prepared.”—([ Prof. J. H. Canfield, University of 
Kansas. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
NEW-CHURCH 


For the Study of the wvOl Writings of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


ILL be ned Jar. 1, 1884, by the Theologic- 

al School of the General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem. For circulars addreas the New- 
Church Oorrespondence School, 169 Tremont S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


a clergyman ought to have Tur 
ImPERIAL Dictionary, ‘‘ the moat 
useful book in the Knglish language.” If 
your pastor has not got it, give it to him 
at Christmas. Inqaire of your dealer, or 
send for specimen pages. 
Tue Century Co., N. Y. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, Mare. 


ht grate, Tustrated Catalogue, ad- 
tatampr, 
we T. COMBTOCIN 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Gas Fixtures, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


METAL & PORCELAIN LAMPS, &c. 
FINE CLOCKS. 


Th. entirely new aseort- 
of the choices: pro- 
of Paris, Vienna, 
M ANTEL SETS Berlin, and other Euro. 
s pean cities, selected by 
us with Been care this 
season, now on e 
Artistic Bronzes, bition in our aooune, 
which have been fitted ap with special regard to 
the exhibition of Art Productione, and to an in. 
spection of which a cordial ° invitation is extended. 
Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK, both antique and — in great variety 
and elegance of workmanshi 


Mitchell Vance& Co., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th St, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of care- 
fully selected flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire them, say so 
when you send in your subscrip- 
tion, and the seeds will be mailed 
to you after the Ist of January. 
Perhaps a friendcan use them if 


you cannot. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustess, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
tte affairs on the 31st December, 1832, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 


$4,112,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off lst January, i882.............. 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,405 90 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 


The Company has the followin — viz.: 
United States and State of 
Stock, City, Bank and 
laamaes secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at.. 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 v2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bhoiders 
thereof, or their — representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixtb of February next, from 
which date ali interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be — at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancell 


A dividend of jn per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for whicb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMA, Secretary. 


-- 


TRUSTEES: 


OHARLES DENNIA, EDMUND OOKLIES, 
H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT 


| LLI OGG 
ROYAL PH THOS. B. OODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. NLS, HORAOE K. THURBER, 
A. HAND WILLIAM DFGROOT, 
H. N. DENTON SRUTH, 
OHAS. P. BURDETT. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

WwW. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-Pree't. 

A. RAVEN, 8rd . Vice Pree’t. 


MONEY Loanep 
on improved REAL 


in St. Paul, Minneapolis, ot er 
cities ‘Pr FR ANN BO 


ANNUM ! 
Re1ii-an- 
xchange. Con. 
rities. 14 years successful expe 
Rance. best of refereuces, 

Circwar. Address 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT. St. Paul, Minn, 


INVESTORS 


ehouid coufer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


ca Sstate zoans paid 

fn York. Absolute Satisfnction 

SUARANEEED. For reliability consult Third 

Nat. Bank. City Bank, Lawrence. Kan. 
romptly paid. 


Security 
d for with t 8, sample forms, ete. 
ff. N.F.F L. Hl. Perkins, Sec. 
OU. W Gillett. Trea: 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


Bet TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 

Vor every department of instruction, Jow or hich. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligan’ advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Al) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form." 

W. SOHERMERHOBRN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 


For 
MISS MONTFORT. 


Pens 


PENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 
Samples of the leading numbers of Pxns sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


ivison Blakeman, Taylor, & Ga,, & 75 Brosdway, New York, 


Fluid 


f 
v 
8 
fi 
T 


ENCE : 
oh 
HAS. H. RU ROBT. B. MINTUR 
sAMES LOW OHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
AVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BUBRNHAM,EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
yj q 
gions only as were necessary to adapt them for'younm | 
is also an Introd notion and 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ Dro. 6, 1883. 


DPublisher’s Desh. 
New YoOrK, DECEMBER 6, 1883. 
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READ 


the date on the label of your 
Christian Union, It will speak 
for itself.—And now letus speak 
jor ourselves. As we said in No. 
22,we will have a great deal to 
do just at the time of the holidays, 
as the most of our renewals and 
new subscriptions come in then. 
Acting on our suggestion, many 
are sending in their renewals 
now,thus enabling us to forestall 
our work somewhat, But it is 
hard to satisfy us with good 
things: we hope that many more 
of you will do likewise. 
What do you think about it ? 


eee 


REMEMBER, 


in sending in your renewal, to give your 
full name, and your post-office address. 

Make your remittance by check, draft, 
money order, registered letter, or postal 
note. 


Send us, with your own name, the 


names of three of your friends who will 
be likely to appreciate The Christian 
Union as much as you do. , 

If there is anything of which you do 
not approve in our methods of conduct- 
ing a paper, please tell us what it is. 
The Christian Union eujoys the hearty 
confidence of a large circle of friends; 
and we wish to hear from all sides. In 
a letter just received from the editor of 
@ prominent ‘‘contemporary,” be says: 
‘If you have discontinued exchange 
with this paper, please do it not! It is 
too valuable to us.” And in a number 
of like letters we note this: -‘In renew- 
ing my subscription, let me say that I 
do not see how The Christian Union 
could be improved. Sure'y this is strong 
commendation from a country parson.” 
This is one side; and we happen to 
know by experience that it is by far the 
larger of the two. 

Piease do not think, from our quoting 
the last letter, that we entirely agree 
with our friend who wrote it. We be- 
lieve, with Carlyle, that ‘‘the goal of 
_ yesterday is but the starting-place of 
to-day ;” and it certainly is proposed to 
make each number of The Christian 


Union an improvement over the one 


before. 


A Chr'stmas gift is always more 
‘valuable if it is the result of the labor of 
the giver. It is so easy to purchase a 
gift ready made that, pleasant as it is to 
receive the gift,-it does not represent to 
us the giver unless it is the work of her 
hands. The value of the gift is in- 
creased in proportion to the amount of 
labor bestowed, and in these days, when 
80 many think that gifts which are 
pretty and useful can be made in a few 
hours’ time, it is possible for nearly every 
one to give the work of her hands as a 
Christmas gift. Tidies, ends of table 
scaris, breakfast caps, pin-cushion 
covers, sofa pillow covers, lambre- 
quins, can be crocheted and knitted. 
The Barbour fiax thread is the best 
thread to use for this purpose. Nos. 
25 to 100 are particularly adapted for 
fine work. The Macramé flax thread 
made by this house for Macramé lace 
work is the best thread to use for this 
work. Cotton twines have been tried and 
found not to answer the purpose. They 
soil readily, are very trying to the 


fingers, and the work does not present 
so rich an appearance when completed. 
The Barbour Brothers issue ajbook of 


directions for the making of Macramé 
lace. These directions are very explicit 
and easily followed. A Macramé 
board, perfectly adapted to the work, is 
made and sold by this house at prices 
ranging from $2 to $3 each. This 
board would make a nice present from a 
husband to a wife, or brother to a sister. 
Present the board, with a quantity of 
the thread, as a Christmas gift. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


Those of our subscribers who wish to 
take some Other first-class periodicals in 
connection with The Christian Union will 
remember that they can secure them ata 
considerable reduction from the regular 
prices by taking advantage of our club- 
bing rates. For instance, we will send the 
‘*Plymouth Pulpit,” (the regular price 
of which is $2) for $1 in addition to the 
regular price of The Christian Union; 
‘* The Century ” magazine for $3.40, ‘‘St. 
Nicholas,” $2.40,the ‘‘ English Illustrated 
Magazine,” $1.15, and other publications 
at corresponding rates. 


Ovington Brothers, of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were burned out about 
& year ago, and surprised the business 
world by hiring and advertising the open- 
ing of a new store, with the remnants of 


been delivered, within twenty-four hours 
after the fire. The Clinton Street Pres- 
byterian Church had just been abandon- 
ed by its congregation ; this building was 
hired, the necessary alterations made, and 
in one week this energetic firm were do- 
ing business with all the ease and facility 
for which they were famous at the old 
stand. The same energy has been dis- 
played in building a new place of busi- 
ness On the old stand. A six-storied 
building, an architectural ornament to 
Brooklyn, has been erected, and will 
long stand as a monument to the busi- 
ness energy and good taste of this firm, 
whose name has become a household 
word in Brooklyn, New York, and their 
suburbs. 

The entire building is filled with the 
most useful and beautiful china and 
glassware, as well as bronzes, and silver- 
ware, plated and solid. There is no 
reason, except lack of taste, to prevent 
the people of Brooklyn from having 
handsome table furnishings, as china 
and glassware are sold at the lowest 
possible figures. Some idea of the 
variety of styles offered by this house 
can be gained from the prices at which 
goods are sold. Dinner sets are from 
$8 to $2,000. Dresden china, terra 
cotta, bisque figures, are offered at 
various prices. Bronze and porcelain 
plaques and vases are seen in great 
variety. Tastes of all kinds can _ be 
gratified. Goods are _ selected and 
shipped with great care by this firm. 
Address Ovington Brothers, 250 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THINK OF IT!—Is it worth while, we 
ask, to have the little pleasure we would 
otherwise enjoy marred by an unpleasa t, 
if not dangerous, cough, when a single 25 
cent bottle of that justly popular remedy, 


relief? It is safe and pleasant. All Drug- 
gists sell it. Ruckel & Hendel, Proprietors, 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We would like ‘to have each one of 
our subscribers send to us to-day the 
name of a person who would make a 
good, reliable agent for the The Chris- 
tian Union, in his or her special locality. 
We will meet the right parties half way, 
and more, in making arrangements for 
tbeir work. And here we wish to make a 


SPECIAL OFFER 
to our renewing subscribers. 

Any old subscriber may secure his 
paper for the comiug'year free, by send- 
ing us at the time of renewal, or not later 
than ten days after the expiration of 
this year’s subscription, four new sub- 


their stock and importations that had not | = 


Madame Porter's Cough Balsam, will give | ana 


will be appreciated; but bear in mind 
that it is special and limited. 


We wish to call attention to the advertise- 
ment of J. B. Watkins & Co., now incorpor- 
ated under the name of the J. B. Watkins 
Land Mortgage Co., with a capital of $750.- 
000. Their ten years’ business statement, 
given in this paper, is something remarkable. 
Over 25,000,000 loaned at from 7 per cent. to 
12 per cent., and not a dollar of interest or 
principal lost or delayedin payment a day 
after it is due. 


We are very gladto be able to recommend 
to our readers the Christmas cards sold by 
H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
[t requires a large purse to enable us to fol- 
low out the dictates of our wishes in giving 
Christmas presents to our friends ;"even cards 
have become an expensive present. Mr. 
Carter makes it possible for the person of 
small means to make their Christmas thought 
tangible. By consulting his advertisement, 
in our columns, you will find that Mr. Carter 
sells the cards issued by the most noted houses 
in the trade, at a very low figure, and that 
special offers are made to teachers. Send 
your order early. 


Ladies subject to Cold They 
can find pears the useof Wilsonia M etic 4 
soles, which are made very not requi a 


shoe, Sold by one oe deaiers. eto 
fit ail sizes. Price 56 
AT THE 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
NEW DEPARTMENT FORK THE SALE OF TOYs 
D WHERE E AKE SHOW! 


AND GAME WE ARE NGA 
VERY LARGE ATTRACTIV® A*SOKT- 
MEN!" INCLUD ALL T EST NOVEL- 


j ING LAT 
hice WE UFFER AT OUR UBUAL LOW 


For the convenience of customers residing out 
the ae fang: Po we have issued an illustrated Oatalogue and 
st which we will » send by mail upon applica- 


BEST & Coa., 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Uniern Undergar ts. 
E. 14th Vest and 


EQUIPOISE. 


and 
r al Su 
Shoulder Stocking Su 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
G6 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


scribers at our regularrates. This offer { 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 


The wise and prudent passengers on 
the out-going steamers have procured 


States Mutvan AccIpENT ASSOCIATION, 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 
Rates less than half those charged by 


other companies. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
Write for Cironlar and Application Blank, and, 
when ‘eceived, fill out your enclose 84, 
and forward it to the Hecretary at New York, on re- 


ceipt of which a policy will be promptly’ mailed 
to you. 


CHARLES B PEET (of Rogers Rogers, Peet & Co.), Presa’t. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec'y. 


sof temperatnre. 


honsehold. size is '4x45¢. 
strument free for four two-cent postage stamps to cover post 


well worth keeping. 
to the readers of this Paps Sen 
s to cover 


PREDERICK LOWEY, 90 ‘Eleventh St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 


14th 


N 
kins, etc. Custom work promptly Sanitary 


New ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE FREE. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more Qian ten lines ( 


of char subscribers. The full name 
the advertiser 
each ‘‘want.”” Oards for others than sub- 


time, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


ty, and State in the country, to canvass for 


purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us. Inducements offered to the 
right parties. 
Wanted situation as Organist. For all par 
ticulars address Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 


For Sale.—A complete set of **Harper’s,Maga- 
zine,’’ ** Harper's Weekly,’’ * Scribner’s Monthly” 

and “Century Magazine,” in half morocco 
binding. Just the thing fora town library. Also 
a great number of rare, useful, and ornamental 


books, from a private collection, Address Jasper 
Wilsan, Plainfield, N. 


Good agents wanted in every town, coun- 


The Christian Union If you know of any 
whom you can recommend to us for this 


LANTERNS 


WORD AL, Etc. 

MAMMOTH CAM ue 
AND 

! ted Catal 

LINTERNS AND SLIDES WANTED. 

ORGANINA CO., Philada., Pa. 


RAVIDLY and COMPLETELY. Hearing perfectly re 


stored. 
Simple, Full details from Medical Dhtrector of 


7. Lig is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
red Plates of FLOWERS and 
Suen, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
oe It is handsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Pusawet. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
pore -paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
Mcents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLoraL GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them, 
VICK'S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in pace number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear: Five Copies for $%. Specimen num- 
Ses sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For Thrilling 
Tender is without a 
greatest living Authors, inciu 

wriet Prescott Spofford. 


nterest, Romantic Story, 
r. Just comple 
ding 


It is Superbly lilustrated. 


ever for Circulars, 
A. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, 


5Print Your Own Cards 


Printing Press. Larwer sizes for 

Oirculars, etc. $8 to 875. Ter pleasure, 
yo or ola. Every- 
: prin instructiona, 
R stamps fc for Catalogue of ~ seas 
68, Type, ards, etc., to facto 


*EXCELSIO 


7, or Ladies, n each co 
Philadelpia. 


fen" MONTH a board for 3 live Young 
county. Address 


Those anewering an Advertisement will 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


their accident policies in THe Untrep © 


This beautiful instrument will accurately foretell the 
7 the weather 48 hours in advance, and will indicate the 
This instrument is built on acientific 
principles, an and prononnced a marvel of beauty and simplicity 

It will make a beautiful ornament for any 
I will send this beantiful in- 


I will also send free an illustrative book containing a choice 
selection of Sentimental and Humorous Songs, which will be 
I send these free simply to introdnee my 


d four two-cent postage 


DEAFNESS CURED! 


New methods: RAREFACTION, ELECTRO MEDICATION. 
E AURAL CLINIC, 177 6TH AVE., NEW YORK. 


GUIDE 


WE WANT 1000 mere un BOOK AGENTS 


OUR R FAMOUS WOMEN 


ted by by 30 
Stuart Phelps, 
"H. B, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom, Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. "T hey 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
Ministers say “God 
s of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
st chance to make 
Terma, &c., te 
Conn. 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL. No. 23. 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, $750,000. 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Tnterest 


rar Payments of Interest 
»nds by  half- yearly 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


Guarantecea 


Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable at 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 13, 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
Aggregate amount, 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. 
Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 


Five years, 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of investors In these mortgages, 1200. each one can testify that all 
our representations have been fulfilled to the letter. : 
You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information. forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, FAWNWSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


$5,949,700 
$1,594,500 


$833,600 


$416,800 
$2,428.100 


PRIMA DONNA 
N EVERY HOME 


THE MARVELLOUS 
WEBBER 


the day of receipt. TT 
in every wa 
etif? German b« 


th: 

The armisof Finest Kid with separate fi rs. These 
tre positively the finest bodies ever put in a l. The 
axen Heads with long hair are of the best French 
and German make, made especially for this Doll and — 
areas beautiful as lite,--long hair, beantiful eyes anc 
delicately tinted cheeks. We consider them the fineat 
Doll's Hleadsever imported into this country, and that 
without the Wonderful Singing Attachment 
THE DOLL ALONE IS WELL WORTH THE ENTIRE PRICE. 
THE SINGING ATTACHMENT is concealed within the body 
(see picture). Itis one of the most ingenious inventions 
of theage. Itis a Perfect Musical instrument, 
finely made, not Mable to get out of order and so ar- 
ranged that a slight pressure causes the Doll to sing one 
of tue following airs: “Home, sweet home,” “1 want to be 
an angel,” “ There is a happy land,” ** Sweet bye and 
bye.”’ * Bonnie Doon,” Ame " *Frohe Botschaft”’ 
German), ** Teil Aunt Rhoda,” * uy 
randfather’s Clock,” 
Ro: Home,” PopGoes 
the Weasel,” **God savet ueen,” and others. Expen- 
sive walking and talking dolls do not afford the little 
ones half the peosease and entertainment that our 

Wondertul Singing Moll does, wh 
Greatest Novelty in CHILDREN’S TOYS EVER PRO 


DUCED and isthe most éeautyud and appropriate present 

thatcan be madetoa child. We can furnish three sizes. 
io. 1, 22inches rice 2.75. No. 2, 24 inches 
igh, larger head, price 25. oe. B, 26 

high, OCR BEST price THESE PRICFS 

INCLUD® BoxinGc. All th 


ree sizes are equally periect 
and complete, but the larger the doll the r the 
singing attachment and better head. Sent to any ad- 
fine embroidered Che- 
D. 


ingten Street, 
FINE COSTUME these with under~ 
NG & or 
elothing lace trimmed, finely made, eztra. 


BEE OUR LARGE DOUBLE-COLUMN oF 
DOLL 18 A LATE ISSUB OF THIS PAPER 


RINGED CHRISTMAS 

© Extra long fringe, double 

cards, choice imperted and 

American subjects. Price, Se. each and up 

Swerds. The ordinary 30c. fringed card fer 
100.4 400. card for ibe. Beautiful fan, 


and ether ecards (pet fria Ide 
illustraced catalogue 


Large 


each. 
dress, DAVID ©O. COOK, 44 Adams 


50 Supenor Chromo Cards, new designs, Sold, 
Silver, etc., name in scripttype, l0c. Fay & 
Oo., Yalesville, Conn. 


Imp. Elegant Genuine Chromo 
name in pew type, l0c. 


50 silver, etc., 
Meriden. Conn 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 
FOOCHOW, OHINA, 


Bends direct to address 100 Ibs. or over, 


gold 
now & 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


INHALER! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-Nigut—eghi 
hours out of the ticenty- 
Sour—whilst as 
usual. It isa mechanica) 
Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
eineand valves tocontrol 
its action. No pipes or 
tubes. The medicine and 
balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. Perfect. ,afe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
OURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hannan J. Barer, Winthrop, Me., says: ‘‘ Having been cured 

Catarrh by the Pi.tow-Inmarer, I heartily recommend it. 

Miss Mansontx Mansn, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
“1 bave used the Pittow-Inmarer, and can speak positively 
of ite merits as a cure for Catarrb.” 

Mas. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Bill, N. J., says: “I had 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Prttow Inuacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others. 

Rev. A. N. Dawrecs, Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: sincerely 
recommend the Pr..ow-InmaLer to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” ; 

9 Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
on 50 New Chromo, our pack, 


40 Transparent, v 
-; Mixed Cards, lic; 25 Gold Edge v- 
 — | eled Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c.; 25 


Horseshoe Chromo, }c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa- 


risian Gems, name hidden by hand holding boquet, B0e.; 
12 Photograph Cards, send phot h, we will return 
it, We. Agent’s Outfit, I5c, An elegant Premium for 
every order amounting $1. or more, given free. We 
have the largest variety of any C use in the World 


BLANK CA Gor'Printers and Stationers, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 


-—— - 


If+You+Want 


ORe beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue 4 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surnidbing Goods forMen 
and dend a podtaf 
card request fo 

Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


*“*By a thorongh knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of weil-relected Cocoa, Mr. Eppe has provided 
our breakfast tabies with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may eave us many heavy doctors’ bilis. 
It is by the judicious ure of ench articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until! 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around ne 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may ercape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—[Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢i and Ib) by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Hom thic Chemists. 
ndon, Engiando. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


THE STANDARD. 

CET Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
a New Biographical Dictionary 
and 3000 Engravings. 

THE Standard in the Gov't Printin 
32,000 copies in Publie 
BES Sale 2O to 1 of any other series, 
Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
day, M edding, or any other occasion. 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
éontains, is believed to be t e largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in anyother Am. LDict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G&. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Office, 


selected with great care. 


Send for Hand- Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 


69 Carmine St., New Yor®, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufactu.e those celebrated Bellis 
and Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc.,. etc. Prices 
and catalogues sent free. Address 
H.MoBuane & Co., Baitimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
ether Chimes and Peals, 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


GEISSLER, Clinton Place, 
Eighth Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. 8. Banners. 


CHURCH 


During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. Where once estab- 
lished it becomes the centre of refine 
ed pleasure to the entire household. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
al e of 400 GRADU- 


ES earning from $1,000 
to 


,000 @ year, sent free. Scotr-Browne College 
Bureau, 23 Clinton Place, New-York, N. Y. 


SNOW WHITE SKIN 


We have discovered the Quickest Skin Bleacher and Puri- 
fier known to . Makes the Skin WHITE AS 


SHORTHAND Books 
and Publications. Complete 
Self-Instructor $1. Positions 
secured. Price List and Cat- 


SNOW in a Few Days’ » 1,000 pack recently 
and not ome cemplaint. Chemist's guarantee 
of harmlessness and efficacy in cka “A skin of 


puse, unblemished whiteness is the +4 sos thule of refined, 


tle ctory prices: Package 
or the hands y, 20 cents and stamp; package for hands, 
. neck, etc., se cents and mamas: ailed to any 
in , close wrapper. Copy of ** Ladies’ Guide to 

sal (illustrated) with every order. 
CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MORRIS: BROUGH, 
3 WEST 14TH §T. 


EMBROIDERED WINDOW SHADES, 
DRAPERIES, 
SCHEENS WAKES. 
AND Art Needlework, 
Lambrequins. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
Lessons in Ewhrowert. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear aSpecialiy 
LADIES’ OWN WORK TAKEN ON SALE, 


Mail orders receive p-ompt aud caretul at- 
tention. 


THE VERY BEST! 


i The Soul of all Hymn & Tune Books. | 


OSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 1, 2, 3and 4Consolidated. All duplicates being omitted. 


Round and Shaped Notes, aiso Word Edition. 
Price by mail, Note Edition, 85 cents per copy; 
Word Edition, 2% cents per copy. 


(00 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS 


from HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, £3 per 100 
copies. 5 cents each by mail. For sale by all 
booksellers. Address either of the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO| BIGLOW & MAIN 
Cincinnati, Obio. New York. . 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E, Rankin, D.D. 
The music in Gospr, is euch that children 
can sing, the meiodies all **taking,’’ and the words 
No “doggerel rhymes" 
If yon want a really good 
Sample copy by mail for 


appear in the book. 
book, get GosPEL BELLS. 
25 cents in postage stamps, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


The Ministers’ and Teachers’ Bible. 


This mapnificent 
Parlor Bible is im- 
ported from London 
and is indorsed as 
Hest by 
the leading Bishops 
of England. In ax 
Jition to the Old and§ 
‘ew Testaments it 
contains [7a Con- 
cordance of Bible 
Words! 40,000 Ref 
erences with Con- 
text!An Ency¢clopm 
dia, prepared by the 
leading specialists 
of Europe, in each 
jepartment of Rib- 
tical study, upon 
THOUSANDS of im 
portant subjects ne 
s@ssary to the in 
teliigent study of 
Holy 
ictionary of Prop- 
er 
nunciation 12 full 
pare colored Maps, 
Borrected to the lates 


iD 


t 
surveys. Poetry, Musie, y 
Ethnology, Plants, Animals, 

and Jewish Sects of the Bible, -- 

ete. * Superior to all others. ’’ —N. 
- Times, ** A complete Biblical En AEE 
cyclopaedia.’’—Londm Times. ‘*The best Bible we have 
seen or used, andthe price is extremely low. 
fan Instructor Chicago). This Bible is bound in French 
morocco, gilt edge, with silk book mark. a as copi- 
ous references. Rev. Eli Milton, Norwalk. O., writes 
‘*The Bibles came to hand to-day ! am more than 
Can I get more from you at the same pric: # 
everalofmy church members want one just like ft.’’ 
tA Special Offer! To rapidly introduce this Bible in 
America we will, for 4 limit'd time only, send ONe COPY, post. 
pad, to any address on receipt of only #2.00! tere 
copies and one copy of Revised New Testament for 
$2.00: Other Bibles, with less matter, sell for $15.00. 
Order atonce. AGENTS WANTED! (Circulars 


wREE. G,8,MAYO&OCO., 160 LaSalle St., Chi 


cago, 


THE GOOD NEWS 


(, REATAMERICAN 


LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders forour celebrated Teac 
and Coffees, and secure a beaut. 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
en Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gol4 Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars addrese « 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ©O. 


COMPANY 


P, O, Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HaLLet & ., Portland, Me, 


$5 £0 $20 & Portland, Se 


$72 Augusta, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Uhristian Union, 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Go., 


| 
- 
~ 
df the q 
= | | 
} 
Doll 
A Mechanical Wonder—Last year we first intro- ie | 00 
duced CHARMING NOVELTY to the children of Amer- . 
ica and it is sate to assert that no Toy. ever devised | | 
attained such immediate popularity. e were then } A 1 
unable to meet promptly the great demand that came ~@ a™ 
upon us, but we shall endeavor this year to fill all orders a 
he Doll has been C | g | 
:: last year. Instead of the j h< 
all imported Dolls, our Doll has A 
an AMERICAN MADE Boovy with limber joints. = 
S | 
Brattle an Co 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Deo. 6, 10385. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Thbe water famine at Waterbury, 
~Conn., is ended, and the pump is now 
forcing six hundred thousand gallons 
daily into the city mains from the river, 
while the reservoir is slowly filling. 

—A great strike in Eogland is immi- 
nent, seventy-five thousand cotton opera. 
tives in Northeast Liucashire having 
determined to resist the masters’ pro- 
posals to reduce wages five per cent. 

—An attempt was made on the life of 
Mr. Giadstone last week. Eight blocks 
of stone were placed upon the railway 
track at Wolverhampton, England, pre- 
sumably to wreck the train in which Mr. 
Giadstone was exp°cted to travel. 

—Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has given to the city of Salem, Mass., 
-—where he was born—as trustee, the 
sum of $2 500, it being an addition to his 
gift of $5,000 in 1874. It is designated as 
the Low Educational Fund, and its object 
i3 to aid worthy boys to obtain a colle- 
giate education. 

—It will be a cause of sorrow to many 
to learn that Mr. Joseph Jefferson, whose 
name is typical of all that is pure and 
lofty in the actor’s art, has, within the 
week past, experienced an alarming loss 
of voice, which has obliged him to cancel 
his engagements. Mr. Jefferson is now 
an old man, and it is feared that his days 
upon the stage are numbered. 

—Summer picnic parties rarely think, 
even if they know, of the extensive 
manufacture of the little wooden plates 
which are considered such a blessing by 
the male element of the picnickers who 
haven’ any laps to hold things. S:ven 
years ago the inventor sold his patent 
for $50,000, and the present owners are 
making a handsome fortune from it. 
More than 150,000 plates are sold every 
day. 

—An East-bound train on the Southern 
-Pacitic Railway was thrown into a ditch 
one day last week, and the entire train 
was gone through by a band of five 
masked men, who succeeded in securing 
$700 from the express car. The robbers 
shot and killed the engineer, and they 
are supposed to be a band of marauding 
cow-boys. Parties have been sent in 
pursuit, and the search is beiog prose- 
cuted vigorously. 

—During the week past reports have 
come eastward of discoveries of remark- 
able mineral wealth in the Rocky Mount- 
aing at the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Leads have been dis- 
covered, and claims staked out in every 
direction, while a certain Castle Mount- 
aio is said to be an almost solid mass of 
silver ore. 
coveries are extensive enough to make 
all the Northwest rich. 

—In spite of the case of family disci- 
pline at Cambridge recently, referred to 
in this column last week, Harvard met 
Yale in the annual foot-ball contest at 
the Polo Grounds in this city, on Thanks- 
giving afternoon. An immense throng 
of spectators were present, half of which 
thought it was a fine game (they were 
Yale); the other half thought it wasn’t 
(they were Harvard) It is needless, 
therefore, to say that Yale won. 

—Professor Brooks, of the Red House 
Observatory, Phelps, N. Y., discovered a 
wonderful shower of telescopic meteors 
one evening last week, some of which 
were moving northward and some south- 
ward. He believes that this display has 
some connection with the remarkable 
red light seen in this region near the sun 
at sunrise and sunset for several days, 
and that the earth is passing through a 
mass of meteoric dust, or is enveloped 
in the tail of a gigantic comet. 

—Oa Thanksgiviaog night, the Windsor 
Theater in the Bowery, New York, was 
discovered to be on fire, and after an hour 
or mcre of desperate effort to save it the 
flames finally consumed it completely. 
Fortunately the audience, an unusually 
large one, had all dispersed an hour ear- 
lier—a moat providential happening, 
since a great and terrible loss of life 


It is said that the gold dis-| 


would have been inevitable if tbe fire 
had occurred during the performance. 
Tae Windsor was one of the largest 
theaters in the city. 

—Tnhe old saw, ‘‘Seeing is believing,” 
had an amusing illustration recently in 
Boston, whither a man of fifty-three 
years returned for the first time since he 
left it to go to California thirty-four years 
ag», asa ladof nineteen. Surviving rel. 
atives in the Hub received him j>yfully, 
saving an oid aunt whoc)uld not be per- 
suaded that the middle-aged man was 
her nephew. She remembered suddenly 
that Her nephew had a broken toe on his 
right foot; on hearing which the gentle- 
man displayed the proper foot with the 
necessary trade-mark, and the old aunt 
embraced him. This is what Henry 
James might call having the advantage 
of a defect. 

—N>vember 29 was the birthday of 
King Alfonso of Spaio, and the Empero: 
William sent him a congratulatory tele- 
gram and also thanking him for his re- 
ception of the Crown Prince, who pre- 
sented the King with a statuette of the 
Great Elector. It is reported that the 
Crown Prince will pass through France 
on his way home from Spain. This 
means Paris, perhaps, and looks very 
much as if the heir to the throne of Ger- 
many was curious to see if the Parisian 
populace would give him as warm a wel- 
come as they did the King of Spain when 
he passed through the French capital. 
It is really whatone might call ‘‘a down- 
right temptin’ of Providence,” and the 


Crown Prince had better think twice be- 
fore he puts himself in that volcanic 
city. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN PB&VERS. 


Dr. -J. J. Ryan, 8t. Louis, Mo., says: 
invariably prescribe it in fevers; also in con- 
valescence from wasting and debilitating dis- 
eases, With admirable results. 1 also findita 
tonic to an enfeebled condition of the genital 
organs.”’ 


Vegetable 
H A S Sicilian 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this preparation, 
after its many years of test, should be an 
assurance, even to the most 'ske ptical, that 
it is really meritorious. Those who have 
used HAIR RENEWER Kuow that 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes new growth of hair on bald 
heads—provided the hair follicles are not 
dead, which is seldom the case; restores 
natural color to gray or faded hair: ; pre- 
serves the sealp healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling off or 
changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, lus- 
trous, and causes it to crow long and 
thick. 

Harr RENEWER produces it~ 
effects by the healthful influence of its 
vegetable ingredie ‘nts, Which invigorate 
nnd rejuvenate. It is not a dye, and is 
a delightful article for toilet use. Con- 
taining no alcohol, it does not evap- 
orate quickly and dry up the natural oil, 
leaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 
other preparations. 


_Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Colors them brown or black, as desired, 

and is the best dye, because it is harmless; 

permanent natural color; and, 

eing a single preparation, is more con- 

venient of applic ation than any other. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


-AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Lambir ‘Dictionary Holder. 


PIGEON HOLE CASES, 
FOUR STYLES. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEND STAMP ‘FOR CATALOGUE, 


100 other Improved Labor-Xaving Devices. 
FRENCH & CHOATHEH, + Bond St., New York. 


International 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD. 


THUS CONTINUED THE 


comparisons by the BES! 


PARIS, VIENNA, SANTIAGO, 
1867 ists 
FRANCE, | AUSTRIA. CHILI. 


in gold, silver, and colors. 


assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods. and s7 
Prices, $22 for the smallest size, 
reed organ and the cnaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, 
StyLes between $73 and $200. Sad also for easy payments. 


’ THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO €O., ° 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT TUE 


Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) Now IN rrookess (1883) at 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BELEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


ranking above the GOL MEDAL, and given 
ACEPTIONAL PER - EXCELLENCE, 


AT EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 


THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON 2 HAMLIN ORGANS in enc! 
JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD now staads* 


YEARS, 


severe and prolomygeu 


PHILA., PARIS, MILAN, AMSTERDAM 
Iss! 
AMER. FRANCE. | ITALY. NETHERLAND 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR ‘can. 4 


(dated October, 1883) is tow ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES 


the bet 
Stryces are fully described 
eerbly decoraircé 
but having as much power as any single 
up to £900 for the largest size. Srswe 
Catalogues free. 


Ave., Chicast 


Special 
Offer. 


PATTERSON ORGAN. 


= represented, and we will promptly sh 


= WEW LOCALITY. 


~ Absolutely the Best Organ ev the Best Organ ever Offered for the Monay. Monay. 


WORTH $125. AS SOLD BY AGENTS, 


(New Style 110.) Dimensions: Height, 70 in. Depth, 23 tm 
Length, 42 in. Weight boxed, 350 Ibs. 5 Octaves, containing & 
sets of Reeds, viz.: One Diapason, of 2 Octaves, one Sonal 
of 3 Octaves, one Celeste, of 3 Octaves, and one Sub- Basa, of 
12 useful Stops as follows: Liajason, Juiciana, ¢ 
Duleet, keho, tiolina, Trin. Forte. Forte, ‘Vox 
Sub- bass, Tr eble and Buse Couplers, Improved Knee Swell, 
Grand Organ Sicell, The Octave-C ouple r is made of temperst 
Steel, and cannot warp or get out of order. The case is of Wat 
hut, veneered panels. Lamp Stands, Handles on the ends, and Rat 
lers underneath for convenience of moving. The Bellows are 
made of the best rubber cloth. Our patent Stop action is of the 
latest design,and the tone unsurpassed for SWEETNESS VOL 
UME, AND VARIETY. Fach Organ will Pe. ace a bya 
iTTEN WA > OF SIX tS; aod 
FIFTEEN DAYS’ TEST TRIA [allowed at the home of 
the purchaser ~ fore payment is required, an ung 
able assurance of the confidence we have in their ‘marie, 
=: Organ is usually Catalogued by Dealers at from 8250 te 

300, and sold by them at from $125 to $150. 
TORY CASH PRICEwithSTOOL $85 
and BOOK, boxed and delivered on cars here | 

Order direct from this advertisement. Remit by draft, mo 
order or express (money refunded if organ is not catielactouyh 
or if you do not wish to send cash with order, se nd a letter of ez 
dorsement from some bank or respectable merchant, to the effees 
that you are responsible, and will tht for the Organ if found =» 

you one for examinatioa 


WE WANT ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL 
FOLLOW, HENCE THE FOLLOWING SPEC 1 A AL “OFFER, 


Special 
Offer. 


To those who will agree to show the Organ, and assist us 
in making sales in their locality, we will furnish a sample 
Organ, as above described, for SG net cash. 
this special price mention this paper. 2 


To secure 


Addreses or call upon the Manufacturer, JAMES T. PATTERSON, Bridgeport, Conn 


DUCED IX 
ER SALES ARE 


am 


= | 
‘ 
MUSICIANS GENERALLY if; U NRIVAL ED, | 
THEO TR OMAS- F RAN Ll SL | 
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the Creat ChurchLiCHT. 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectora give the Most Powerful, the Sefteat. * 
Cheapest and tie Beat Light known for Churches. Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Oth: es, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele 
. gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate A liberal discount > 
to churches the trade. L. P. FRINK, 551 Peart Street, N. Y. 
i 


